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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 
resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  docs  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board,  may  be  addressed 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  the  President, 
No.  32,  Sackuille-Streef,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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INTMODUCTION. 


TflE  County  of  Essex  was  originally  sur- 
veyed by  Messrs.  Greggs.  Mr.  Vancouver 
was  next  employed  to  form  a new  Report  of  it, 
and  his  work  was  nearly  as  voluminous  as  the 
present  one.  Their  two  Reports  were  afterwards 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howlett,  to 
form  a new  one  on  the  modern  arrangement  re- 
commended by  the  Board.  He  made  very  large 
additions ; but  the  Committee  to  whom  that 
work  was  referred,  having  declined  to  diredl  the 
printing,  a new  Survey  was  ordered  : this  un- 
dertaking fell,  unsoiiglit  for,  into  my  hands. 
Had  ;my  other  person  od'ered,  I should  most  wil- 
lingly have  relintjuished  it,  knowing  well  the 
amount  of  the  lal)oiir,  exertion,  and  expense, 
that  are  reejuisite,  in  making  a journey  of  above 
JOOO  miles  in  the  vicinity  ?>f  the  capital,  to  exa- 
mine a county  contaitnng  a million  of  acres. 

In  drawing  up  this  General  View  of  it,  I have 
followed  the  same  rule  by  which  I acled  on  for- 
n.er  occasions — to  let  the  rer.der  have  the  autho- 
rity, not  only  of  Essex  farn>ers  in  general,  but  of 
the  individuals  in  particular.  I take  it  for  granted 
that  he  does  not  want  my  ideas,  or  my  j)roposals. 
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He  has  accordingly  only  Essex  authority ; I 
offer  myself  rarely  to  his  notice,  and  nevier  with- 
out warning  him. 

One  word  on  the  repetitions  which  I am  apt  to 
think  necessary  in  such  a work  as  a County  Re- 
port. The  difficulty  of  producing  a good  one, 
on  any  plan,  is  very  great ; and  it  is  said  to  be 
so  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
Board  in  surveying  the  kingdom.  However  in 
unison  particular  passages  may  be  with  readers  of 
congenial  tempers  and  opinions,  the  repetitions 
necessary  in  giving  husbandry  details,  must  dis- 
gust all  who  read  with  any  idea  of  amusement. 
If  the  Reports  be  not  considered,  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  contents,  as  tables  of  information, 
they  are  examined  with  improper  expc61ation. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sedlion  that  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  wheat : the  pradtice  of  the  whole  county 
might  be  dispatched  in  a single  line,  presenting  the 
average  quantity.  But  how  would  the  reader  in 
search  of  minute  accuracy,  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
authority  whence  so  general  a result  was  drawn  ? 
He  wishes  to  know  from  uhat  data  such  conclu- 
sions are  derived,  and  the  degree  of  attention  due 
to  the  pradtice  of  the  persons  whose  names  are 
noted  ; he  compares  the  minutes  of  different 
chapters,  and  in  his  progress  forms  an  idea  of  the 
abilities  of  the  men  whose  information  is  before 
him.  On  almost  every  objedt  he  considers  the 
soil,  and  deduces  his  own  result  from  such  an 
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examination.  Those  wlio  read  rapidly,  and  judge 
as  hastily,  are  very  apt  to  forget  one  grand  objedl 
of  the  Reports,  which  is  that  of  furnishing  ma- 
terials for  a future  general  rc.sult  of  all  the  Survevs 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  writers  who,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to 
draw  up  such  General  Report,  will  not  com- 
plain that  the  authorities  given  are  too  numerous ; 
but  were  Reports  written  as  some  men  .seem  to 
wish,  that  general  work  would  pre.^ent  many 
blank  counties,  from  such  not  otlering  to  the  in- 
dividual Surveyors  particulars  which  appeared  suf- 
ficiently interesting  to  common  readers.  The 
money,  and  consequently  time,  allowed  by  the 
Board,  must  necessarilv  cause  some  deficiencies 
in  all  Reports  ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  wdicn 
too  much  attention  in  the  writers  to  produce  ra- 
ther agreeable  books  than  useful  tables,  is  the 
cause  ot  many  others. 

Such  readers  as  arc  apt  to  think  that  there  is 
little  use  in  colle61ing  insulated,  and  perhaps  ap- 
parently contradidlory  fails,  will  not  be  pleased 
in  reading  many  of  the  pages  of  this,  or  of  my 
other  Reports;  but  such  should  in  candour  refleit 
on  that  great  object  of  the  Board,  to  colleit  hereaf- 
ter the  intelligence  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
into  one  focus;  a general  result  ; and  in  the  work, 
to  be  executed  with  that  view',  the  discordant 
fails  will  he  compared,  and  reduced  to  a systema- 
tic 
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tic  order.  Circumstances  which,  in  any  Report, 
may  ajjpear  anomalous  at  present,  may  then  be 
reduced  to  known  principles  ; and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  future  work,  the  person,  or  persons, 
to  whose  care  that  important  obje6t  may  be  en- 
trusted, will  not,  I conceive,  regret  the  number 
of  the  fadts  collected  ; but  will,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  have  reason,  on  many  subje61s,  to  lament 
that  the  materials  are  not  sufficiently  varied  to 
furnish  the  solution  of  all  difficulties.  It  is  not  by 
curtailing  facts,  that  such  future  Work  can  be 
rendered  great  and  useful.  The  cases,  at  present 
insulated  and  undigested,  when  contrasted,  com- 
pared, or  combined  with  others  equally  distindt, 
and  apparently  unimportant,  W’ill  refledl  a mutual 
light,  and  produce  an  effedl  which  will  be  found 
nearly,  perhaps  wholly  wanting,  on  siibje6ts  where 
the  previous  collection  has  been  sparingly  made 
by  the  Reporters,  because  unable  themselves  to 
deduce  material  conclusions. 
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AGillCULTURAL  SURVEY 


OF 

■ESSE  X. 


CHAP.  I. 

geographical  state  and  circumstances. 


SECT.  I. — SITUATION  AND  EXTENT.  i 

- ' } . 

**  county  of  Essex  is  one  of  the  eastern  maritime 

counties.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  j on  the  west  by  the  rivers  Lea  and  Storty 
with  a part  of  Hertfordshire  ; on  the  north  by  the  river 
Stour,  and  part  of  Cambridgeshire ; and  on  the  south 
by  the  fiver  Thames.  Its  situation  is  between  51“  30', 
and  52°  15'  north  latitude,  and  from  London,  about 
1“  20'  east  longitude.  Its  extent,  from  east  to  west,  is  about 
60  miles ; from  north  to  south,  50 ; its  outline  or  boun-, 
daries,  about  120  miles ; containing  nearly  one  million 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres*.” 

Mr.  Neele,  map-engraver  to  the  Board,  from  measuring 


ESSEX.]} 


• Hewlett. 

B 


the 


2 


DIVISIONS. 


the  new  map  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  makes  it  abont 
94'2,720  acres.  The  table  annexed  to  the  returns  of 
poor-rates,  in  consequence  of  the  aft  of  the  43d  of  the 
King,  makes  it  976,000  acres. 


SECT.  II. — DIVISIONS. 

« 

The  divisions  of  this  county  may  be  considered  as 
twofold,  natural  and  artificial.  Its  natural  divisions  are 
divided  into  continent  and  islands.  Its  continent  com- 
prehends by  far  the  major  part.  Its  islands  are  numerous, 
but  not  extensive  ; they  lie  bordering,  partly  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  partly  on  the  river  Thames,  The  first 
and  the  most  valuable,  to  the  south-east,  is  the  island  of 
Mersea,  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  Colchester,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Colne  and  Blackwater ; a rich  and 
fertile  spot,  about  ^v?  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two 
from  north  to  south.  The  islands,  towards  the  south, 
ia  the  hundred  of  Rochford,  arc.  Foulness,  Wallasea, 
Potten,  Havengore,  and  New  England,  contiguous  to 
each  other  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Crouch  river  j 
to  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  German  Ocean  j and  to 
the  west,  by  the  continental  part  of  the  hundred  of 
Rochibrd ; and  are  about  fiaur  or  five  miles  from  Roch- 
fiord  town.  The  remaining  island,  going  towards  the 
south-west,  is  Canvey  Isle,  surrounded  by  branches  of 
the  river.  Thames,  and  situated  nearly  at  its  mouth. 

“ The  artificial  divisions  of  the  county  arc,  hundred^ 
towns,  parishes,  and  hamlets.  There  are  fourteen  hun- 
dreds, and  five  snialler  distrifts,  called  half-hundreds, 
containing,  in  all,  403  parishes,  and  24  market-towns*.” 

* Hewlett. 
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SECT.  III. CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  county,  in  the  common  and 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  is  mild ; its  northerly  and 
easterly  winds,  however,  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
quarters,  especially  during  the  spring  months,  when 
they  most  prevail,  are  pernicious,  both  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creation ; bringing  to  the  latter  destruflive 
blights ; to  the  former,  the  human  species  particularly, 
colds  and  hoarseness.  Part  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
limits,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  and  the  river 
Thames,  in  the  hundreds  of  Thurstable,  D^gey,  Roch- 
ford,  Barstable,  and  Chaffers,  are  not  a little  subjeft, 
during  the  autumnal  months,  to  thick  and  stinking  fogs, 
which  are  often  produflive  of  quartan  agues ; and  a per- 
son can  hardly  pass  through  these  hundreds,  w'ithout 
being  struck  with  a proof  of  it  in  the  sallow  sickly  faces 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  prominent  bellies  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  draining  of  marshes,  and  the  highly  improved 
cultivation  of  the  lands,  however,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, have  already  greatly  abated  these  evils,  and 
probable  hopes  perhaps  may  be  indulged,  that  in  time  it 
will  be  as  salubrious  as  the  rest  of  the  county,  which  by 
no  means  deserves  the  imputation  of  unhealthiness,  but 
may  safely  stand  a comparison  with  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom*.” 

The  region  of  agues  in  Essex,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is 
pretty  extensive.  That  they  should  abound  in  the  vici- 
nity of  marshes,  is  not  surprising } but  I was  hurt  to  find, 
that  the  most  elevated  situations,  in  what  are  called  the 
hundreds,  are  not  exempt  from  them.  The  highest  land 
for  many  miles  is  Landon  hill  \ and  a clergyman  going 
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tlicre  to  do  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath,  complimented  the 
clerk  on  the  healthy  situation  he  lived  in.  In  reply,  he 
was  assured  of  the  contrary,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
thought  themselves  more  plagued  wifli  cold  chills  (the 
provincial  term  for  the  tnaladie  du  pais ),  tl'.an  they  were 
in  the  vales.  Those  hills  attrafl  the  vapours  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  air,  and  render  the  inhabitants  unhealthy. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  ESSEX,  BY  DERHAM. 

“ In  the  summer  1708,  part,  especially  about  the  sol- 
stice, was  much  colder  than  usual.  On  June  12,  it  was 
so  cold,  that  my  thermometer  was  near  the  point  of  hoar- 
frost, and  in  some  places  I have  heard  there  Was  an  hoar- 
frost ; and,  during  all  the  cool  weather  of  that  month, 
we  had  frequent  and  large  rains ; so  that  the  whole 
month’s  rain  amounted  to  above  two  inches  depth,  which 
is  a large  quantity  for  Upminster,  even  in  the  wettest 
months.” — Derham,  Phys.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

“ At  Upminster,  in  Essex,  nineteen  inches  and  a quar- 
ter the  depth  of  rain.” — Derham^  Phys.  Tlseol.  vol.  i.  p.  32. 


SECT.  IV. — SOIL. 

With  regard  to  soil,  every  species  of  loam,  as 
Messrs.  Griggs  have  justly  observed,  from  the  most  stub- 
born to  the  mildest,  is  to  be  found  ; nor  is  the  county 
without  a portion  of  light  gravelly  land,  or  a good  share 
of  meadow  and  marsh  ground,  the  major  part  of  which, 
with  management  adapted  to  its  different  qualities,  is 
very  produitivc. 

Mr.  Vancouver  has,  under  this  head,  divided  the 
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«eunty  into  fourteen  distrifts,  marking  each  with  his 
characteristic  distinctions  of  soil. 

I have  a very  high  opinion  of  his  practical  knowledge, 
but  as  I do  not  think  he  has  been  explicit  enough  in  his 
distinctions,  I find  it  necessary  also  to  form  an  arrange- 
ment from  my  own  observations  in  the  county. 

, I divide  it  into  eight  districts. 

I.  The  crop  and  fallow  district  of  strong  loam,  includ- 
ing the  Roodings. 

II.  The  maritime  district  of  fertile  loam. 

III.  IV.  & V.  Three  districts  of  strong  loam,  not  pe- 
culiar  in  management. 

VI.  Tlxc  turnip  land  district. 

VII.  The  chalk  district.  ^ 

VIII.  The  district  of  miscellaneous  loams.  = 


A'0rjf.S  ON  THE  SOIL  IN  THE  SOODING  DISTSICt^  ' 
NO.  I. 


'Phis  district,  marked  crop  and  fallow  in  the  map,  and 
which  may  also  be  called  the  Roodings,  from  similarity  of 
soil  and  management,  is,  as  appears  by  the  map,  of  large 
extent.  What  may  generally  be  called  the  whole  of  it 
(for  the  exceptions  are  only  of  vales  titrough  which  brooks 
run,  and  the  immediate  slopes  to  them),  is  a strong,  wet, 
heavy,  reddish,  or  brown  loam,  upon  a whitish  clay 
marl  bottom ; poaching  with  rain  ; adhesive  ; yields  very 
little  without  hollow-draining  ; and  good  crops,  not  with- 
out manure  and  careful  management.  The  standard  hus- 
bandry of  the  whole  is  crop  and  fallow;  that  is,  1.  Fal- 
low ; 2.  Wheat ; 3.  Fallow ; 4.  Barley ; which  singular 
husbandry  is  universally  contended  for  as  the  most  prb- 
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fitable ; and  althougli  every  farmer  perhaps  in  the  dis» 
trift  has  what  is  called  etch  (that  is,  after)  crops,  yet  the  ' 
quantity  is  so  restrifted  by  leases  and  agreements,  that  the 
variations  make  no  considerable  exceptions.  Some  clover, 
pease,  tares,  and  a few  beans,  arc  scattered  about  the 
country ; but  the  generally  prevailing  features  are  white 
corn  and  fallow.  There  is,  however,  a distinction  in  fer, 
tility,  between  the  soil  locally  called  red  Jnnd,  and  the 
rest,  to  which  no  appropriate  term  is  attached.  This  red 
land  is  the  poorest,  and  not  usually  valued  at  more  than 
12s.  an  acre ; whereas  the  rest  of  the  district  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally at  15/.  and,  by  late  agreements,  rising  to  18 x.  or 
20/. 

The  district  of  the  Roodings,  which  takes  its  name 
from  that  of  six  or  seven  parishes  so  called,  is  much  more 
extensive,  relative  to  similarity  of  soil  and  husbandry, 
than  the  limits  of  those  parishes.  Going  from  Harlow 
to  Dunmow,  in  less  than  two  miles,  and  long  before  the 
village  of  Shearing,  the  white  clay  marl  bottom  com- 
menced, and  the  course  of  crop  and  fallow.  The  same 
soil  and  the  same  husbandry,  with  no  material  variation, 
continues  the  thirteen  miles  which  reach  to  within  one  of 
Saffron  Walden.  It  is  a hilly  distrjCl,  in  which  the  sur- 
face loam  in  the  vales  is  dryer  and  better  than  on  the 
hills,  and  in  some  cases  form  a very  good  soil ; but  the 
g«eral  feature  is  a wet  loam  on  a clay  marl  bottom. 

The  Hallingburies  are  heavy,  and  the  course  of  crop 
and  fallow  denote  that  they  belong  to  the  Rooding  dis- 
trlCl.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Rise,  mentioned  the  pitchi- 
ncss  of  the  soil  making  it  stick  like  glue ; but  this  remark 
must  be  taken  with  caution ; for  the  iron  on  their  plough- 
breasts  shew  that  the  soil  does  not  rank  with  the  superior 
clays  under  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  where  this  qua- 
lity is  $p  remarkable^  It  is  all  a loam  on  a whitish  clay 
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'warl,  and  nearly  resembles  the  district  called  High 
folk : the  same  husbandry  is  applicable  to  both. 

The  strong  loams  on  a whitish  clay  upon  which  summer 
fallows  prevail,  abound  at  Raine  and  Felstead,  where 
turnip  loams  are  scarce.  They  are  all  hollow-drained  j 
and”  the  country,  in  general,  has  received  this  improve- 
ment twice,  and  even  thrice : in  those  soils  where  flints 
abound  in  the  clay,  the  drains  are  not  durable.  This  soil 
is  under  fallow  for  wheat,  and  then  fallow  for  barley. 
They  assert  that  the  white  clay  bottomed  lands  will  not 
do  for  grass. 

Much  of  the  land  just  described,  Mr.  Saville,  of  Book- 
ing, had  prepared  me  for  hearing  of,  under  the  term 
poor  red  land,  which  is,  however,  a misnomer,  for  vety 
little  of  it  has  a reddish  cast,  at  least  when  I saw  it : it  is 
of  rather  a light  brown  colour,  when  dry.  Much  of  it 
of  a shallow  staple ; crumbles  into  fine  powder,  never 
having  the  least  disposition  to  break  into  more  defined 
forms ; the  substratum  a clay,  whitish,  from  a small  quan- 
tity of  chalk  stones ; will  yield  nothing  without  drain- 
ing, and  very  little  with.  I found  much  of  this  land  all 
the  way  to  Dunmow,  and  thence  to  Waltham;  and  Mt*. 
FowKe,  of  the  former  place,  informed  me,  that  it  is 
found,  in  another  direflion,  to  hold  nearly  to  Stortford : 
extends  through  all  the  Roodings,  interspersed  with  bet- 
ter lands ; and  also  beyond  Thaxted,  in  the  way  t^af- 
fron  Walden.  Here  it  has  got  a particular  name  ; any 
where  else  it  would  be  called  a thin  wet  loam  on  a clay 
bottom.  Mr.  Fowke  assured  me  that  it  will  not  yield 
any  grass  for  more  than  two  years.  Rain  makes  it  stick 
to  the  sheep’s  feet  like  pitch.  With  such  a soil  the  great 
deficiency  of  the  country  is,  there  being  very  little  pas- 
ture in  it.  Turnips  not  attempted;  when  they  havfe 
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been  tried,  nothing  could  exceed  the  horrid  spe£lade  (jf 
getting  them  oflF  the  land. 

At  Warners,  Mr.  Saville’s,  in  Great  Waltham,  I 
was  in  the  head-quarters  of  this  red  land,  as  it  is  called  : 
he  has  much,  and  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Poole,  some  hun- 
dreds of  acres  ; and  here  I heard  soma  fresh  circumstances 
of  it.  ' An  assertion  is,  that  the  white  clay  under  it  does 
no  good  when  spread  on  the  surface.  Of  this  I must  have 
great  doubt.  There  is  some  of  it  that  does  not  require 
draining,  yet  is  not  dry  enough  for  turnips.  Some  far-  ^ 
mers  have  tried  deep  ploughing,  and  wild  oats  the  only 
consequence. 

Bringing  up  the  under  stratum  is  almost  sure  to  pro- 
duce this  effect ; so  that  in  digging  hollow  drains,  when 
the  lower  spit  is  thrown  on  the  land,  the  diredlion  of  the 
drains  may  afterwards  be  traced  by  lines  of  wild  oats. 

Crow-garlic  also  abounds  on  it.  It  yields  clover,  but 
the  plant  will  fatten  nothing,  from  (as  it  is  said)  being 
-bitter ; stock  even  eat  it  with  difficulty : they  call  it  par- 
tridge-leg'd  clover,  with  red  stalks  and  small  leaves. 

I walked  into  some  of  Mr.  Poole’s  fields  that  were  fal- 
low, and  brought  away  a specimen  of  the  soil.  The  pa- 
rish having  been  valued  for  the  rates,  the  poor  red  land 
was  estimated  at  12j-.  an  acre. 

One  remark  I could  not  but  make  on  this  soil,  which  is 
spo]^n  of  in  this  neighbourhood  in  a style  of  deprecia- 
tion, as  if  it  was  the  parent  of  poverty ; every  one  I met, 
said  that  he  had  rather  give  20x.  for  good  land,  than 
have  this  for  nothing;  and  the  remark  is  the  faft,  that  chi- 
cory is  indigenous  in  every  lane  and  on  the  borders  of  most 
of  the  fields,  even  the  very  poorest.  It  is  surely  marvel- 
lous, that  men  should  become  poor  by  fallowing  a misera- 
ble soil,  and  yet  will  not  open  their  eyes  to  see  the  sponta- 
neous 
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pieous  gifts  of  the  Almighty,  which,  cultivated,  would 
save  a very  great  expense,  and  by  being  close-fed  for  some 
yeai's  by  sheep,  would  infallibly  prepare  for  corn.  My 
proposal  to  Mr.  S tviLLEand  others  was,  to  sow  the  worst 
field  he  has  with  10  or  12  lb.  of  chicory  per  acre,  a por* 
tion  of  coclsfoot-grass,  and  a small  quantity  of  trefoil 
and  white  clover ; to  sheep-feed  till  the  land  was  turfed 
enough  to  pare  and  bujn ; then  to  take  on  one  part  a crop 
of  oats,  laying  down  again  to  grasses ; and  on  another 
part  to  harrow  in  grasses  again  in  August,  without  corn, 
mixing  a portion  of  plants,  as  crested  dogstail,  S:c.  &c. 
pf  a better  description,  which,  in  this  improved  state  of 
the  soil,  would  probably  succeed  well. 

A variation  against  chicory  rising  in  the  oats  is,  to  sow 
winter  tares  (soiled),  for  the  first  crop ; then  to  fallow 
for  oats,  and  sow  the  grasses  as  above-mentioned. 

In  discourse  with  Mr.  Porter,  of  Little  Leighs,  on 
this  soil,  of  which  he  has  none,  but  has  long  known 
it  well  in  the  fields  of  his  neighbours,  he  assured  me  that 
the  charadicr  that  had  been  given  me  of  it,  was  very  true. 
It  is  horrid  land,  of  which  he  would  never  buy  or  hire 
an  acre.  It  runs,  by  frosts,  from  the  roots  of  wheat, 
.which  becomes  root-fallen ; .the  clover  is  so  bitter,  that 
cattle  will  scarcely  cat  it. 

Besides  the  route  marked  in  the  map,  I crossed  this  dis- 
Jrict  on  a former  occasion,  from  Dunmow,  in  a line  to 
Ongar;  and  also,  from  Dunmow  quite  to  Hockerillj  and 
from  Finchingfield  to  Dunmow. 


iVOr^S  ON  TH£  SOILS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  FERTILE 
LOAM,  NO.  II. 

At  Bradfield,  near  Maningtree,  I entered  a soil  which 
had  not  occurred  before  during  the  course  of  the  journev" 
very  rich  loam,  which,  apparently  and  to  the  touch| 
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should  tiot  be  called  either  a sandy  or  a clayiey  loaiRf 
perhaps  an  impalpable  one  would  not  be  an  improper 
term.  It  nearly  resembles  the  fine  loams  of  Flanders; 
The  dry  surface  is  a very  light  pale  stone  colour^  tending 
to  white,  and  in  many  fields  almost  white.  It  is  tenacious 
or  friable,  according  to  weather ; the  clods  Tore,  found 
sometimes  as  hard  as  those  of  pure  clay,  but  fall  by  rain  tft 
powder,  after  well  roasting  in  the  sun.  The  quantity  of 
Band,  or  rather  probably  the  size  of  tire  particles,  givcB 
the  variation  of  being  pitchy,  and  adhering  to  the  mould- 
board of  the  plough,  rather  more  than  the  quality  of  the 
mider  stratum,  which  is  very  generally  a strong  loam» 
tending  to-  that  species  of  clay  wliich  in  some  cases  moul- 
ders into  small  particles,  and  in  others  shivers,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  into  dies,  and  angular  bits  -y  the 
colour  dark  brown.  Some  of  the  stiffer  bottonas  assume 
the  appearance  of  tile  clay,  and  has  a yellow  hue.  Some 
of  these  very  rich  loams  are,  from  a gravelly  tendency  of 
the  subsoil,  or  from  the  depth  and  more  sandy  quality  of 
the  surface  mould,  dry  enough  for  turnips : a few  dry 
enough  to  feed  off  with  slieep } but  the  much  larger  ex- 
tent in  several  parishes,  consists  of  a loam  too  heavy  and 
too  retentive  of  moisture  for  that  root ; so  that  in  much 
the  greater  part,  a summer  fallow  is  given  once  in  four 
or  five  years.  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Bradfield,  sl>ewed  me 
many  fields  of  these  soils  at  that  place,  and  also  at  Wicks  ^ 
the  latter  stronger,  more  retentive,  and  wetter,  than 
those  of  Bradfield,  yielding  greater  crops  of  corn,  but 
worked  with  more  difficulty  and  expense,  than  the  lands 
at  Bradfield,  sticking  to  the  ploughs  like  pitch.  The 
fanning  traveller  will  find  these  soils  deserving  much  at- 
tention ; for  they  are  not  to  be  seen  in  whole  counties, 
and,  I suspefl,  no  where  at  a distance  from  the  sea. 
There  is  much  resemblance  with  the  fine  loams  of 
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^ast  Norfolk,  Init  are  more  stiff,  and  difficult  to  ma- 
;tage. 

Wrabness  parish  has  more  sand.  Ramsey  is  more  ge- 
nerally heavy.  WLeks  has  some  turnip  land,  but  more 
that  is  heavier  than  Bradfield.  Dovercourt  much  fine 
turnip  land ; but  in  all  of  them  the  good  loams  are  of  this 
pale  and  impalpable  character. 

Bradfield  to  Tendnng,  heavy ; but  a level  of  200  acres 
about  Tendring,  chiefly  turnip  land. 

Beaumont  generally  strong,  but  has  some  turnip 
land. 

To  Ramsey  and  Harwich  very  good  turnip  loams ; but 
some  heavy  that  are  excdlent,  of  the  quality  above  de- 
scribed. 

At  Harwich,  examined  the  strata  of  the  cliff.  The 
conversion  of  the  clay  ooze  into  that  hard  stone  of  which 
Framlingham  and  Orford  castles  are  built,  is  curious.  It 
is  found  here  quite  soft  like  clay,  and  in  all  the  progressive 
stages,  till  it  becomes  stone.  There  ^are  masses  of  it, 
/ which  arc  at  one  end  ooze,  and  at  the  other  stone. 
There  is  also  a stratum  of  concreted  shells,  which  break- 
ing  down  from  the  cliff,  are  found  in  lumps  below ; 
some  of  them  mixed  with  pyrites,  of  which  imperfeft 
.ore,  pieces  are  found  scattered.  I brought  away  speci- 
mens of  these  soils,  stones,  &c.  and  have  since  found 
that  a given  weight  of  the  ooze  stone  contains  a vastly 
greater  proportion  of  air  (gas)  than  the  ooze  itself,  being 
as  1 1 5 to  15. 

The  same  fine  impalpable  loams  are  at  Little  Oakley, 
where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  shewed  me  the  variations  of 
K>il;  some  of  the  high  lands  strong,  but  much  lighter,  and 
turnip  land  } the  slopes  light,  and  finishing  in  the  marsh, 
where  the  arable  is  very  heavy  and  strong,  but  rich.  All 
the  stronger  loams  here  are  of  so  tenacious  a quality,  that, 
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when  moist,  they  stick  to  the  plough  like  pitch ; so  tbaj 
cast  plough-irons,  they  assert,  cannot  be  used.  s 

The  same  land  is  found  at  Beaumont,  and  with  nearly 
the  same  variations;  this  township  was  named  to  me  as 
one  of,  if  not  the  best  in  the  whole  hundred  of  Tendring, 
At  Kirby,  I remarked  a browner  hue  in  the  soil  of 
some  of  the  fallows,  inclining  a shade  or  two  to  red ; but 
many  of  them  are  still  of  the  same  pale  and  excellent  loam 
which  has  travelled  with  me  from  Mistley. 

Tlu's  loam  occurs  also  at  Great  Holland,  with  the  ge- 
neral variation  of  some  admitting  turnips,  and  some  be- 
ing too  heavy  for  that  root.  Mr.  Cotes  agreed  with  me, 
‘ in  its  resemblance  to  the  best  land  of  Fleg  hundred,  in 
Norfolk,  and  remarked  that,  like  Fleg,  it  is  pale  and 
deep,  and  works  wet  or  dry.  A fourth  of  the  parish  is 
mixed,  and  dry  enough  for  turnips ; but  the  strong  land 
is  in  higher  estimation. 

Great  Clackton  has  more  light  and  poorer  bnd  than  in 
the  parishes  yet  noted,  and  some  wet ; but  it  possesses  a 
good  deal  of  the  fine  strong  loam.  In  Idttle  Clackton 
much  strong  land.  At  St.  Ossyth’s  are  the  same  soils  j 
but  more  light  for  turnips  than  of  the  impalpable  loams. 

Tollesbury,  strong  but  rich  loam.  Toleshunt  Dar- 
cey,  some  heavy,  but  good ; the  rest  good  free  mixed  loam. 
Goldhangcr,  dry  and  very  good  turnip  loam.  Becking- 
bam,  good,  and  not  strong.  Ousy  Island,  in  Blackwater, 
affine  spot  of  200  acres,  rich  turnip  loam. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  traft  of  land  near  Maldon, 
is  the  dead  level  space  which  extends  from  about  Lang- 
ford, along  the  coast,  to  Goldhangcr  church,  and  is  of 
various  breadths.  Much  the  greater  part  is  arable,  there 
being  only  here  and  there  a pasture  of  convenience.  I ac- 
companied Mr.  Lee  to  his  farm  at  Goldhangcr,  and  found 
that  the  soil  improved  as  I advanced  for  about  five  miles. 
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H'is  fields  close  to  the  sea  wall  are  of  an  excellent  quality; 
a deep,  putrid,  dry,  sound,  friable,  red  and  black  earth, 
for  two  feet  deep,  on  a bottom  of  grarel,  which  forms 
the  subsoil  of  the  whole  level.  The  crops  equal  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  land,  which  is  of  admirable  fertility : it 
does  much  better  for  barley  than  wheat,  having  had  ten 
quarters  an  acre  of  the  former  on  it,  but  seven  common. 
Of  oats,  eight  to  ten  constantly.  I saw  immense  crops  of 
beans  on  it.  It  extends  to  the  sea  walL  I brought  speci- 
mens for  chymical  examination. 

Some  spots,  however,  of  a loose  frothy  sand,  are  bad, 
and  crops  of  every  kind  failing,  either  eaten  by  the  wire- 
worm,  or  root-fallen.  These  should  be  squared  for  a dif- 
ferent management,  and  would  be  much  safer  if  trodden 
well  after  sowing  even  in  wet  weather ; they  could  not  be 
too  much  kneaded.  A coat  of  clay,  were  it  to  be  had, 
would  much  improve  them. 

Generally,  to  tlie  south  of  Maldon,  is  strong  land, 
and  to  the  north  all  light  and  turnip  loam,  till  Toleshunt 
Darcey;  Haybridge,  Langford,  and  Ulting,  all  light.  And 
the  marshes  near  Maldon  arc  not  good  grazing  land ; the 
best  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town  is  the  flat,  the  far  greater 
part  of  which  is  arable,  extending,  where  I viewed  it, 
from  Langdon  to  Goldhangcr. 

Direflly  under  the  hill  on  which  Maldon  is  pi£hi- 
resquely  situated,  is  a traft  of  marshes  of  some  extent, 
but  which  are  not  in  much  estimation  for  their  quality. 
They  extend  on  both  sides  the  Blackwater,  from  this  ter- 
mination of  that  estuary  to  the  sea ; they  are,  however, 
better  than  those  on  the  north  shore.  All  the  way  hence 
to  Bradwell  they  are  reckoned  rather  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, and  by  no  means  so  good  as  those  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Dengey  hundred. 

The  soil  of  Mersea  Island  is  all  good ; in  general  a 
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sandy  loam,  very  rich  and  fertile.  It  has  no  wet  strohg 
clay,  nor  any  striking  tendency  to  it,  except  a narrow 
slope  falling  from  the  general  level  of  the  surface,  down 
to  the  narrow  tract  of  the  north  marshes.  Here  there  is 
some  strong  land ; but  land-draining  it  rarely  necessary, 
except  on  spots,  and  for  carrying  oiF  springs.  In  a simi- 
lar  manner  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  generally 
light  land,  dry,  sound,  and  very  excellent  turnip  soil; 
and  the  centre  of  the  isle,  from  £.  to  W.  contains  the 
best  land,  which  they  call  a mtxeJ  soil.  Much  of  this  part 
is  as  fine  land  as  any  one  can  wish  to  farm ; a sandy  loam, 
not  gritty,  nor  impalpable,  of  a dark  ha2el  brown  colour; 
friable,  yet  moist ; never  burns ; wants  no  drains;  not 
dry  enough,  however,  to  eat  off' turnips,  as  the  lower 
stratum  is  a yellow  adhesive  loam.  The  dry  turnip' 
loams  are  very  sandy,  and  the  grains  of  sand  large  and 
gritty ; this  also  is  very  fine  and  profitable  land.  The 
rent  of  the  whole  island  may  be  20s.  or  21s.  per  acre;  but 
rising  rapidly,  the  late  bargains  having  been  made  at  25s4 
SOj-.  and  even  4>0s. 

The  nearly  flat  space  at  Burnham,  between  the  high 
lands  and  the  river  Crouch,  which  joins  the  marshes,  is 
of  a light  soil.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  about  400  acres, 
that  suit  turnips.  The  depth  of  the  staple  seven  or  eight 
inches,  on  a reddish  stiffer  loam  ; b^Kwhich  would  not 
burn  to  brick  or  tile ; at  a foot  depth,  tending  to  gravel ; 
the  marshes  (a  great  space  of  which  is  under  the  plough), 
though  not  clay,  is  very  wet  in  winter,  but  never  Blocks  or 
iurns ; a friable  mould,  too  wet  to  feed  turnips  on,  and 
water-furrowed  at  the  expense  of  5s.  or  6/.  an  acre;  under 
it  a sort  of  silty  loam,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  It 
improves  as  you  advance  to  the  ocean,  and  is  best  of  all 
in  the  farm  at  the  south-east  point  on  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 
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' ' Foulness  Island,  I am  much  inclined  to  think  the  richest; 
soil  in  this  county.  The  following  is  a note  I made  on  k 
many  years  ago : 

The  whole  island  was  certainly  the  bed  of  the  sea;  there 
are  layers  of  oyster  and  cockle-shells  in  it ; and  every 
other  appearance  confirm  the  idea : it  is  therefore  tho- 
roughly impregnated  with  marine  sidt,  not  only  in  its 
origin,  but  from  high  tides  breaking  the  banks  and  over- 
flowing it.  Forty  years  ago  the  whole  was  under  waters 
and  no  corn  got  for  two  years ; but  after  that  imuk ' 
greater  than  ever,  so  as  to  furnish  an  eSe^fu^  proof  thsfi: 
the  water  did  good,  after  being  chastened  and  corre£l;Ql 
by  the  atmosphere.  This  saline  quality  k entangled  in  a 
peculiar  loamy  substance,  very  different  from  any  that  arc 
found  in  upland  countries.  The  richest  soils  in  such,  arc 
composed  in  a great  measure  of  sand  mixed  with  a por- 
tion of  clay,  and  are,  from  this  quantity  of  sand,  very 
friable.  But  with  the  soil  of  Foulness  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent } for  wliatever  friableness  it  possesses,  seems  to  be 
owing  to  a fermentative  power,  arising  from  the  action  of 
(he  atmospliere  on  a body  abounding  with  mucilaginoss 
particles.  It  falls,  when  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weatlier,  into  dies,  and  is  more  like  the  crystalized 
forms  of  mud  drying  in  the  sun,  than  the  crumbling 
looseness  of  common  loams.  There  is  very  little  appear- 
ance of  any  sanJ  in  it  j the  particles  are  so  fine,  that  one. 
would  imagine  it  would  easily  become  an  impalpable  pow- 
der ; on  the  contrary,  It  is  capable  of  such  adliesion,  diat 
a clod  will  become  very  hard.  Hence,  therefore,  it  seems  to- 
be  composed  of  clay,  fine  sand,  some  mucilaginous  princi- 
{de  which  ferments  with  rain  and  warmth,  and  that  saline 
quality  it  derives  from  ks  origin  and  situation.  Crumtfled, 
in  the  hand,  it  yields  a strong  scent,  so  that  the  volatils. 
alkali  would  probably  be  discovered  by  a chymical  pro- 
cess. 
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cess.  The  fertility  of  it  is  so  great,  that  the  farmers  are 
very  little  attentive  to  dung  ; nor  do  they  commonly  ven- 
ture it  for  any  sort  of  corn,  for  it  throws  up  much  straw^ 
without  any  improvement  of  the  crop.  If,  however,  they 
laid  it  on  for  beans,  I should  suppose  this  would  not  be- 
the  case.  I must  observe  on  this  natural  excellence  of 
the  soil,  that  it  is  perfectly  unattainable  by  art ; tl>c  great 
claboratory  of  Nature  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
leaves  the  utmost  skill  of  the  chymical  farmer  at  an  infi- 
nite distance.  I often  see, crops  of  as  great,  and  some- 
times of  a greater  bulk,  than  those  of  Foulness,  the  straw 
longer,  and  the  field  seemingly  as  much  loaded  v but 
when  this  is  the  result  of  art,  the  product  in  grain  is  noC 
answerable,  and  even  turns  out  sometimes  comparatively 
mean  ; mildews  seize  it,  or  the  least  rain  beats  it  to  the 
ground ; but  when  the  luxuriance,  or  health  of  it,  is  the 
result  of  natural  fertility,  the  plants  are  not  subjeft  to  be 
beaten  down,  the  mildew  is  far  less  fatal,  the  ears  are  nu- 
merous, long,  and  ,well  filled,  and  a bulk  equal  to  the 
eye  is  far  more  produdtive  in  corn.  This  great  inferio- 
rity will  always  be  found  by  those  who  attempt  to  raise 
great  crops  of  wheat  by  means  of  rich  manuring,  which, 
in  faft,  ought  rather  to  be  applied  to  beans,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, &c. 

Mr.  PoTTON  informed  me,  that  no  (' land-ditching)  hol- 
low-draining, is  done  in  the  island,  but  milch  water- 
furrowing. The  west  part  is  the  stillest  land,  from  mix- 
ture of  clay  \ the  eastern  side  is  the  lightest ; and  he 
thinks  the  centre  of  the  island  is  the  best  land.  He  fur- 
ther remarked,  that,  between  wet  and  dry,  the  soil  sticks 
to  the  plough  very  much.  When  dry,  it  has  a pale  light 
coloured  surface,  almost  white ; a near  resemblance  to 
the  soil  of  Fleg,  in  Norfolk,  and  the  impalpable  loams  of 
Tendring, 
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“ Through  the  whole  of  the  marsh  islands,  which  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  same  source,  and  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  originally  formed  and 
superinduced  by  the  sea ; the  corresponding  levels,  or  those 
intakes  adefled  at  the  same  period  of  time,  are  found  to 
consist  of  a perfeffly  similar  surface  and  substrata,  and  to 
be  equally  tender,  rich,  and  luxuriant  in  all  their  pro- 
duAions.  The  higher  levels,  or  those  intakes  which  have 
been  accomplished  in  more  modern  times,  are,  from  the 
additional  quantity  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains  which 
the  sea  water,  since  the  earlier  embankments,  has  deposited 
upon  them,  become  so  far  abundant  and  generally  fruitful  .V 
in  their  produce,  as  in  a great  measure  to  disregard  the  ^ 

. almost  unceasing  operation  of  the  plough. 

On  many  of  those  lands,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  so  great  an  indiderence  to  restore  to  the  soil,  in 
the  form  of  manure,  the  useless  and  putrid  remains  of  its 
former  produce. 

Where  the  water  upon  the  lowest  levels  is  run  down 
to  a proper  point,  and  where  any  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  surface,  the  herbage  is  more  . i'- 
certain  in  a dry  season,  and  more  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  grazing,  tlian  upon  the  rich  and  deeper  stapled 
lands,  which  form  the  higher  levels. 

“ A regular  step  of  ascending  planes  is  distinflly  to  be 
traced  from  the  first  embankments;  rising  in  richness 
and  in  hdght  to  the  present  saltings.  These  are  still  open 
to  the  sea,  and  are  liable  to  a slight  overflowing  from  the 
top  of  the  spring  tides ; and  as  every  tide  makes  an  in- 
crease in  their  height,  by  depositing  its  sediment  on  their 
surface ; and  as  upon  all  these  saltings  there  is  a constant 
and  regular  increment  of  soil  from  the  annual  growth  and 
decay  of  vegetables,  these  marshes  in  a few  years  will  be 
raised  to  the  highest  level  of  the  tides,  and  thus,  without 
ESSEX.]  c the 
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the  industry  of  man,  will  the  sea  be  excluded  from  tho- 
shorcs,  and  retire  further  from  tliem.  ' ^ ^ 

From  the  situation,  general  stnuflure,  and  materials, 
of  which  these  islands  are  form^,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  ' 
can  afford  no  springs  of  water ; and  consequently,  that 
the  only  supply  for  drinking  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  rain,  or  from  the  melted  snows:  this  forms  but 
a precarious  and  scanty  dependence,  which  in  the 
Bummer  season  is  frequently  dried  up,  or  by  putrefac- 
tion rendered  extremely  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  too  frequently  also  to  that  of  the  horses  and 
cattle : hence  there  are  but  few  resident  occupiers  in  the 
islands } and  in  particular  dry  seasons,  the  larger  ^ck 
are  driven  from  Foulness  to  Shoebnry  for  water ; and  in . 
like  manner,  from  the  other  islands  and  embanked  marshes, 
the  cattle  arc  driven  at  much  expense  and  inconvenience 
■to  water  upon  the  higher  lands*.” 

The  soil  of  Mr.  Ketcher’s  farm  in  the  upland  .part 
of  Burnham  parish,  is  a lightish  loam  on  a gravel  bottoiq ; 
and  under  this  gravel,  an  iron  rag,  and  plumb-pudding 
stone ; some  arc  1 5 inches  square,  and  break  with  wet 
into  powder ; and  under  that,  quick-sands,  in  which  are 
springs,  which  blow  up,  and  do  much  mischief;  and  these 
Mr.  Ketcher  cures  by  draining.  , . ■> 

The  soil  of  Mr.  Bawtree’s  marshes  has  a strong  ten-  ' ’ 

dency  to  a kind  of  silty  sand,  that  turns  white  when  dry. 

At  Bradwcll,  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility:  there  is  some 
turnip  land  (of  which  Mr.  Andrews  has  a good  portion), 
but  more  too  heavy  for  eating  that  plant  on  the  land.  If 
the  parish  was  in  Norfolk,  the  whole  would  be  under 
turnips  in  course : Mr.  Andrews  has  been  here  so  long, 
that  his  Norfolk  ideas  are  pretty  well  worn  out,  and  he 
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has  oplf  tvent7  Icres  of  that  root.  I do  not  assert,  how- 
ever, that  turnips  ought  to  prevail  here. 

- The  best  vein  in  the  parish,  in  Mr.  Sptogeon’s  opi- 
nion, is  that  from  the  church  to  St.  Peter’s  chapel,  ths 
whole  of  which  is  good;  it  is  a deep,  friable,  mellow 
mbuld.  The  small  fidd  which  I examined  between  the 
chapel  and  the  sea,  resembles  a black  garden  mould,  of 
an  untamed  fertility.  . . ' . ' > ' , 

The  line  soil  of  this  parish  was  a theatre  worthy  of 
tlie  efforts  of  the  most  distinguished  cultivator  in  Essex, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  whose  agriculture  and 
improvements  embraced  every  objedl;  that  an  ardent  mind 
could  speculate  on,  and  great  skill  conduct  to  a successful 
result.  His  exertions  in  building,  draining,  embanking, 
road-making,  manuring,  &c.  &c.  were  in  a superior  style, 
and  became  an  example  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  • 

• . Upon  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in 
that  parish  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pattison,  &c.  the  land 
^ is  strong  and  tenacious,  on  a stiff  clay. 

Before  I quit  Dengey  hundred,  I should  remark,  that 
there  is  a breadth  of  fine  sound,  friable,  rich  mould, 
between  the  marsh  and  the  heavy  land,  which  is  of  supe- 
rior merit,  and  ought  to  bfe  distinguished  from  the  rest 
’ of  the  country.  It  is  however,  too  narrow  to  mark  on  the 
map. 

Entering  Rochford  hundred  from  Cricksey-ferry,  I 
found  for  a small  space  some  light  turnip  land ; but  at 
Assingdon,  got  into  heavy  tenacious  loam  on  a stiff  clay ; 
and  this  soil  continued,  with  some  variation,  till  near  to 
Rochford,  where  a much  better  soil  is  perceived,  which 
holds,  according  to  Mr.  Wright  of  Rochford-hall,  to 
the  south  coast,  and  which  is,  indeed,  as  rich  a traA  of 
land  as  any  in  the  county.  It  is  a space  of  about  six  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  five  broad  from  north  to 
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south,  between  the  rivei^  Crouch  and  the  Thames ; and 
between  the  more  various  soils  of  the  western  part  of  the 
hundred  and  the  marshes  to  the  east.  A scattered  por> 
tion  on  every  farm  in  this  trafl  is  called  tomip  land  v and 
turnips  are  sown  on  such;  but  the  best  hrmers  have  doubts 
of  the  praAke,  except  where  the  soil  is  really  dry.  Mr.. 
Barkingtok  calls  about  one-fourth  of  his  home-farm 
turnip  land.  The  soil  of  this  distrifl  has  a great  simila- 
rity to  the  pale  impalpable  mould  so  often  mentioned  in 
Tendring  hundred,  and  to  the  pale  loam  of  Fleg,  in  Nor- 
folk; and  it  is  at  least  equal  to  either  of  them. 

The  best  is  found,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  from 
Rocliford  to  Wakering;  Sutton  Shopland,  Great  and 
Little  Wakering,  and  part  of  Barling;  the  Shoeburys, 

South  Church,  Prittlcwell,  arc  all  of  this  good  land ; the 
variations  not  considerable.  But  much  in  Eastwood  bad  ; 

Leigh  is  poor;  Hadlcigh  woody  and  poor;  Hockwell 
heavy ; and  towards  Raleigh,  bad. 

The  soil  is  of  great  depth  and  free  from  stones.  Any 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this  land  would  be  fallacious,  if 
the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm  be  not  taken  into  contem- 
plation. - . 

On  the  farm  of  Rochford-hall,  it  is  a mellow,  friable 
reddish  loam,  above  two  feet  deep.  I have  some  doubts  ' * ’* 

whether  to  call  it  a sandy  loam,  for  it  tends  to  that  impal- 
pable quality  which  betrays  Ihtle  grittiness,  and  yet,  what 
is  singular,  the  texture  is  good," not  binding,  but  when  • ' • 

inclined  to  adhesion  in  clods  easily  melting  into  friability.  * 

That  there  is  much  sand  in  it,  is  certain,  but  very  minute- 
ly divided.  It  takes  chalk  well,  and  is  much  the  better 
for  it.  Unquestionably,  fine  as  the  soil  is,  it  will  not  give 
a crop  of  turnips  without  dung.  Mr.  Wright  never 
succeeded  without  manuring  but  once;  and  I saw  some 
lands  not  dungctl,  in  the  middle  of  a fine  crop,  the  result 
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of  dung,  and.  they  failed  entirely.  It-will  give  pretty  good 
cole  without  dung,  but  not  great.  This  year  a field  was 
all  dunged,  except  three  acres,  and  sown  with  cole;  the 
crop  great  where  manured,  but  the  three  acres  very  in- 
different. Adjoining  the  farm  of  Rochford-hali  is  a vein 
of  a darker  hue,  which  does  not  turn  equally  pale  when 
dry : this  is  as  good  as  the  rest ; but  in  all  soils  there  will 
be  variations  in  every  circumstance : this  is  nothing  more 
than  a variation,  and  the  quantity  not  great.  At  Shoe- 
bury  it  is  a sandy  loam,  or  impalpable  sand,  two,  three, 
or  four  feet,  on  a yellowish  loam,  or  clay. 

Dr  Asplik  described  the  subsoil  at  Wakering  to  be  clay, 
and  at  three  feet  deep  a white  sand,  very  little  gravel, 
but  in  some  places  a reddish  gravel  under  the  sand. 


I 

JfOTSS  ON  THE  STEONG  WET  LAND  DISTE/CTS, 

NO.  III.  IK.  AND  V. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  the  distri£l  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  county.  I viewed  this  from  Wethersfield  to 
Hempstead,  from  the  Hedinghams  to  Haverhill,  from 
Clare  to  Belchamp  Walter,  from  Yeldham  toToppesficld; 
and  on  a former  occasion  I crossed  it  in  different  lines, 
as  from  Clare  to  Tinchingfield,  and  from  Baythom-end  to 
Walden,  by  Sampford ; and  1 once  resided  six  months  in 
this  district.  The  general  feature  of  the'  whole  is  that 
of  a strong,  wet,  poaching,  sandy  loam  on  a whitish  clay 
marl  bottom.  A great  deal  of  it  letts  for  20/.  per  acre, 
but  the  worst  at  not  more  than  12/.  The  exceptions  or 
variations  are  not  numerous : we  must  deduft  a certain 
breadth  along  every  stream,  or  brook,  in  the  district 
(and  indeed  in  the  whole  county),  for  bottoms  of  meadow, 
many  of  them  on  a gravel ; also  slopes  to  those  meadows, 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  are  sound  land,  and  a 
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tion  dry  enougb  for  turnips  *,  but  the  moment  you  rise 
up  the  hill  to  the  more  level  traft,  there  all  is  wet  loam 
smd  clay.  These  wet  spaces  have  been  all  hollow-drained 
more  than  once,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  staple  im- 
provement of  the  country.  Some  of  the  land  is  so  stiff, 
that  the  drains  (to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Eaton,  at 
Yeldham)  draw  more  from  the  top  than  the  bottom,  which, 
however,  must  be  the  case,  if  the  bottom  is  very  stiff. 
Part  of  Yeldham  is  on  a blue  clay}  and  in  Toppesfield 
there  is  not  an  acre  of  turnip  land. 

The  soil  at  Hempstead,  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  is 
a very  wet,  stiff,  and  tenacious  clay  on  a strong  marly 
clay  } some  of  it  so  poor  and  w’et,  that  it  letts  only  at  12/. 
an  acre,  and  much  dearer. than  any  of  the  better  lands  at 
double  the  rent. 

Yeldham  has  both  dry  and  wet  land  ; the  line  by  the 
turnpike-road  and  brook,  very  good : not  one-tenth  of 
the  parish,  however,  will  do  for  turnips. 

Stambourn,  heavy. 

'1  ilbury,  Birdbrook  (of  which  not  one-fourth  turnip 
land).  Ashen,  RidgwcU,  Ovington,  and  Belchamp  St. 
Paul,  on  a clay  bottom,  and  not  so  good  as  Yeldham. 

Helion,  and  Steeple  Bumpstcd,  have  much  good  dairy 
land. 

Sturmer,  good,  but  on  a clay  bottom. 

Pebmarsh  has  no  turnip  land.  < 

• Lamarsh  has  a good  share  of  turnips,  and  some  very 
fine  land. 

Twinstead  and  Alphanstone  good,  but  on  a clay 
bottom. 

At  Little  Sampford,  the  meadows  are  good ; but  there 
is  no  turnip  land,  though  1 have  seen  one  field  sown  in 
300  acres.  ' 
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■ The  Isecond  strong  land  distrift  is  that  small  space  in-' 
eluding  Wigborough,  Peldon,  &c. 

One-third  of  Lajrer  de  la  Haye  is  light  turnip  land,  and 
two-thirds  too  strong  to  feed  off  that  crop  on  the  land.- 
The  heavy  land  here  is  a shallow  surface  on  a very  strong 
loam  bottom,  but  Mr.  Buxton  thinks,  not  clay.  'Itis 
exceedingly  wet : he  has  tried  land  draining  at  half  a rod 
asunder,  and  no  benefit  whatever  resulted  from  it.  Tiles 
might  be  made  of  the  loam.  It  is  evident  enough  that  this 
soil  is,  to  every  purpose  of  farming  discrimination,  clay. 

At  Abberton,  I found  a strong  brown  clay,  tenacious, 
but  good.  At  Langenhoe,  what  I saw  was  generally 
strong  and  heavy. 

‘ At  Great  Wigborough  a new  soil  occurred : thet 
farmers  call  it  strong  loam,  and  so  it  is  \ but  the  strength, 
heaviness,  and  tenacity  are  such,  that  it  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  stiffest  clay.  It  will  not  bear  barley  j turnips 
are  out  of  the  question.  It  is  of  a rich  brown  colour,  and 
falls,  by  the  aftiou  of  the  atmosphere,  into  dies  and  angu- 
lar bits ; but  does  not,  like  weaker  soils,  crumble  into 
powder : a very  decisive  charatBeristic  whereby  to  discri- 
minate these  soils.  It  is  nearly  the  same  to  the  depth  of. 
six  or  seven  feet.  There  are  no  springs  in  it ; so  that  the 
farmers  suffer  a very  great  inconvenience  in  sending  (some- 
times several  miles)  for  water.  Hollow-drains,  for  surface 
water,  are  absolutely  useless ; they  will  not  dravj  for  a 
single  yard.  The  expense  of  working  such  a soil  is,  of 
course,  great ; but  the  crops  are  great  also.  They  throw 
the  fallows  on  to  the  four-furrowed  ridge  for  winter. 

At  Peldon,  some  very  strong  land.  * 

Layer  Marney,  and  Layer  Breton,  strong. 

. The  third  strong  land  distridt  is  that  of  Dcngey,  Roch- 
ford,  &c.  from  Hanningficld  on  the  western  extremity, 
to  Southminster  on  the  eastern ; and  from  near  Ma}don 
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to  Pitsey.  Of  this  distrift,  the  eastern  part  is  better  than 
the  western.  It  seems  as  if  the  soil  changed  gradually  as 
it  approaclies  the  rich  selvage  that  borders  on  the  marshes; 
yet  some  of  the  hills  at  St.  Lawrence  are  a strong  clay,  and 
others,  very  harsh  and  tenacious,  arc  found  at  Latching- 
don  and  Snorum.  The  western  part  of  the  district  is  not 
interesting. 

At  Snorum,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dines,  and  his  neigh- 
bours, I found  a soil,  the  reverse  of  the  friable  vale  of 
Maldon ; harsh,  stiff",  and  tenacious.  The  farmers  call 
it  loam;  but  this  is  a confusion  of  terms  common  in 
Essex ; it  is,  to  every  farming  purpose,  a decided  clay.  It 
is  of  very  great  depth.  They  have,  by  subscription,  most 
laudably  sunk  a well,  for  the  general  use  of  Snorum  and 
Latchingdon,  which  is  337  feet  deep,  and  scarcely  any 
variation  of  soil  occurred.  This  well  cost  300/.  and  is  a 
great  blessing  to  the  poor.  This  strong  clay  produces 
beautiful  samples  of  wheat. 

At  Hockley,  in  Rochford  hundred,  I found  myself 
again  in  the  clays  ; strong,  wet,  tenacious  land,  poaching 
with  rain,  and  sticking  to  the  horses’  legs.  Difficult, 
however,  as  it  is  to  work,  Mr.  Hicks,  a Suffolk  man, 
who  came  from  a farm  at  Waldingficld,  near  Lavenhara, 
where  he  paid  2 Or.  an  acre,  seemed  very  well  contented 
with  his  new  situation  ; as  he  could  get  better  crops  than 
at  Waldingfield,  without  paying  an  equal  rent.  As  to 
agues,  there  are  plenty  ; but  good  crops  seemed  to  be  the 
prevalent  idea. 

About  Raleigh,  the  general  feature  is  wet  strong  land ; 
but  there  are  many  variations ; some  poor  and  hungry, 
the  high  land  all  wet. 

The  same  from  Hadlcigh  to  and  about  Thundersley ; 
no  turnips  there  in  the  vale  lands ; the  soil  strong  and 
wet,  and  hollow-drained.  This  strong  land  continues 
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through  Pitsef)  with  but  few  variations.  The  best  lands 
by  £ir  are  the  marshes,  near  half  of  which  are  ploughed, 
and  under  the  old  course. 

From  Billericay,  by  Ramsdcn  and  Downham  to  Wick- 
ford,  the  general  feature  is  strong  and  heavy ; but  about 
Wickford,  there  is  a flat  vale  of  lighter  land,  and  a very 
good  loam  it  is,  one  to  two  feet  deep ; the  wheat  stubbles 
there  brighter,  and  indicated  much  better  crops  than  I 
had  travelled  with  of  late. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TURNIP  LOAM  DISTRICT,  NO.  Tl, 

* i 

Colchester  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a distrift  of  dry, 
sandy,  and  gravelly  loam,  which  is  perfefUy  well  adapted 
to  the  turnip  culture ; it  extends  east  and  west  from  Stan- 
way to  the  Bropileys,  and  north  and  south  from  Mistley 
to  Fingringhoc.  The  additional  trafl  added  in  the  map, 
extending  towards  Bures,  partakes,  in  a good  measure,  of 
the  same  soil,  but  with  more  variations  from  a mixture  of 
heavier  fields.  Part  of  Copdock,  Stanway,  and  Lexden, 
is  a sand,  and  a loamy  sand  on  a gravel  bottom ; much  of 
it  light,  and  much  also  so  deep  above  the  gravel,  as  to  be 
very  excellent  land,  and,  in  wet  seasons,  yields  great 
crops.  Pretty  considerable  trafts  near  Colchester  are  in 
the  occupation  of  gardeners,  who,  besides  supplying  the 
town  and  barracks  with  vegetables,  raise  considerable 
quantities  of  garden  seeds  for  the  country,  and  the  supply 
of  London. 

About  Beerchurch,  &c.  a dry,  sound,  sandy,  or  gra- 
velly loam  ; all,  or  nearly  all,  good  turnip  land,  and  for 
feeding  OS’ 5 but  most  produftive  in  wet  seasons,  and  some 
apt  to  burn  in  dry  ones,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  sur- 
face soil,  ^ or  the  sharpness  of  the  under  stratum.  Of  this 
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description  is  a level  of  sound  dry  land,  vith  some  vari- 
ations,  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  town. 

Most  of  the  land  from  Colchester  to  Maningtree,  is 
nearly  the  same  light  loamy  sand,  or  sandy  loam  on  gra- 
vel, which  is  found  at  Ardleigh : much  of  Lawford  so. 


CHALK  DISTRICT^  NO.  ril. 

In  the  north-western  corner  of  the  county,  there  is  a 
small  distri^  of  chalk  j but  small  as  it  is,  with  some  vari-  , 
ations^  however,  the  basis,  at  certain  depths,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  chalk.  At  Elmdon,  and  Strethall,  the  surface 
is  heavy  •,  and  the  point  at  Heydon  Grange,  and  Crishal 
Grange,  there  is  gravel : but  the  whole  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a continuation  of,  and  in  union  with,  the  chalk 
distrifts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  ’ 

Within  less  than  a fnile  of  Walden,  the  chalk  is  visible, 
and  the  soil  changes  entirely  to  a dry  turnip  soil  on  a chalk 
bottom.  Near  the  town,  is  a large  and  deep  excavation 
for  burning  lime.  This  ' chalk  stratum  extends  by  Aud- 
ley  End  to  the  hills  of  Littlebury,  thence  to  the  Chester- 
fords,  and  so  into  Cambridgesliire  and  Hertfordshire. 

About  Audley  End,  the  hills  are  all  chalk,*  and  the 
vales  good  loam  on  gravel,  but  with  variations.  On  the 
hills,  the  soil  is  thin,  in  some  places  not  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  on  the  chalk,  and  they  iur»  in  a hot  summer. 
Much  of  the  chalk  is  hard,  and  bad  to  plough  up ; for 
which  reason  they  are  careful  not  to  plough  too  deep. 
Elms  thrive  in  the  vales ; and  they  have  a proverb— 
flm,  good  barley  : good  oai,  good  ivheat. 

Hadstock  is  dry,  with  wet  hills  ; Ashdon,  quite  heavy; 
I.ittlc  Walden,  the  same  ; Strethall,  cold  heavy ; 

‘ Elmdon, 
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Elmdon,  the  same ; Crtshal,  part  heavy,  and  part  on  a 
basis  of  gravel. 

Near  Hockcrlll,  the  soil  is  turnip  land,  and  the  vales 
and  lower  slopes  generally  dry  and  good,  throughout  the 
way  from  Chestcrford  thither. 


NOT£S  ON  THE  DISTRICT  Of  MISCELLANEOUS 
LOAMS,  NO.  nil. 

Having  thus  struck  off  the  three  strong  land  distri^« 
that  of  the  Roodings,  the  maritime  district  of  rich  loam, 
the  turnip  loam,  and  the  chalk,  there  remains  the  larger 
part  of  the  county,  which  is  so  intermixed  with  a variety 
of  loams,  that  no  separation  can  with  propriety  be  made. 
The  variety  of  soils  in  this  space  is  great.  At  Foxhearth, 
Leiston,  and  Borely,  there  is  much  sand ; at  Lamarsh, 
some  very  rich  sandy  loam  ; also  a fine  white  sandy  loam 
at  Buhner,  and  Belchamp  Walter.  At  the  Hediughams 
and  Halsted,  rich  vales  under  hops ; at  Markshall,  &c. 
strong  clays ; at  Wickham  Bishop,  sound  sandy  loams 
around  Chelmsford,  very  good  turnip  land.  The  south' 
cm  tra£t,  from  Thomdon  to  the  Thames  distri^,  heavy, 
wet,  and  poaching,  and  not  much  more  in  the  husbandry 
than  in  the  soil  to  excite  attention.  The  potatoe  distriifr 
near  London  is,  in  a measure,  artificial.  In  the  broad 
^ce  from  Hanningfield  to  Waltham  Abbey,  every  sort 
of  soil  it  to  be  met  with.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  dis- 
tinfUons  do  not  run  into  such  masses  as  to  enable  me  to 
strike  off  any  more  distri£ls  sufficiently  different  frOm 
the  rest.  , . 

Finer  land  is  very  rarely  to  be  seen,  than  a vein  of  loamy 
sand  found  at  Borely,  Belchamp,  Bulmer,  and  Gesting- 
thorpe.  It-is  in  the  state  of  ffillow,.  after  rain,  nearly 
. ..  • white} 
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white ; and  this  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sand  m 
it.  I found  a iarm  (Brickwall)  at  Bulmer  of  this  soil,  but 
not  so  white  as  some } the  land  so  good,  apparently,  and 
of  so  high  a reputation,  that  I brought  away  a specimen 
of  it.  These  sands  are  exceedingly  fertile ; four  or  five 
quarters  of  wheat,  six  or  seven  of  barley,  seven  or  eight 
of  oats,  and  four  or  five  of  pease,  are  not  uncommon 
crops  on  them.  There  is  a strong  principle  of  adhesion  in 
them,  though  so  sandy  to  the  touch ; for  if  placed  in  the 
wet,  they  become  hard  clods.  In  all  this  country,  what- 
ever land  does  not  want  draining,  is  excellent. 

About  Ballingdon,  Middleton,  &c.  the  general  features 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Stour,  the  slopes  that  hang  to 
the  meadows  are  a fine,  sound,  friable,  sandy  loam-;  the 
hills  are  strong  and  harsh,  and  near  a stiff  clay,  but  with 
variations.  The  Suffolk,  side  of  the  river  presents  nearly 
the  same  features,  with  the  exception  that  the  range  of 
slope  from  Melford  to  Sudbury  is  superior,  and  is,  indeed, 
a trad  of  some  of  the  finest  and  deepest  loam  in  that 
county. 

About  Little  Maplestead,  they  have  light  loams  on  gra» 
vel,  and  good  strong  loam,  two  feet  deep,  on  a whitish 
clay  marl  bottom ; some  of  this  wants  draining.  The 
texture  of  the  loam  is  excellent ; it  varies  in  tenadity.  , 
Great  Maplestead  resembles  Little  Maplestead ; about 
half  the  parish  may  admit  turnips,  and  the  other  half  too 
heavy.  It  is  a hilly  country,  and  the  vales  and  slopes 
good  land ; the  tops  of  the  hills  heavy,  but  with  vari- 
ations. 

From  Sibble  Hedingham  to  Wethersfield,  is,  in  gene- 
ral, strong  loam  on  a clay  marl  bottom,  all  drained,  but 
too  wet  for  turnips : a large  portion  summer-fallowed,  and 
bid  up  on  the  two-bout  ridge  for  barley  or  wheat. 

Around  Spains-hall,  Mr.  Rugcles  possesses  1000  acres 
: ' within 
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Within  a hedge:  the  soil  of  two  sorts;  one  di7i  sound, 
gravelly,  or  sandy  loam ; the  other,  strong  loam ; both 
on  clay  marl,  but  the  former  18  to  24>  inches  deep ; so 
that  the  permeable  space  below  the  plough  is  sufficiently 
deep  to  render  drains  unnecessary ; but  where  the  loam  is 
more  tenacious,  and  nearer  the  clay,  there  draining  is 
necessary,  and  turnips  improper.  The  dry  land  runs  to 
white  clover,  and  makes  fine  pasture  and  upland  meadow. 
The  whole  is,  on  an  average,  worth  from  20s.  to  25s, 
per  acre ; some  30x. 

From  Braintree  to  Coggeshall,  strong  loam  on  clay : 
many  fallows  on  the  two-bout  ridge  for  barley  and  wheat. 
At  Markshall,  very  stiff  and  ■ tenacious,  and,  in  many 
fields,  shallow,  on  an  ill-looking  yellow  clay  bottom;  but 
seeing  very  fine  crops  of  wheat  on  it,  I examined  the  thin 
surface,  and  remarked,  that  with  all  its  tenacity,  it  was 
of  a good  texture  for  so  strong  a soil. 

About  Coggeshall,  in  the  vale,  a very  fine,  rich,  putrid  • 
loam,  eighteen  inches  deep,  on  clay;  worth  40/.  to  60/. 
an  acre  for  common  crops.  Mr.  Hanbury’s  farm  there, 
and  much  of  the  higher  lands  in  the  vicinity,  a strong, 
stiff,  wet  loam  on  a whitish  day  marl ; but  he  thinks, 
not  so  heavy  a soil  as  in  the  Roodings. 

Little  Tey,  heavy ; Feering,  heavy,  but  very  good ; 
Brad  well,  a kindly  soil;  Cressing,  heavy,  but  good. 

The  vales,  and  part  of  the  slopes,  at  Kelvedon,  are  a 
good  sandy  loam ; but  the  flatter  parts,  and  general  face, 
is  strong  loam  on  clay,  and  all  summer-fallowed. 

The  soil  around  Felix-hall  has  the  varieties  of  this  part 
of  Essex,  but  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  a strong 
heavy  loam  on  a whitish  clay  marl : there  are  some  fields 
which  will  admit  turnips,  but  very  few  with  propriety  ; 
and  summer-fallowing  the  chara^eristic  feature.  The 
•urface,  nine  or  ten  inches  deep ; and  drains  vrell  by 
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bellow  cuts : the  same  featuresj  in  this  respect,  continue 
to  Witbam. 

Birch,  Great  and  Little,  various;  some  dry,  some 
strong  : a mixed  loam  on  a vdiitlsh  clay  marl ; also  a dry 
loam  proper  for  turnips.  The  parish  being  valued  for  the 
rates,  the  dry  turnip  land  was  estimated  higher  than  the 
heavy  land ; yet  the  latter,  if  on  a brown  clay  bottom, 
gives  greater  crops ; but  not,  if  on  a whitish  clay  marl 
bottom. 

Messing,  lighter  than  Birch. 

At  Hatfield  Peverell,  the  soil  is  either  a loamy  gravel, 
scMue  a sharp  gravel,  or  strong  loam  on  a clay  bottom ; 
but  at  Bishop’s  Wickham,  there  is  a voy  fine  tra£t  of 
sound,  rkh,  sandy  loam,  which  does  perfefUy  well  for 
turnips  and  for  wheat.  Mr.  Wright  has  above  500 
acres  there  of  very  fine  land,  in  the  occupation  of  his 
brother,  Captain  Luard,  who,  after  ploughing  the  waves 
successfully,  converted  his  keel  into  a share. 

At  Fingringhoe,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  soil 
is  generally  light ; but  at  Langenhoe  he  occupies  much 
heavy  land:  his  wliole  farm  did  consist  of  near  2000 
^cres,  saltings  and  marsh  included. 

From  Chelmsford  to  Danbury,  various  loams,  and  tur- 
nips  and  cole  met  with  often.  Danbury-hill  is  poor  on 
gravel,  but  improves  in  descending  towards  Maldon. 

From  Kelvedon  to  Colchester,  for  the  first  five  or  six 
miles,  1 saw  only  one  small  piece  of  turnips,  and  a scrap 
of  cabbages-,  but  many  fields  fallowed  and  ridged  for 
barley.  The  soil,  strong  loam  on  light  coloured  clay 
marl.  . 

From  Chelmsford  to  Terling,  and  much  about  that 
place,  the  soil  is  a sound  loam,  a turnip  loam  on  gravel ; 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Terling,  and  to  and  at  Fairstead, 
there  is  much  heavy  and  wet  land  on  a whitish  clay  marl. 

At 
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At  the  Priory  farmer,  little 'Lei^hs,  there  |s  ^traf\:  of 
healthy  sandy  loam,  fertile  and  produfhve,  but  .being, 
though  deep,  on  a clay  bottom,  turnips  are  con3umed  with 
difficulty.  It  carries,  however,  every  appearance  of  being 
a very  fine  soil.  Pond-park,  I was  informed,  is  of  the 
same  land.  t ■ 

At  Sandon,  Mr.  Tweed  occupies  a strong  binding  te« 
nacious  wet  loam  on  a rank  tile  clay  bottom;  the  surface 
not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  deep ; and  if,  in  plough- 
ing, the  under  stratum  be  brought  up,  wild  oats  grow  in 
abundance.  It  is  a harsh,  difficult,  churlish  soil,  which 
demands  much  attention  in  management.  There  is  a 
great  breadth  of  it  in  that  vicinity.  , . . 

Romford,  .Weald,  and  Stapleford  Abbots,  have  two 
general  descriptions  also;  strong  and  heavy  on  clay, 
which  demands  careful  draining,  and  the  dryer  Idams  on 
gravel  and  blue  pebbles,  which  will  do  for  turnips.  Sir 
Richard  Neave’s,  at  Dagnam-park,  is  chidfiy  heavy, 
but  he  has  some  turnip  land. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  infonned  me,  that  the  soil  at 
Rochetts  is  loam  to  the  depth  of  two  spits : under  that, 
clay ; under  the  clay  a vein  of  gravel,  and  then  a very 
fine  sand,  whiclr  is  full  of  springs  of  an  uncommonly  fine 
water.  All  wants  draining.  . 

A change  of  soil  ensues  at  Vange,  Fobbing  and  Stan* 
ford-lc-hope;  dry  and  stony;  the  subsoil  of  little  round 
stones,  but  still  mixed  with  fields  of  stronger  and  wetter 
land : turnips  appear  in  this  district.  They  call  the  dry 
lands  all  around  Horndon  hot  and  burning,  and  the  coun* 
try  for  some  miles  is  cither  of  this  description,  or  strong 
clay.  These  variations  hold  to  Stifibrd  and  Avely;  much 
clay,  some  lighter  lands,  and  at  the  last  mentioned  parish, 
all  a turnip  loam  on  a gravel  bottom. 

Cbadvell,  deep  and  heavy ; Ockendons,  both  heavy ; 
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Sti£fbrd,  light;  Denham,  excellent j WanningtoK 
marsh,  very  good;  to  Upminster  all  light,  but  to  the  north 
of  it  heavy. 

Hornchurch  is  various ; much  turnip  loam  on  gravel, 
and  a great  deal  of  wet  clay  that  will  do  nothing  without 
draining.  Romford  to  Ilford  various,  either  turnip  land 
on  gravel,  or  strong  on  clay. 

Barking  is  a very  extensive  parish,  which  contains  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  but  only  two  material  distinctions, 
dry  for  turnips,  and  heavier  clays  that  demand  draining 
and  fallows.  About  Woodford  it  is  dry  on  gravel,  and 
around  Claybury-hall,  chiefly  clay.  The  forest  of  Hai« 
nault  chiefly  wet  and  heavy,  but  the  part  I saw  of  it  ex^ 
celloit  sandy  loam.  There  is  a great  deal  of  land  in  it, 
that  wants  only  enclosure  to  be  highly  productive. 

Vastly  the  greater  part  of  1300  acres  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Petrs  at  Thorndon,  are  so  heavy,  that  turnips 
will  not  do  on  it : there  is  not  one  field  in  which  that 
root  can  be  safely  fed  on  the  land.  As  I stood  with  Mr. 

Miles  the  bailifif  on  the  promontory  of  Jewry-hill  in  the 
park,  which  looks  down  on  an  immense  vale  bounded  by  • 
the  hills  of  Kent,  and  inquiring  the  soil  of  the  parishes  ' , ' , . 
nearest  to  the  eye,  he  informed  me  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  I saw  for  some  miles  was  very  strong  heavy  land 
en  clay ; Childerditch,  East  Horndon,  Warley,  fiulvan, 
the  two  Ockendons,  &c. 

The  basis  of  the  soil  at  Billericay  is  a reddish  gravel  full  - .. 
of  blue  round  pebbles : at  Stock  the  soil  is  lighter,  and . 
there  the  subsoil  is  a white  sand  and  gravel ; and  though 
gravel  is  so  prevalent  at  Billericay,  yet  the  loam  mixed 
and  superincumbent  is  so  stiff,  tbsit  there  are  very  few 
turnips  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  and  there  ought  to  be 
pone.  ^ . 

Around  Ingatestone  the  soil  is  either  a reddish,  friable, 
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good  sandy  Idam  on  a brick  earth,  with  veins  of  gravel,  or  an 
inferior  loam  on  gravel : turnips  are  general,  yet  most  of 
the  land  is  much  improved  by  hollow-draining. 

Buttsbury  is  strong  heavy  loam,  tending  to  clay,  on  » 
yellow  clay  bottom  ; Margaretting  much  lighter,  but  de- 
mands draining. 

Around  Chelmsford,  all,  in  general,  is  light,  and  tur- 
nip land ; which  holds  for  three  or  four  miles  in  the  road 
to  Ongar  by  Skreens,  but  then  comes  clay,  with  some  va- 
riation, not  considerable,  at  Roxwell.  Going  from 
Skreens,  the  soil  begins  to  lighten  at  Writtle-park. 

At  Ongar,  a loam  on  gravel,  and  good:  Stonedon 
much  light  and  dry;  at  Keldon  and  Navestock,  both 
soils ; the  hills  gravel,  and  the  vales  heavy,  as  Mr.  Dyer 
of  Ongar  informed  me:  it  is  an  uncommon  circumstance. 

The  whole  distrift  around  Epping  has  small  variation 
of  soil  in  point  of  application,  for  there  is  very  little  tur- 
nip land ; scarcely  any  that  is  truly  so ; it  is  nearly  all  a 
wet  strong  loam,  that  demands  hollow-draining ; and  it 
is  of  the  same  quality  to  near  Harlow. 

These  several  districts  being  measured  on  the  new  Map 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  by  the  map-engraver  to  the 
Board,  were  found  to  contain : 

Distrifl  No.  I.  .......  156  square  miles. 

II ,255  — 

III.  IV.  V 222  -- 

VI 114.  — 

VII  45  — 

VIII  681  — 

1473,  square  miles,  or  942,720  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country, — ^The  most  beautiful  part  of  Essex^ 
without  the  addition  of  a river,  is  in  the  liberty  of  Haver- 
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ing.  From  Romford  to  Brentwood  is  a fine  country  J 
but  the  more  striking  scenes  are  not  within  view  of  the 
road.  From  Dagnam-park  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent’s, 
who  commands  a portion  of  the  fine  park  of  Mr. 
Towers,  the  country  is  truly  beautiful.  From  Thorn- 
don,  Lord  Petre’s,  to  Epping,  was  mentioned  to  me 
as  all  nearly  of  this  description,  .and  Havering-bowcr 
as  singularly  fine.  What  I saw,  is  all  a perpetual  variety 
of  hill  and  dale,  thickly  wooded  with  much  fine  tim- 
ber. The  fields  in  general,  grass,  and  of  a verdure 
refreshing  to  the  eye:  gentlemen’s  houses  thickly 

strewed  in  every  direction. 

Between  Hockiey  and  Raleigh,  there  is  a very  beauti- 
ful view  of  a rich  vale,  bounded  by  distant  higher 
grounds ; the  whole  a scene  to  the  eye  of  rich  cultivation, 
well  wooded. 

Landon-hill  commands  the  greatest  and  finest  view  in 
the  county  ; the  Thames  is  seen  distiniflly  fur  many  miles, 
and  tlie  distant  hills  of  Rent  terminate  the  view  with  an 
interesting  outline.  It  exceeds  the  view  from  Danbury, 
though  that  also  is  a striking  one. 

The  high  lands  at  Purfleet,  formed  by  a chalk  cliff 
projefling  to  the  Thames,  without  the  intervention  of 
marsh,  offer  a scene  not  common  on  the  Essex  side  of 
that  noble  river  : it  Is  full  of  business,  shipping,  and  ani- 
mation, which  form  always  an  agreeable  prospe(n:,  when 
mixed  with  rural  features. 

South-End  depends  for  beauty,  as  the  scenes  on  tide 
rivers  necessarily  must,  on  the  moment  of  view  being  high 
or  low  water.  I came  thither  at  low  tvater,  and  in  a let- 
ter to  a friend,  dwelt  too  much  on  the  breadth  of  black 
ouze ; at  high  water,  the  prospedl  was  so  strikingly  beau- 
tiful, that  I could  not  but  add  a postscript,  retracing 
much  I had  said.  The  river  is  five  miles  wide ; the  lugh 
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lands  of  Shcppy,  and  the  lower  coast  of  Kent,  distindV. 
Opposite  is  the  mouth  of  the  Medway.  Many  great 
ships  were  at  anchor,  and  innumerable  sails  were  swelling 
to  the  gale  in  every  diredfion.  The  cliff  on  which  the 
terrace  is  built,  is  higlf  enough  to  command  the  whole  } 
and  the  broken  woodland  shore,  that  sinks  to  the  water’s 
edge,  gives  to  it  an  outline  of  foliagei 

A finer  country  is  no  where  to  be  seen,  than  the  banks 
of  the  river  Stour,  from  Shoebury  to  Harwich  ; the  vale 
through  which  the  river  glides,  has  great  variety  in 
breadth  and  features  ; and  the  bounding  hills  offer,  in  all 
diredlions,  rich  scenes  of  cultivation : towns,  villages* 
Steeples,  farms,  and  woods,  are  intermixed,  and  form  A 
succession  of  landscapes  which  are  extremely  pleasing. 
The  animated,  as  well  as  decorated*  scen^  at  Mistley,  is* 
at  high  water,  singularly  beautiful. 


SECT.  VI.— -WATEK* 

Few  counties  can  be  better  surrounded  than  Essex,  in 
respedt  of  navigation.  The  Thames  forms  its  whole 
southern  boundary;  the  Stour,  navigable  to  Shoebury, 
its  northern  limit ; the  Sea  to  the  east ; and  to  the  west, 
the  two  navigations  of  the  Stort  and  the  Lea.  The  great 
estuary  of  the  Blackwater  penetr-tes  twelve  miles  into  the 
county,  and  afterwards  is  navigable  to  Chelmsford. 

The  greater  part  of  Essex  is  well  watefed,  by  the  many 
brooks  and  rivers  which  run  through  its  vales.  The  hun* 
dreds  of  Rochford,  Dcngey,  and  some  others,  however, 
lying  near  the  sea,  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  called, 
in  reproach,  iie  hundreds  of  .Essex,  are  rather  deficient  in 
good  water ; and  perhaps  their  autumnal  agues  have  been 
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as  much  owing  to  this  deficiency,  as  to  the  noxious  Tapotir^ 
arising  from  marshes  imperfeftly  drained.  A recent  suc- 
cessful experiment,  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nottidge, 
at  East  Hanningfield,  near  Danbury,  affords  the  pleasing 
hope,  that  by  making  wells  of  cohsiderable  depth,  water 
of  the  finest  quality  might  often  be  obtained.  He  per- 
severeef  in  the  expensive  attempt  till  fine  water  was  found 
nearly  500  feet  from  the  surface,  which  soon  arose  to 
within  130  feet  of  the  top  of  the  well,  at  which  height  it 
continues  to  stand,  and  must  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
his  own  family,  and  many  of  his  neighbours,  for  whose 
use  it  is  always  open. 

The  parish  of  Latchingdon  dug  a well  SOO  feet  deep, 
to  the  very  great  comfort  of  the  whole. 

The  Crouch,  a' very  fine  river,  and  laid  down  too  nar- 
row in  all  the  maps,  is  from  three-fourths  of  a mile  to  a 
mile  wide  near  Burnham,  and  has  water  enough  for  a 90 
gun  ship  i a 74  might  go  up  almost  to  Hull-bridge# 
Proposals  have  been,  at  various  periods,  made  to  Govern- 
ment, for  the  establishment  of  a dock-yard  here.  Tiic 
river  is  a very  noble  royalty,  belonging  to  Sir  Henry 
MiLDxfAY,  a grant  of  Edward  III. 

“ That  springs  have  their  origin  from  the  sea,  and  not 
from  rains  and  vapours,  among  many  other  strong  rea- 
sons, I conclude  from  the  perennity  of  divers  springs, 
which  always  afford  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Of  this 
sort  there  are  many  to  be  found  every  where.  But  I shall, 
for  an  instance,  single  out  one  in  the  parish  of  Upminster, 
where  I live,  as  being  very  proper  for  my  purpose,  and 
one  that  I have  had  better  opportunities  of  making  re- 
iriarks  upon,  for  above  twenty  years.  This  in  the  great- 
est droughts  is  little,  if  at  all,  diminished,  that  I could 
perceive  by  my  eye,  although  the  ponds  all  over  the 
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country,  and  an  adjoining  brook',  have  been  dry  for  many 
months  together;  as  particularly  in  the  dry  summer 
months  of  the  year  1705.  And  in  the  wettest  seasons, 
such  as  the  summer  and  other  months  were,  preceding 
.the  violent  storm  inNbvember  1703.  (Vide  Fhilos.  Trans. 
No.  289.)  1 say,  in  such  wet  seasons  I have  not  observed 

any  increment  in  its  stream ; excepting  only  from  violent 
rains  falling  therein,  or  running  down  from  the  high  land  - 
into  itj  which  discoloureth  the  water  often  times,  and 
make  an  increase  of  only  a day’s,  or  some  times  but  a few 
hours:’  continuance.  But  now,  if  this  spring  had  its  origin 
from  rai:i  and  vapours,  there  would  be  an  increase  arid 
decrease  of  the  one,  as  there  should  happen  to  be  of  the 
other ; as  aftually  it  is  in  such  temporary  springs  as  ha^'e 
undoubtedly  their  source  from  rain  and  vapours. 

“ Besides  this,  another  considerable  thing  in  the  Up- 
minster  spring  (and  thousands  of  others)  is,  that  it  breaks 
out  of  so  inconsiderable  an  hillock,  or  eminence  of  ground, 
.that  can  have  no  more  influence  in  the  condensation  of  the 
vapours,  or  stopping  the  clouds  (which  the  maintainers  of 
.this  hypothesis  suppose)  than  the  lower  lands  about  it  have-. 

By  some  critical  observations  I made  with  a very  nice  por^ 
table  barometer,  I found  that  my  house  stands  between 
80  and  90  feet  higher  than  the  low-water  mark  in  the 
river  of  Thames,  nearest  me ; and  that  part  of  the  river 
being  scarce  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  I guess  (and  am 
more  confirmed  from  some  later  experiments  I made  nearer 
the  sea)  that  we  cannot  be  much  above  100  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  springs  I judge  nearly  level -with,  or  but  little 
higher  than  where  my  house  stands ; and.  the  lands  from  ' 
yrhence  it  immediately  issues,  I guess  about  15  or  20  feet 
higher  than  the  spring ; and  the  lands  above  that,  of  no 
yery  remarkable  height.  And.  indeed,  by  aftual  measure, 
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one  of  the  highest  hills  I have  met  with  in  Esse;|C)  is  but 
363  feet  high  \Vide  Philos,  Tram.  No.  313,  p.  16) ; and  I 
guess  by  some  very  late  experiments  I made,  neither  that, 
nor  any  other  land  in  Essex,  to  be  above  400  feet  above 
the  sea.  Now,  what  is  so  inconsiderable  a rise  of  land  to  a 
perennial  condensation  of  vapours,  fit  to  maintain  even  so 
inconsiderable  a fountain  as  what  I have  mentioned  is  ? 
or  indeed  the  high  lands  of  the  whole  large  county  of 
Essex,  to  the  maintaining  of  all  its  fountains  and 
rivulets  ? 

“ I am  told  by  persons  conversant  in  digging  of  wells 
throughout  the  county  of  Essex,  where  I live,  that  the 
surest  beds  in  which  they  find  water,  are  gravel,  and 
coarse  dark  coloured  sand ; which  beds  seldom  fail  to  yield 
plenty  of  sweet  wattr  : but  for  clay  they  never  find  water 
therein,  if  it  be  a strong  stiff  clayj  but  if  it  be  lax,  and 
sandy,  sometimes  springs  are  found  in  it;  yet  so  weak,  that 
they  will  s.'-arcely  serve  the  use  of  the  smallest  family. 
And  sometimes  they  meet  with  those  beds  lying  next, 
under  a loose  black  mould  (which,  by  description,  I judge 
to  be  a sort  of  oaze,  or  to  have  the  resemblance  of  an  an*» 
dent,  rushy  ground),  and  in  that  case  the  water  is  always 
naught,  and  stinks.  Ana  lastly,  anotlter  sort  of  bed  they 
find  in  Essex,  in  the  clayey  lands,  particularly  that  part 
called  the  Rodings,  which  yield  plenty  of  sweet  water, 
and  that  is  a bed  of  white  earth,  as  though  made  of  chalk 
and  white  sand.  This  they  find  after  they  have  diig 
through  forty,  or  more  feet  of  clay;  and  it  is  so  tender 
and  moist,  that  it  will  not  lie  upon  the  spade,  but  they 
are  forced  to  throw  it  into  the  bucket  with  their  hands, 
or  with  bowls ; but  when  it  comes  up  into  the  air,  it  soon 
becomes  an  hard  white  stone. 

Upon  inquiring  of  some  skilful  workmen,  whose  busi* 
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ness  It  is  to  dig  wells,  &c.  wlxether  they  had  ever  met  with 
the  like  case,  as  these  in  the  note ; they  told  me  they  had 
met  with  it  in  Essex,  where,  after  they  had  dug  to  fifty 
feet  depth,  the  man  in  the  well  observed  the  clayey  bot- 
tom to  swell,  and  begin  to  send  out  water,  and  stamping 
with  his  foot  to  stop  the  water,  he  made  way  for  so  suddeii 
and  forcible  a flux  of  water,  that  before  he  could  get  into 
the  bucket,  he  was  above  his  waist  in  water  j which  soon 
ascended  to  1 7 feet  height,  and  there  stayed ; and  although 
they  often,  with  great  labour,  endeavoured  to  empty  the 
well,  in  order  to  finish  their  work,  yet  they  could  never 
do  it,  but  were  forced  to  leave  it  as  it  was.”— 

Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  72,  93,  J09. 


CHAP.  II. 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY.  i 

SECT.  I. ESTATES,  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

IF  by  estates,  are  meant  possessions  in  landed  pro- 
perty, they  are,  in  this  county,  in  point  of  size  and  ex*- 
tent,  almost  infinitely  various : from  one,  five,  and  ten 
pounds  a year,  to  ten,  and  even  twenty,  tliousaud  and, 
although  there  may  be  a few  considerable  and  extensive 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  or  of  some  very 
wealthy  private  individuals,  yet,  perhaps,  there  never 
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was  a greater  proportion  of  small  and  moderate*sized 
farms,  the  property  of  mere  farmers,  who  retain  them  in 
their  own  immediate  occupation,  than  at  present.  Such 
has  been  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  past,  that  scarcely  an  estate  is  sold,  if  divided 
into  lots  of  forty  or  fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred  a year, 
but  is  purchased  by  farmers,  who  can  certainly  afford  to 
give  for  them  more  than  almost  any  other  persons,  as  they 
turn  them  to  the  highest  advantage  by  their  own  cultiva* 
tion  } and  hence  arises  a fair  prospeft  of  landed  property 
gradually  returning  to  a situation  of  similar  possession  to 
what  it  was  a hundred,  or  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  our  inferior  gentry  resided  uf)on  their  estates  in  the 
country,  and,  by  their  generous  hospitality,  diffused 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  around  them.  Nor  let  us  envy 
or  grudge  the  farmers  this  prosperity  : by  their  laborious 
and  spirited  exertions,  they  highly  deserve  it.  Nor,  in- 
deed, after  all  their  toils,  are  their  acquisitions  of  wealth 
comparable  to  those  in  other  situations  and  departments  of 
society. 

“ As  to  the  management  of  our  estates,  those  of  the 
larger  size  arc  usually  committed  to  the  care  and  super- 
intendance of  stewards,  who  are  sometimes  attomies, 
sometimes  capital  farmers,  and  sometimes  private  gentle- 
men. These  lett  the  farms,  with  or  without  leases,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor;  fix,  often,  and  receive 
the  rents ; and,  where  leases  are  granted,  frequently 
dircil  the  terms  according  to  their  own  discretion.  These 
are  commonly  lett  cheaper  than  those  of  smaller  pro- 
prietors*.” 


• Hewlett. 
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SECT.  II. TENURES. 

I 

The  tenures  of  the  landed  proprietors  arc  In  almost  all 
the  diversities  of  freehold,  leasehold,  and  copyhold ; but 
what  are  the  number  of  estates  holden  by  these  several 
species  of  tenure,  or  what  their  proportion  to  each  othci^ 
either  in  number,  value,  or  extent,  I am  totally  unable 
to  say.  I conjedlure,  however,  that  freehold  estates  arc 
by  much  the  most  numerous,  extensive,  and  valuable. 
Next  to  these  are  the  copyhold,  there  being  fetv  parishes 
in  any  part  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  quarter  of 
Dunmow,  In  which  there  are  not  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  manors ; to  the  lords  of  which,  annual  quit-rents 
are  paid,  besides  fines,  or  heriots,  upon  deaths,  pur- 
chases, or  other  events  and  contingencies  v some  certain 
and  fixed,  others  variable  and  arbitrary.  Our  leasehold 
estates  are,  I suppose,  by  much  the  fewest,  and  least  ex- 
tensive. We  have  also  many  estates  in  mortmain,  be- 
longing to  Gut’s  and  Christ's  Hospitals,  and  other  cor- 
porate bodies. 

*‘That  freehold  estates  are  the  most  valuable  to  the  ioi- 
mediate  proprietor,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  the  pur- 
chaser of  a copyhold  may  remember,  that  the  original 
purchase  is  by  so  much  the  lower;  and  whether  he  lett* 
the  occupation  to  a tenant,  or  farms  and  cultivates  it  him- 
self, he  may  possibly  make  as  good  interest  of  his  capital 
its  if  he  had  bought  a freehold.  Perhaps,  also,  its  gene- 
ral and  final  utility  to  the  public,  may  be  nearly  or  quite 
the  same.  This,  I think,  is  certain;  copyhold  estates, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  or  tenants,  are 
altogether  as  well  cultivated  as  the  free,  excepting  only 
in  the  article  of  timber ; and  even  in  that,  the  difierence  is 
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seldom  visible.  The  like  may  be  said  of  leasehold  estatesj 
and  even  of  those  in  mortmain. 

**  With  regard  to  the  tenures  by  which  the  mere  tempo- 
rafy  occupiers  hold  their  farms,  they  are,  as  already 
stated,  extremely  various ; some  upon  leases,  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration  ; some  without  any  leases  at  all,  agree- 
ably to  the  taste  and  pleasure  of  the  landlord , though  by 
fcr  the  greater  number,  especially  of  those  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  smaller  proprietors,  are  lett  upon  leases  of 
from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty-one  years*.” 


CHAP.  m. 

BUILDINGS. 

■— — 

SECT.  I.— HOUSES  OP  PROPRIETORS. 

WANSTEAD,  the  magnificent  scat  of  MisS  Long, 
occupied  at  present  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  is  one  of 
the  largest  houses  in  the  kingdom,  certainly  coming  into 
the  first  class. 

Audley-End,  Lord  BftAYBROOK’s,  is  well  known,  also, 
to  be  a princely  residence,  and  the  grounds  improved  by 
Brown,  with  a taste  not  often  exceeded. 

Mistley-hall,  the  elegant  residence  formed  by  the  late 
Right  H(».  Richard  Rigbt,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  striking  place  I have  seen  in  Essex.  The  house  is 

• Hewlett. 
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not  large,  but  the  park  is  fine,  and  well  wooded ; a 
'varied  hill,  sloping  down,  in  different  forms,  to  the 
Stour,  which  is  two  miles  wide ; the  opposite  shore,  a 
rich  country,  and  not  flat  •,  the  new  church,  built  by 
Adam  ; the  quay,  the  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  ; 
a good  inn,  the  shipping,  the  little  dock-yard,  with  ships 
building  in  the  very  bosom  of  a hanging  wood; — all  con- 
spire to  render  it  a lively  beautiful  scene,  of  singular  and 
pleasing  features  ; but  it  should  be  viewed  when  the  tide 
is  in.  (See  P/fl/r  I ) 

Gosficld,  in  my  opinion,  merits  much  attention,  for 
the  circumstance  of  being  formed  about  60  years  ago  by 
the  late  Earl  Nugent,  before  the  spirit  of  decoration 
took  place : he  dit^  it  himself.  The  lake  is  a happy  effort, 
and  just  wltat  Bkown  would  have  executed;  and  the 
plantations  are  so  disposed,  as  to  attrafl  the  eye  in  every 
diredlion  ; and  were  the  hedges  cleared  of  pollards  for 
a few  miles  around  the  village,  the  woods  would  be  seen 
in  a very  magnificent  outline  on  every  side. 

Thorndon,  the  seat  of  Lord  Petre,  is  in  the  first 
style  of  residences.  The  house  is  large  and  celebrated, 
the  park  extensive,  the  v.Triety  of  ground  striking,  and 
the  timber  respedlable.  From  Jewry-hill,  a promontory 
that  pushes  boldly  into  the  vale,  through  which  the 
Thames  flows,  and  is  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Kent, 
commands  a view  that  is  interesting. 

To  give  a recital  of  many  scats  would  be  useless  ; but 
I may  in  general  remark,  that  in  the  ereftion  of  moderate 
houses,  adapted  to  the  residence  of  gentlemen  of  three, 
four,  or  five  thousand  pounds  a year,  the  county  has 
been  greatly  adorned ; and  the  money  which  has  been 
thus  invested  in  that  portion  of  the  county  which  Is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  with  the  decoration  and  im- 
provements by  lawns,  pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  is 

very 
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very  great  indeed,  so  as  to  have  added  to  the  value  of  th» 
fee-simple  a sum,  which,  were  it  calculated,  would  shew 
the  increase  of  national  wealth,  in  a manner  that  could 
leave  little  room  for  doubt. 

But  there  are  large  portions  of  the  county,  where  the 
dearth  of  gentlemen’s  seats  is  remarkable ; there  is  not 
one  in  the  whole  hundred  of  Dengey,  which  would  come 
into  contemplation  on  these  id  as.  There  are  but  two 
afling  magistrates  in  the  hundred,  and  they  both  reside 
in  the  town  of  Mtildon.  In  Rochford  and  Tendring 
hundreds,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  distrift  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  hundreds,  they  are  extremely  scarce. 
The  reputation  of  unhjealthiness  accounts  for  this  circum- 
stance; yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  improved 
drainage  and  cultivation,  with  clearing  the  ground  of 
superfluous  wood,  has  added  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants. These  changes  are  all  in  progression,  and 
will  gradually  remove  the  cause  of  the  negleft  com- 
plained of. 

Some  other  parts  of  the  county  are  but  thinly  inha- 
bited by  gentlemen,  though  far  removed  from  the  sus- 
picion of  agues.  Mr.  Bramston  observed,  that  going 
north  from  Skreens,  twelve  miles,  as  the  crow  flies  to 
Lord  Maynard’s,  there  is  not  the  trace  of  a gentleman’s 
house  ; yet  there  are  parts  of  the  country  that  ofier  fine 
scenes  of  woodland  landscape,  with  vales  and  brooks, 
^^Imitting  every  sort  of  decoration. 


SECT.  II. — FARM-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  AND  REPAIRS. 

“The  houses  upon  the  Essex  farms  (say  the  Messrs, 
Griggs),  are  good,  and  conveniently  construAed,  ^d  the 
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stables,  barns,  cow-honses,  and  other  buildings,  more 
numerous  than  inmost  counties.”  This  is  perhaps  gene- 
rally true ; subjeft  however  to  great  and  numerous  excep- 
tions ; according  to  the  interest,  the  purse,  the  caprice 
and  fancy  of  the  proprietors,  and  sometimes  also  of  the 
occupiers,  if  the  repairs  be  thrown  upon  them,  as  some- 
times happens.  The  houses  of  small  farms,  whether  holden 
off-hand,  or  inhabited  by  the  farmers  themselves,  are  fre- 
quently wretched  hovels,  not  better,  if  so  good,  as  decent 
cottages.  And  an  annotator  in  a former  Report  justly 
observes,  that  on  “ many  of  our  farms,  consisting  of  small 
ones  laid  together,  the  farmer’s  own  residence  is  frequently 
ill  situated  for  his  whole  farm ; many  too  are  old  man- 
sions, too  large  and  expensive,  and  in  general  the  out- 
buildings numerous  without  convenience.”  In  the  unin- 
closed part  of  the  county,  the  farm-houses,  with  regard  to 
the  land  belonging  to  them,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
awkwardly  and  too  distantly  situate ; a circumstance  which 
renders  the  conveyance  of  manure  extremely  expensive, 
and  commonly  leaves  the  extremities  much  impoverished. 

“ The  repairs  are  commonly  kept  up  by  the  landlord  j 
the  tenants,  however,  furnishing  in  some  articles,  the 
rough  materials,  as  straw  for  thatching,  &c.  and  in  most} 
fetching  the  bricks,  tiles,  lime,  &c. 

SHEEP-YARDS. 

One  of  the  completest  sheep-yards  I have  seen,  is  that 
which  Mr.  Thurlow  has  made  at  Gosheld:  partly  by 
means  of  stubble  stacks ; but  the  space  well  enclosed  ; a 
large  flock  may  be  under  cover  or  exposed,  at  their  plea- 
sure : in  the  centre  is  a tluck  stubble  stack,  which  forms  a 
double  shed.  He  finds  it  of  incomparable  use,  insomuch 
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that  he  intends  thus  to  convert  nearly  all  the  straw  of  hi# 
large  farm  into  dung,  and  to  leave  off  buying  bullocks  for 
tliat  purpose.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  folding  he  admits  of. 

Mr.  Blythe,  of  Kirby,  has  a yard  also  in  which  hia 
store  sheep  are  confined  every  night.  He  highly  ap- 
proves the  system. 

f Many  other  sheep-yards  are  forming  in  the  county. 

CALV£S-PSNS. 

It  is  so  essentially  necessary  for  calves  to  lie  dry,  that  it 
is  always  effeiled  by  some  means  or  other : floors  of  timber 
rot  speedily ; to  remedy  this,  they  have  in  Dengey  and 
Rochford  hundreds  an  economical  method,  which  deserves 
noting.  I saw  it  at  Mr.  Spurgeon’s,  at  Bradwell,  and  at 
Mr.  Prentice’s,  at  Prittlewell : the  floor  is  laid  of  bricks 
set  on  edge,  with  a narrow  space  open  between  brick  and 
brick.  ( Plate  II.) 

GRAN  ART. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Ardleigh,  has  built  a new  granary 
over  a cart-lodge,  which  lias  one  convenience  which  merits 
noting.  It  is  in  two  divisions : first,  a small  room  with 
some  bins ; here  he  can  dispose  of  any  small  parcels  of 
horse  or  hog  corn,  to  whiclt  a servant  may  in  his  absence 
have  recourse,  without  being  entrusted  with  the  key  of  the 
larger  heaps. 

Mr.  Hanbury,  at  Coggeshall,  in  his  granary  has  two 
stories  of  com  bins,  one  direftly  above  another ; and  a 
hole  in  the  floor  of  the  upper  one,  for  skreening  the  com 
into  the  lower  one.  Very  useful. 

SASN. 

Mr.  Pattison,  of  Maldon,  in  building  a bam  which 
he  favoured  me  with  a sight  and  explanation  of,  conducted 
‘ a stream 
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a stream  of  air  under  the  floor  from  end  to  end,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  planks  and  timbers  of  it : the  planks 
rest  on  brick  piers.  TJiis  improvem'int  would  merit 
more  aitention,  ii’  the  invention  of  thrashing-mills  did  not 
promise,  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  all  barn-building.  To 
avoid  the  necessity  of  the  conimon  great  doors  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a' loaded  waggon,  be  has  shortened  them  consi- 
derably, and  made  up  the  deficiency  of  height  by  a falling 
third  door,  which  is  raised  or  let  down  by  a rope  and 
pulley.  • ' 

COSN-STA^rZIS. 

; Mr.  Majendie  has  built  two  standings  for  wheat-ricks, 
which  are  efie^livc  and  useful,  and  perfeiEily  well  exe- 
cuted. ( Plate  III.) 

Mr.  Thurlow  shewed  me  a new  wheat-rick  standing, 
®f  very  large  dimensions,  but  not  on  capt  stones : he  is  of 
opinion  that  a projetEIing  ledge  of  timber  on  the  foundation 
wall  is  a full  security  against  rats ; the  foundation  is  safe, 
from  the  depth  to  wluch  it  is  carried. 

Qreat  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  farmers  in  Den- 
gey  hundred,  in  building  corn-stands  on  capt  stones, 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  where  I have 
been.  Mr.  W akefield,  of  Burnliam,  has  as  many  as 
cost  him  1000/.  Plate  IV.  represents  one  of  them,  with 
cart-lodges  for  loaded  com,  annexed. 

On  these  ereftions,  Mr-  Howlett  observes : “ a very 
considerable  improvement  in  the  above  described  eretSdon 
for  corn-ricks,  have  been  recently  introduced,  and  is,  I be- 
lieve, becoming  every  year  more  and  more  common.  Upon 
the  timber  platform  the  skeleton  of  a pcrfeil  barn  is  crefted, 
ends,  sides  and  roof.  Upon  the  roof  a complete  substan- 
tial coat  of  thatch  is  put,  which,  being  exposed  to  no  in- 
^ries  from  mice,  and  rats,  nor  any  thing  else,  excepting 

fire 
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fire  and  the  inclemencies  of  seasons,  will  last  upwards  of 
30  years, 

“ The  superior  advantages  of  this  over  the  common  barn^ 
and  the  common  rick,  arc  great  and  numerous.  The  an- 
nual cxjiense  of  thatching  is  entirely  spared,  and  you  avoid 
also  the  double  hazard  of  injuring  your  com  by  the  pre- 
carious contengencies  of  bad  weather.  If  you  place  it 
upon  the  common  rick,  you  must  either  leave  a large 
quantity  abroad  after  it  is  fit  to  cart,  that  you  may  raise 
your  stack  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  in  which  case  it  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  damaged  by  rain  and  wet 
in  the  field : if  you  lay  it  upon  your  heap  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, as  it  successively  becomes  fit  for  that  purpose,  the 
risk  of  hurting  or  spoiling  it  is  very  little  diminished. 
But  if  deposited  in  your  skeleton  barn,  you  may  place 
there  as  small  quantities  at  a time,  as  you  please,  or  may 
be  most  convenient,  and  all  is  perfeftly  safe ; it  may 
likewise  be  finally  filled  up  to  the  top  or  not,  as  occasion 
may  require,  your  grain  being  at  all  events  equally  secure. 

“ A very  few  days  ago  I saw  one  of  these  useful  buildings, 
which  contained,  I think,  not  less  than  30  loads  of  fine 
wheat.  At  a proper  distance  from  it  stood  a large  thatcli- 
barn,  and  I could  not  avoid  reflc(Sting  on  the  very  differ- 
ent condition  of  the  corn  deposited  in  each.  The  thatch 
of  the  barn,  though  originally  extremely  good,  and  had 
been  laid  on  scarcely  a twelvemonth,  was  perforated  in 
large  holes  by  rats,  in,  I believe,  30  or  4-0  places.  Should 
the  wheat  or  other  grain  now  contained  in  it  remain 
there  for  only  a few  months,  it  is  not  Improbable  that  a 
fifth  part  of  it  would  be  destroyed  by  these  vermin  j 
whereas  that  in  the  skeleton  frame  would  continue  per- 
fectly safe,  not  only  for  months,  but  even  years  if  neces- 
sary, and  be  a saving  to  the  farmer,  at  the  present  price  of 
wheat,  of  3 or  4/.  a load,  or  100/.  upon  the  whole  i 
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double  the  expense  of  the  ere£Hon ; and  the  wheat  might 
at  length  be  brought  forth,  sound,  sweet  and  pure,  when 
most  advantageous  to  the  proprietors,  and  most  useful  and 
convenient  for  the  public. 

fRESESVATlON. 

Mr.  Hanbort  remarked,  in  shewing  me  his  brew>hous«, 
the  whole  of  which  is  very  convenient,  that  coolers,  when 
out  of  use,  should  be  kept  filled  with  water  in  which  a lit- 
tle lime  is  put : it  keeps  off  all  inse^. 


SECT.  XII. COTTAGES. 

Essex,  in  this  respefl,  resembles  the  major  part  of  the 
kingdom,  where  stone  and  slate  are  not  the  materials  for 
building.  Modem  built  cottages,  and  the  number  is  not 
inconsiderable,  are  very  superior  to  the  old  ones,  being 
created  with  brick,  and  covered  with  tile ; and  such  as 
are  built  of  lath  and  plaster,  arc  in  a superior  style ; but 
the  old  cottages  are  generally  of  clay  daubing,  in  bad  re- 
pair, and  very  imperfe^ly  covered  with  thatch.  New 
cottages  in  the  larger  part  of  the  county  are  much  wanted, 
as  appears  sufficiently  evident  in  the  high  price  of  labour. 

Gardens  are  generally  (not  universally)  attached  to  them, 
but  they  are  rarely  of  a size  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
consumption  of  the  family. 

At  Gosfield,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  has  built 
fourteen  new  cottages,  to  every  one  of  wliich  a garden  of 
a quarter  of  an  acre  is  assigned ; and  it  proves  of  very 
great  consequence  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
pay  a moderate  rent,  and  so  regularly,  that  the  landlord 
loses  nothing. 

■ ESSEX.]  B The  . 
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Th'e^rl  'of  ^^'i'scHilseia,  'on  'rC“Ietting'bis  'ftirAis  ift 
Fdtilhcs?,  Ahnencd  'tend  to  tus  cottages  ; and  the  itihabi* 
tants  of ‘these  ‘htivc  not  been,  nor  are,  chargeable  to  the 
parish.  . , . 

Mr.  Joseph  French,  at  East  Horndon,  has  had  a pecu- 
liar merit  as  a tenant,  in  bu!lcling‘ihany  cottages,  as  the 
best  theetns  of  remedying  -the  evil  of  the  very  high -price 
of'labotir -paid  in  this 'country:  -he  <h<is  built  three  dt 
Homdon,  <atid ’seven'in  another  pkee.  'Where  so  many 
are  complaining  of  the  price  of  labour,  to  see  this  gentle- 
man taking  the  only  efFeftivc  means  of  remedying  it,  is  an 
objeft  grateful  to  the  feelings;  -he-deservcs  every  commen- 
dation that  can  be  given. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  H'ANbiMitiarktd  to  me,  that  the  want 
of  cottages  is  a serious  evil.  At  Dunton  there  are  not  houses 
to  ‘cover  the  iriWlnttints  alfeAdy  in  flfjif  misinablytpeopled 
place. 

'Mr.  ^‘.'t^sTCTNE,  lit'Bkretfns,  assigns  gardens  to  all  his 
cOtta'ges;  half'a  rood-;  to  sonic  mbre. 

Oh  thc“cnelosnee  of  Great 'afnd  Tiittle'Ghesterford,  tlfie 
cottagers 'that’hadoowjgates  on  th'e  commons,  'had  allot- 
ments of  land,  which' they  now' ciiltlvate  in  tvheat,  pdtsr- 
t'oes,  &t.  ' • 

• The’ Rev.  hfr. 'Scott,  •at^0akley,’has  built  several- cot*- 
‘ta'gcs  of'briek  and  tile,  and  ahnexed  gardens  to' lhea», 
"Vvhich^ arc  cultivated  in  a’snperiOr' style. 

“ ’A  labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  OfDunmow,  aboht 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  had  money  and  credit  sufficient 

• to  VaiSe  60  guineas.  With  this  snm  he  purchased  a dou- 
'ble-tenementcd  cottage, 'with  about  an  acre  of  arable  land 
belonging  to  It.  One  of ' the  tenements  he  letts  for '40ri, 
'the  other  he  retains’ for  his  own  use.  ’Of  the  land,  about 
' ten  or ' twelve  rods  are  set  apart  for  a garden,  and  which 

is  kept  in  very  high  garden-culture  for  a proper  supply  bf 
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v£getahJes  for  hvs  faepilf,  .cposistipg  of  his.wjfe, 

and  four  djlldren.  Tte  remainder  of  .the  ^rojindrs  ma- 
naged and  cultivated  as  a form.  The  hedge  of  the  enclo- 
sure is  on  the  side  of  the  field,  which  at  the  same  time 
that  tlie  reparation  of  it  foils  iVjpfln  the  pcqupifir,  niahcs 
ample  amends  hy  tbe.loppio&S.ftf  .the  t-rise?,  tfoe  jropd  of 
the  hedge-cows,  aed  the  pe?pe;wl  iTpnewal  pf  manure 
the  ditches.  Thore  is  alsp  .a  .pand  of  eonsidcraWe  depth 
and  size,  which,  ifrcan  itsijdJvaot*g«Pu,s  Mtiuauon,  jrapidly 
increases  its  mud,  whiph  i$  rich  ^hd  ^)oodr  hfo  constantly 
fceepsaxow,  which  is  snppca’te.d,  the  greater  part  of  jth? 
spring,  enmmoc,  ^od  autuma,  hy  fording  jtbouttho  roads } 
inthewintpr,  before  she  galves,  in  the  straw-yard  of.sOWC 
neighbouring  farnjer,  at  9^.  dOd.  or  ,I  /.  a week ; and  after 
calving  she  lives  upon  the  .UuJLe  .hay  he  has  been  ^ble  to 
get,  partly  and  occasionflUy  .foom  his  ^own  heldt  partly 
from  the  narrow  corn-fteld  greens  of  spnje  friendly  farmer, 
and  partly  by  prowling  about  the  roads.  He  always  fat- 
tens one  ormore  hogs  ; he  last  year  had  one  of  the  largest 
si*e-I  -MW  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  weighing  from  16  to 
hS  :scage  i and  he  had  one  this  year  of  about  the  same 
weight.  He  sometimes  'has' also  a sow,  arid  rears  a litter 
6|f  d’igS'  From  his  bogs,  his  cow,  hi?  ditches,  and  oc- 
scrapings  in.the-roads,  and  diggings  on  the  wastes, 
he  annually  raises  from  1 5 to  20  cart-loads  of  rich  and  good 
manure,  great  part  of  which  is  regularly  laid  upon  his 
field,  which  is  enabled  to  hear  the  following  rotation  of 
crops,  and/o  yield  thcfollowing  produce.  ' ' ' ’ 
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Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Annual  Produce  cf  the  above- 
mentioned  Acre  of  Land,  during  Eight  Tears,  each  year 


respellivelj. 

£■ 

So 

1790.  Oats,  4>  qrs.  value  about 

4 

0 

0 

1791.  Beans,  7 qrs 

. 8 

0 

0 

1792.  Carrot-seed,  7 cwt.  at  9/.  per  cwt.  ...~. 

63 

0 

0 

1793.  Oats,  7 qrs 

7 

10 

0 

1794.  Clover  sown  among  the  oats,  twice  ^ 

* 7 

10 

0 

mown,  nearly  3 tons  each  time * 

> 

1795.  Wheat,  4 qrs.  at  4/.  per  quarter  

16 

0 

0 

1796.  Wheat,  5 qrs.  at  3/.  per  quarter  

IS 

0 

0 

1797.  Fifty-seven  rods  of  the  field  « 

carrot-seed,  about  3 cwt.  >^.18  0 0 

at  6/.  per  cwt 3 

Half  an  acre  potatoes,  200?  jq  0 0 

>35 

4 

0 

bushels,  at  1/.  per  bushel  J 

Remainder  beans,  S qrs.?  740 

at  28r.  per  quarter 5 

Total  produce  of  the  acre  in  the  7 

1 

■ 156 

1 

4 

0 

Annual  average  produce  - 19 

4 

0 

To  which  add,  produce  annually  of  cow  and  hogs  8 

0 

0 

27 

4 

0 

Dedufl  for  annual  labour,  ploughing,  manure,*] 

1 

and  carting  it  on,  rates,  feeding  cow  and  > 

■ 12 

12 

6 

hogs,  and  every  other  possible  expense  ......  J 

1 

Balance  of  nett  annual  profit 

12 

0 

“ Besides  all  this,  his  hedge-rows  are  as  thick  with 
trees,  ash  and  elm,  as  I have  ever  seen ; a large  propor- 
tion of  these  he  planted  with  his  own  hand,  and  which 
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now  appear  in  a most  thriving  and  flourishing  condition. 
One  corner  also,  containing  at  most  two  or  three  square 
rods,  is  a little  nursery  of  fruit-trees,  which  this  year 
(1797)  are  sold  for  5/.  What  are  pasture  statements 
compared  with  this  arable  one  I To  all  the  above  I 
might  add  the  annual  produce  of  eight  or  ten  hives 
of  bees,  in  the  management  of  which  our  cottager  is 
exceedingly  skilful  and  dexterous,  and  the  profits  of 
them  in  favourable  years  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable) 
This  acre  of  arable  then  is  not  only  advantageous  to  the 
cottager  himself,  but  highly  beneflcial  to  the  community 
at  large.  Few  farmers  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  a 
year,  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture  and  population, 
could  ever  raise  a proportionable  quantity  of  provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 

“ The  person  of  whose  persevering,  successful  industry, 

I have  above  given  so  full  and  minute  a detail,  may  be 
fairly  considered  in  the  two-fold  charafler  of  a cottager 
and  a farmer.  I cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  adding  ' 

another  historical  narrative  of  a similar  kind,  and  perhaps 
even  still  more  extraordinary. 

“ A farmer’s  servant  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  an 
uncommon  spirit  of  industrious  exertion,  after  he  had 
done  as  much  work  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  master 
himself,  was  adequate  to  his  stipulated  wages,  frequently 
earned  6r.  a week  more,  which  was  readily  paid  him  by 
his  employer.  He  continued  in  service  till  he  was  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty  years  old,  regularly  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  unusual  industry.  Having  by  this  time  accumu- 
lated about  40/.,  he  married  a young  woman,  careful  and 
industrious  like  himself.  This  sum  enabled  him  decently  to 
furnish  a cottage,  still  leaving  him  a little  money  to  go  the 
more  eas  ly  forward  in  hisnewand  more  expensive  situation. 

He  had  now  no  longer  the  plentiful  and  strengthening 
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food  6^  ^iis  master’s  table.  Hrs  laborlons  efforts,  ho^cref, 
fhstead  of  being  remitted,  were  Jn  a manner  increased. 
Being  a dexterous,  aiftive,  ingenions  trorkman,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  no  single  employer  (as  has  been  absurdly 
recommended  bysonre  agricultural  societies),  but  constantly 
sbught  Out  the  best,  and  most  advantageous  kind  6f  work 
tb  be  found  in  the  neigl\bourhood.  By  this  meansy  he  fre- 
(Jderitly  earned  2j.  or  even  half  a crown,  while  A large  pro- 
portion of  labourers  gained  perhaps  ^arcely  a shilling, 
fiis  frugality  and  abstinence,  mean  time,  were  as  remarka- 
ble as  his  disposition  for  aftive  and  vigorous  labour.  He 
often  denied  himself  the  luxufy  (strange  application  of  the 
term,  it  may  be  thought)  he  denied  himself  the  luxury  of 
cheise  to  his  iread.  His  health  and  spirits,  nevertheless, 
remained  perfeftly  good ; and  never,  he  says,  did  the  dry* 
ihorscl  go  down  with  a more  sweet  artd  pleasant  relish. 
"With  this  persevering  abstinence  and  industry,  he  main- 
tained a family,  consisting  of  his  Wife  and  four  or  fiw 
children,  without  the  smallest  parochial  assistance.  • These 
children,  each  successively,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  went  to  service.  He  constantly  laid  by  every 
billing  he  could  spare;  and  one  singular  piece  of  prudent 
forecast,  and  Judicious  economy  which  he  generally  ob- 
served was,  to  buy,  soon  after  harvest,  a sufficient  quan- 
tify of  wheat  for  the  whole  year,  from  two  quarters,  only 
at  first  necessary,  till,  when  his  family  was  largest  and 
liiost  numerous,  it  amounted  to  five  or  six  quarters,  by 
which  he  generally  made  a saving  of  from  20/.  to  40/.  a 
load. 

“ By  permission  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  the  year 
1781,  he  fenced  in  a small  piece  of  ground  by  the  high- 
way side,  and  built  him  a house  upon  it,  consisting  of  two 
neat  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  correspOhd- 
tnt  ones  above,  together  witli  a commodious  brewhouse 
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af  one-  eqd;  To,  n^nci^r  %v.ery;  dpqia^ic  QOCi^jHyoo^  Uie- 
more  cooveojentt  tW-  wl»;4c  ^as  %ince  snr^^oi^^dcdt 

vitK  vai:lou0  li|t^  oot-Wijldiiigs,  i#soi9V<;li  tba^  UigfO 
now  not  onlj  a l)Og’s  <oto»  and  a hous«  ioF  vtOod>  t^jit  % 
tilt  to  receivs  tte  spiopwg  \Fheels  %od;  otter  eottage  otei;i> 
aiU  i even  a sUed  to  shelter  tbo  provisions  for  a, 

sow  and  pigs ) aii^i.  alsp.  it  well-sovured  bee-stall  tiled  wi|d^ 
bivesii  The  yard,  eontiining  ibout  ten  or  twelve  rods» 
has  on  the  side  next  the  ro^  plot^t^d  by  his  owA 
hand  with  a ^ick-sel-hedge,  wh/eh  h^s  Ippg  been  vigo- 
rous and  fiourislungv  Oit  the  opposite  side  are  apple-ti;ce% 
pliunb-trees»  and  eherry-treest  of  viripus.  sprts.  Th?  in^-, 
naediate  space,  before  tfot  ttulpsitt]a^  wa^  part  of  it  a,  more^ 
gravel  pit,  and  the  rest  so  utterly  b^ren^  as  never  to  hsdf 
fill  the  belly  of  a single  sheep,  or  even  rabbit ; but  siuee* 
from  proper  cuUw^,  and  suitable  man.urei  it  ha^  yfeided, 
and  continues  to  yield,  beans,  pease,  fine  potatoes,  aivd 
ether  useful  garden  produ^ions,  ip  vast  abundance.  A 
thrifty  grape-vine,  too,  hat  already  ^read  Us  tpahtliDS 
branches  afong  the  whole  front  pf  the  howe»  Ptowiflg 
many  an.  oceasioival  cheering  glass  of  eoipfortable  reviving 
cordial.  He  has  also  semh  a well  pf  cppskletable  depths 
and  fixed  a pump,  therein,  at  an  expense  pf  seven  or  gight 
guineas,  which  it  amply  cpmpensates  by  a eoofraot  suppiy; 
of  excellent  water.  This  rural  mansion,  with  ita  several 
appurtenances,  all  in  form  and  perfedf  repair,  U now  WPrtl\ 
50/. 

• In  the  year  i7af,  he  had  laid  np.  mnney  spflScient  to 
purchase  a small  copyhold  farm,  cot^istinj  of  a hoH^ 
and  barn,  vith  ttvo  acres  of  arable  land*  The  £ffirfiba»Ps 
the  writings,  and  the  talcing  up  (as  the  phrasp  is),  eP4t 
him  about  llQ/.  He  has  sines  ess«Usd»  with  hh 
bauds,  a wellsfppmsd  commodinus  cflw-hpusg,  a hpg’a 
cote,  and  other  cpnvenient  little  buildings,  The  land, 
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though  extremely  heavy,  he  has  cropped,  and  that  very 
successfully,  every  year.  It  was  land  ditched  about  five 
or  six  years  ago ; but  having  been  done  in  a very  imperfect 
and  slovenly  manner,  it  appeared  necessary  to  do  it  again, 
and  which  is  now  nearly  completed.  One  circumstance, 
in  the  manner  of  performing  it,  being  rather  singular,  I 
cannot  omit  to  notice.  The  lower  spit  with  the  Iand<ditch 
spade  was  a fine  firm  clay  $ this  he  laid  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  dug  out  earth,  and  after  putting  at  the  bottom 
a proper  quantity  of  haulm,  he  took  the  clay  soil  with  his 
bare  hands,  and  forced  it  company  down,  very  judiciously 
observing,  that  the  haulm  will  be  rotten  by  next  spring, 
and  the  clay  will  then  have  become  a firm  conducting  pipe, 
for  the  ready  conveyance  of  the  water  for  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

" He  keeps  no  horse,  the  neighbouring  farmers  oblig- 
ingly  ploughing  his  land  for  him ; but  he  has  a cow,  a 
sow  and  pigs,  and  occasionally  fats  a hog ; having  in  all 
respects  the  same  assistance  from  his  neighbours  as  the  per> 
son  before  mentioned.  He  will  be  able  next  spring  (1798) 
to  cover  the  whole  field  with  excellent  compost  j and  be 
intends  to  sow  it  with  beans,  for  which  it  will  be  well 
prepared;  and  he  will,  I doubt  not,  add  one  more  proof 
to  the  many  already  adduced  by  Mr.  A.  Young,  and 
others,  that  the  heaviest  soils,  properly  manured,  and 
properly  managed,  with  due  attention  to  variation  of  crops, 
stand  in  need  of  few,  if  any,  entire  summer  f^lows. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  expense  of  land-ditching,  of  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the  repair  of  old  ones,  be 
has  already,  he  assures  me,  made  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  his  purchase  money. 

About  the  time  he  bought  this  little  farm,  his  eldest 
son  married ; he  put  him  into  the  cottage  above  described, 
the  garden  of  Which  he  manages  well,  after  the  example 
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of  his  father,  who  removed  to  his  new  estate,  which  I 
confidently  believe  will  not  be  the  last  he  will  buy;  indeed 
^e  is  nearly  able  to  do  it  now,  should  the  opportunity 
present  itself. 

A small  farm,  very  near  him,  with  two  cottages  and  a 
barn,  with  about  twelve  acres  of  sound  arable  land,  was 
sold  a few  months  ago  for  under  250/.,'  and  he  regrets 
that  he  did  not  know  of  it  soon  enough } for  that  he 
would  have  tried  hard  to  have  gotten  it,  which  I make  no 
doubt  he  easily  might ; for  if  he  had  not  money  sufficient 
of  his  own,  there  are  persons  who  would  readily  have 
lent  him  whatever  might  have  been  wanting. 

**  He  is  now  about  sixty  years  of  age ; he  enjoys,  he 
says,  as  fine  a state  of  health  as  ever  in  his  life ; but  finds 
himself  not  quite  so  nimble,  strong,  and  aSive,  as  in  his 
younger  days,  nor  is  he  able  to  fve  so  hardly,  and  live 
so  simply.  Dry  bread  and  small  beer  will  no  longer  do ; 
but  it  becomes  necessary,  occasionally,  to  add  a little  com- 
fortable strengthening  ale,  to  recruit  his  declining,  powers. 
When  favoured,  however,  with  bright  moon-light,  he  has 
even  now  endeavoured  to  work  on  his  field  all  night ; but 
soon  discovered,  that  incessant  labour,  without  repose, 
could  not  be  supported,  and  therefore  discontinued  the 
attempt*.” 


• Howlett. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OCCUPATION. 


SECT.  I. — FARMS. 


ESSEX  has  long  been  famous  for  contaioiog  soyio  of 
the  largest  fam»  ii>  tlse  kii^dom  j anti  m 17(>7x  whem  I 
crossed  the  county  from  Sudbury  to  the  Tluinesya^Tiilbwya 
1 found  in  the  distrifl  of  the  hundrtds,  so«io  of  above  lOOd/. 
per  annum,  loOO/.,  and  even  3000/.  and  upwards:  they 
are  much  lessened : the  number  of  very  large  occtV>atio>M 
at  present  is  inconsiderable  ; and  only  found  in  the  ma-> 
ritime  parts.  Viewing  the  county  in  gesncral,  tha  size  of 
farms  is  very  moderate ) in  all  the  interior  of  the  county, 
four,  or  6ve  hundred  acres  are  a large  farm } and  the 
number  of  much  smaller  ones  very  great } from  ojie  bun. 
dred  acres  to  three  hundred  a pretty  general  si;{e,  of  the 
better  sort ; hut  many  smaller  in  most  districts ; probably 
the  average  of  the  whole  county  would  not  rise  to  200 ; 
perhaps  not  to  150. 

Mr.  Cooper’s,  at  Langenhoe,  of  sixteen  hundred 
acres,  is  the  largest  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Colchester. 
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In  Foulness  island.: 


No. 


1 

Atres. 

295 

Muted  Menu 

2651 

2 

208 

187 

3 

2.53 

227 

4 

300 

270 

t;  , 

322 

9RQ 

n , 

306 

97<;  j> 

242 

193 

8 ...» 

299 

...» 239 

9 

211 

168 

10  

419 

305 

1 1 

185 

120 



215 

'35 

286 

TO-l" 

IS  

31 

14  ~ 

228 

1 5 •••••«#••••• 

216 

16  . 

213 

170 

17  

30 

18  

ISO 

104 

19  

213 

«••••*«•••••  13d 

on  

142 

25 

72 

21  

12 

22  

23 

11 

a 

_ 

15 

. 12 

15 



— * 

•••««•••••**  1 0 

7 
6 

8 

5 

6 
8 
3 
6 
6 


4540  3859 

Rated  from  lOr.  to  18/.  per  acre. 

Such  lists  are  important,  as  they  furnish  the  most  au- 
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documents  to  prove  how  groundless  are  the  apprehensions 
so  common  in  the  world,  that  England  suffers  by  the  large*, 
ness  of  her  farms. 

At  Shearing,  Hatfield,  &c.  in  the  Roodings,  the  farms  ’ 
are  generally  small  j 300  acres  a large  one. 

At  Hallingbury,  &c.  400  the  largest. 

Few  farms  in  an  old  enclosed  country  have  been  more 
improved  tlran  that  of  Mr.  Newman,  at  Hornchurch.  It 
consists  of  530  acres,  part  clay  and  part  turnip  land,  and 
was  never,  known,  before  he  took  it,  to  carry  more  than 
100  sheep  and  20  cows:  last  year  he  kept  770  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  117  beasts.  There  were  before  two  stacks  of 
corn,  and  four  barns  filled.  Now  Mr.  Newman  has  the 
four  barns,  three  stacks  of  wheat,  three  of  barley,  and 
one  of  beans,  besides  130  loads  of  hay.  This  is  a sort  of 
improvement  which  no  public  documents  can  present  to 
the  eye  of  a Board  or  of  Parliament : a silent  progression 
in  agricultural  prosperity,  which  results  from  the  pursuit 
having  become  fashionable,  and  in  general  estimation  t 
from  the  conversations  that  have  been  excited ; and  from 
a variety  and  extent  of  information  having  been  diffused 
through  the  kingdom  \ to  the  banishing  of  old,  and  stupid 
prejudices,  and  the  excitement  of  a new  spirit  among  all 
the  cultivators  of  the  earth. 

Lord  Braybrook,  at  his  truly  beautiful  and  magnifi*. 
cent  residence  of  Audley  End,  keeps  a farm  of  1100 
acres  in  his  hands ; of  which  about  400  are  arable. 

The  parish  of  Walden  contains  above  7000  acres,  and 
the  largest  farm  is  from  500  to  600  acres ; all  sizes  below 
that.  Near  4000  acres  of  the  parish  belongs  to  Lord  Bray- 
brook. 

Mr.Cov£RDAL£,of  lngatestone,occupies  a beautifully  con- 
tiguous farm  of  300  acres,  on  which  he  last  year  turniped 
60 acres;  hollow-drained  40,  and  manured  100  ; mowed 
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70  of  grass ; he  employs  ten  men,  keeps  ten  horses,  ten 
oxen,  ten  cows,  twenty-five  heifers,  five  colts,  and  joists 
some  horses. 

Farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Down  ham-hall  for  some  miles, 
not  large ; 200/.  a year  a considerable  one,  and  not  many 
such.  Many  small  ones. 

At  Hatfield,  400  to  500  acres  a large  one : more  gene- 
rally 200 : and  many  smaller. 

Lord  Petre,  at  Thorndon : 

Arable,  &c 366 

Ditto,  part  of  the  park,  110 


476 


Rest  of  the  park. 
Wood, 


967 

25 


1468 


800  Deer. 

850  Sheep  and  lambs. 

22  Cows. 

8 Working  oxen. 

SO  Bullocks. 

20  Young  cattle. 

Two  of  the  finest  farms  I saw  in  the  county,  were 
Rochford-hall,  in  Rochford  hundred,  and  Beaumont- 
hall,  in  Tendring  hundred. 

“ That  the  consolidation,  or  engrossing  of  farms,  has 
sometimes  been  highly  prejudicial  to  particular  families, 
and  diminished  the  number  of  occupiers  who  might  have 
gained  a decent  maintenance,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  1 am  likewise  by  no  means  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
that  this  prance  has  lately  been  somewhat  increased.  Its 
increase,  however,  has,  I believe,  not  been  equal  to  what 
is  generally  supposed.  I remember  a farmer  40  years  ago, 
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vho  occupied  >six  &nns,  tietadied,  and  vAdely  apart.  Thtj 
AFC  Jiaw  in  the  'occupation  of  four  distinct  fomHies  j but 
neither  is  their  present  culture,  nor  their  present  produce, ' 
goeater  than  before,  if  equal.  >I  am  indined  te  drink, 
howe^rer,  many  more  farms  have  within  the  period  now 
given,  been  united,  than  have  been  separated.  I this  me- 
inent  recoiled!  a person  who  holds  not  orily  niete  farms,  but 
fourteen;  and  the  two  extreme  ones  are  -more  than  00 
miles  asunder.  But  even  this  twry  extraordinary  and  dis- 
advantageous • inetance  of  engrossment  (though  I am 
by  no  means  an  advocate  for  .it,  when  carried  to  such 
excess),  1 “am  far  from  being  certain,  has  impaired  the 
cultivatioii,  or  diminished  the  nett  produce  of  the  land, 
for  the  public  consumption,  which  is  the  grand  criterion 
for  judgment. 

“ But  )to  come  to  a fadl  more  fully  to  the  point,  of  in- 
dubitable authority,  and  most  minutely  ascertained  : in  a 
parish  adjoining  to  this,  a man  occupied  a farm  of  12/. 
a year,  with  a capital  equal  to-what  is  generally  possessed 
by  farmers  of  that  size.  Utterly  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  that  treatment,  and  those  improvements  which 
the  land  stood  in  absolute  need  of,  he  continued  for  many 
years  to  plough  and  sow ; to  toil  and  fatigue  himself 
with  the  intensest  industry ; rising  early;  'late  taking 
rest;  working  harder,  and  faring  harder,  than  the  most 
laborious  of  mere  labouring  husbandmen  ; till,  at  length, 
his  farm  produced  not  com  sufficient  to  repay  the  little 
money  he  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  it,  exclusive  of  the 
rent,  the  rates,  and  the  tithes.  Of  course  he  was  obliged 
to  quit.  A large -farmer,  iiit  -he  same  parish,  using  almost 
twenty  times  as  much  land  immediately  adjacent,  took  it, 
all  covered  as  it  was,  with  weeds  and  thistles ; and,  in 
every  respefl,  in  the  most  wretched  and  impoverished 
condition.  At  Michaelmas  1770,  he  entered  the  pre- 
mises } 
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AtjCB ; and,  the  next  summer,  being  'skilfid  and  spirited, 
he  'faHowed  the  whole  of  it,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
acres;  welUmanuredand  properly  land-dhched  the  greater 
part ; and  the  following  spring  he  sowed  <it  with  barley. 
The  expenses  and  produce  were  as  follow : 


EXBF.NSES. 

X.  d.  s. 

Land-ditching 20  2 7 

Summer’s  ploughing, 20  10  0 

Ten  quarters  of  seed -barley,  at  1 /.  5 j.  per  7 \2  10  0 

quarter,  J 

Raising  manure  and  carrying  on,  27  3 10 

Two  years’ poor-rates,  7 0 0 

Two  years’  great  and  small  tithes,  5 8 0 

Tlarvesting  fhe  crop,  5 0 0 ^ 

Two  years’  rent,  2i  O O 

Total' expense,  121  14  5 


PRODUCE. 


‘rwoyoats’Tcntof  the  farm-house,  lett  as?  3 0 0 

a cottage, J 

■iEighly^six  quarters  of  barley,  produced 

< on' the  twenty  acres,  and  soldatSOr.  [•  120  .0  0 


£■  ■r-  if- 


3 0 0 


iBalance  in  favour  of  the  farmer  at- the 
end  of  the  two  years, 


10  5 7 


Here  Is  ten  pgiiftds  Jive  shillings  and  sevenpence -nett  .profit 
to  the  'farmer,  although  he  laid  out  at  once  ten  yearS’ 
rent;  and  notwithstanding  the  consequent  crop  was  by 

no 
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no  means  an  extraordinary  one.  It  still  remains  in  the 
same  hands;  and,  instead  of  relapsing  into  its  former 
slovenly  condition,  has  constantly  been  in  garden  culture, 
and  its  produce  has  repeatedly  been  one-third  greater 
than  that  stated  above.  I believe  I might  safely  venture 
to  afhrm,  that  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-five  years  it 
has  been  under  the  judicious  management  of  this  intelli- 
gent farmer,  the  total  product  for  the  public  use  has  been 
at  least  four  times  as  much  as  during  the  twenty  years  im- 
mediately preceding.  This  has  been  the  consequence  of 
the  land  having  passed  from  the  hands  of  a little  farmer 
into  those  of  a larger  one.  Similar  are  the  consequences 
of  the  like  transition  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten.  The  little 
farmer,  his  famUy  and  cattle  half  starved,  himself  worn  to 
the  bones  with  unavailing  labour,  and  perpetual  anxiety, 
can  at  length  pay  neither  rent,  nor  rates,  nor  tithes ; his 
landlord,  however  humane  and  compassionate,  is  reduced 
to  the  painful  alternative  of  either  turning  him  out,  or 
making  nothing  of  his  estate.  No  less  than  six  instances 
of  this  kind,  besides  that  already  given,  have  happened  in 
the  same  parish  (it  being  an  extensive  one)  within  the  last 
forty  years.  The  rents  of  these  farms  were  each  respec- 
tively 22/.  16/.  SO/.  24/.  21/.  and  40/.  a year.  They 
came  into  the  occupation  of  the  larger  neighbouring  far- 
mers, and  although  the  rents  of  three  or  four  of  them 
have  been  advanced  more  than  one-third,  yet,  their  cul- 
tivation being  proportionably  improved,  and  their  con- 
sequent produce  doubled,  tripled,  and  even  quadrupled^ 
the  farmers  still  find  them  sufficiently  profitable,  and,  I 
believe,  would  suffer  themelsves  still  further  to  be  raised  ra- 
ther thanquit  them.  Thesefadls  might  be  multiplied  almost 
ad  infinitum.  They  are  but  a specimen  indeed  of  what  has 
taken  place,  more  or  less,  in  most  parts  of  this  county; 
and  I may  safely  leave  it  to  common  sense  to  determine, 
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t»hclhcf  the  pradUte,  in  these  instances  at  least,  is  fraught 
'ivitb  mere  evil,  and  is  tnore  destruhlive  to  the  agricultural  im-‘ 
provement  and  produce,  and  political  interests  of  this  country 
than  any  other  at  present  existing*'’ 

“ The  charadbers  of  men  depends  very  much  on  si- 
tuation and  circumstances ; and  as  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  Essex  farmers  arc  almost  inhnitely 
various,  we  may  naturally  expedb  an  equal  variety  in  their 
charadters.  All  ranks  and  sizes  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  industrious ; but  their  industry  is  exerted  in  a 
very  different  manner.  The  small  farmer  is  forced  to  be 
laborious  to  an  extreme  degree ; he  works  harder  and 
fares  harder  than  the  common  labourer ; and  yet  with  all 
his  labour,  and  with  all  his  fatiguing  incessant  exertions, 
seldom  can  he  at  all  improve  his  condition,  or  even 
with  any  degree  of  regularity  pay  his  rent  and  preserve  his 
present  situation.  He  is  confined  to  perpetual  drudgery, 
which  is  the  source  of  profound  ignorance ; the  parent  of 
obstinacy,  and  blind  perseverance  in  old  modes  and  old 
practices,  however  absurd  and  pernicious.  He  is  in  a 
manner  shut  out  from  that  intercourse  with  the  world 
which  enlarges  the  mind,  and  improves  and  increases 
knowledge.  His  understanding  and  his  conversation  are 
not  at  all  superior  to  those  of  the  common  labourers,  if, 
even  equal  to  them,  as  the  latter,  by  sometimes  changing 
masters,  and  working  in  different  situations,  extends 
the  sphere  of  their  observation  and  experience,  and  make 
some  little  accession  to  their  narrow  stock  of  ideas.  , , 
**  With  regard  to  the  large  fimmers,  the  case  is  ex- 
tremely different.  They  not  merely  superintend  their 
business  with  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance,  but,  visiting, 
the  markets  far  and  near,  they  mix  with  persons  from 
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every  part  of  the  county  j the  various  modes  and 
pradh’ces  of  agriculture  in  tvery  quarter  arc  frequently 
discussed,  and  fully  examined  with'a  minuteness  and  libe- 
rality that  would  not  disgrace  higher  assembliesy  The 
reasons  fca*  and  against  any  scheme  arc  maturely  weighed, 
and  if,  after  a due  consideration  of  every  difference  of  soil, 
situation,  and  circumstances^  it  is  likely  to  be  advanta- 
geous, no  prejudice  or  pfeposses^ion  obstruffs  its  adop- 
tion. Nay,  the  more  wealthy  and  bpuknt  do  not  con- 
fine their  information  to  their  own  county,  but  not  un- 
ftequetitly,  during  the  summer  montlas,  form  parties,  and 
visit  the  neighbouring  counties,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  nicety  exantining  the  various  methods  of  cultivating 
their  land,  Us  well  as  of  rearing  and  improving  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  live  stock,  and  resolving  to  bring  back  and  rl> 
duce  to  praftke  in  their  own  immediate  business,  what« 
ever  may  appear  to  deserve  it.  Hence  a more  geneni 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  itnproveihcm,  and  all  that  is 
gradiinlly  inct^sing  from  the  increasifag  iht  of  farms  and 
the  increasing  Opulence  of  the.  farmers.  Hence  too,  an 
improved  education  of  their  children,  and  a greater  taste 
for  reading,  especially  of  new  publications  on  praftical 
husbandry.  All  these  causes  contribute  to  heighten  the 
charafter  of  the  higher  orders  of  our  Essex  farmers,  and 
render  them  persons  of  as  enlarged  and  liberal  itimds,  and 
of  as  various  and  extensive  conversation,  as  any  men 
whatever  of  similar  rank  and  property,  and  of  not  sdpeiior 
education*.” 

• 1 cannot  let  this  subject  pass,  without  adding  iny  tes- 
timony to  the  very  respefbble  cfaaradf er  of  the  EssCx  far- 
mers : there'  will  in  all  professions  and  bodies  ^ be 
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hsre  and  th^re  found  one  of  a narrow  and  prejudiced  mind  i 
but  the  readiness  with  which  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  I applied  to,  resolved  my  inquiries,  and  in  the  whole 
county,  meeting  with  but  two  flat  refusals,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary proof  that  these  men  are  enlightened,  and  that 
their  ideas  have  taken  a much  larger  range  than  would 
have  been  found  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The 
objefls,  exertions,  and  pursuits  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  is  true,  are  all  decidedly  favourable  to  the  farming 
interest ; but  this  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought 
to  be,  nor  has  the  Board  been  free  from  false,  and  scan- 
dalous misrepresentations  which  might  have  had  weight 
with  'the  ignorant  and  ill-informed  : such  is  not  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Essex  farmers.  Many  of  those  I conversed 
with,  are  men  of  much  information,  great  ingenuity,  and 
carry  on  their  business  with  a spirit  of  exertion  that  is 
ready  to  adopt  whatever  appears  praftically  prohiising. 


SECT.  II. BENT. 

The  main  objeift  of  any  ascertainment  of  rent,  is  for  the 
belter  understanding  the  descriptiott  of  the  soils  ; this  is 
of  consequence,  but  the  imaginary  views  assigned  by  ig- 
norance to  this  inquiry,  deserve  not  a moment’s  attention. 

f,  ' 'l 

, DISTRICT  NO.  I. 

■ i ;■ 

In  general,  for  some  miles  around  Dunmow^  and  ex« 
chiding  the  immediate  vicinity  Of  the  toWji»  '10/.  to  \St. 

' Bhearing  and  Hatiield  16/.  7 .•  , 

The  hcitvyi  country  about  Hallmgbai^,.  and  allitba. 
Rdedings  and  vicinity^  16/. 

•r  Poor  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warners,  12/. 
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Other  various  anJ  general  information  for  the  whole 
district,  16r.  on  an  average. 

• » 

DISTRICT  NO.  II, 

Bradfielil,  2."j. 

■Little  Oakley,  17/  to  20/. 

Beaumont,  20/. 

The  whole  hundred  of  Tcndring  above  20/.  on  averages 
Mersea  Island  20/j  round,  old  rents;  but  new  ones 
much  higher ; . 30/.  .and, some  even  10/.  There  is  a eora- 
petition  for  land  in  the  island,  as  the  occupations  are  small, 
and  almost  every  man  wants  to  increase  his  business,;  they 
are  fond  of  their  tsiaud,  and  will  not  readily  quit  it.  .. 

The  part  of  the  distridi  north  of  Blackwater,  20/. 
j Munden,  to  th^  hlarsh,  20/.  , . ^ 

At  St.  L^twrcijce  ,is  ai  farm,,  belonging  to  St.  Bacth'olo-. 
mew’s  hospital  ; of  460  acres,  400  arable,  20  meadow, 
and  40  saltings : for  this  farm  Mr.  Alexander  Thom- 
son, from  Tweedside,  near  Coldstream,  offered  720/.  per 
annum,  for  a lease  of  21  years : another  offer  in  the  coun- 
try was  600/.  and  to  lay  down  80  acres  to  grass,  according 
to  their  steward’s  proposal;  the  latter  offer,  with  some 
variation  in  the  terms,  was  accepted:  the  exadl  rent  un- 
Icnown.  720/.  for  the  whole  is  31/.  3d.  saltings  included  ; 
but  leaving' these  out  (and  they  must  be  worth  but  little), 
the  rent  offered  is  34/.  ‘id,  Latchingdon,  15/. 

The  rated  rent  of  Burnham  is  at  20/.  an  acre  above  the 
brook,  >and  7 8/.  beliw  it."  ' < 

Foulness  dflattd; 'the  Sari  of  Winchilsea’s  estate,  23/.- 
6d.  tenants  doing  all  repairs  without  allowance.  < The 
rent  di$ti)ii^  must  be  corabhied  with  the  circum- 

stance of  a great  want  of  fresh  Water  for  live  stock;  the 
. li  ic  Lee.  ..w,,  ..  d^cuhy 
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difficulty  of  getting  to  the  island ; the  Immense  price  of 
hbour,  and  the  ravages  of  agues  and  autumnal  fevers*. 

Foulness  Island  25/.  round.  The  other  islands  in  the” 
vicinity  20/. 

Average  at  Brad  well  20/.  but  Mr.  Wii.les  has  lately 
lett  a farm  (Wymarks)  of  700  acres,  to  Mr.  Kirkby  from 
Hertfordshire,  at  40/. ; and  East-hall  has  been  lately  re- 
lett  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Sanxter,  at  30/.* 
an  acre  *,  but  in  very  high  condition,  from  the  great  exer- 
tions of  that  celebrated  cultivator  : it  contains  360  acres, 
30  of  which  are  saltings. 

The  strong  clays  of  St.  Lawrence  20/.  •,  but  old  chalked 
lands  15/.  , 


* They  dig  little  reservoirs  to  receive  the  water  from  their  fields  for 
their  cattle,  which  answer  in  a wet  season,  but  in  a dry  one  they  arc 
greatly  distressed.  The  next  inconvenience  is  the  distempers  they  are 
subje<3  to  from  their  situation.  I asked,  I believe,  thirty  persons,  if  they 
had  had  agues,  and  every  one  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  a tone  and 
manner  that  marked  sufficiently  how  common  and  universal  they  were. 
There  are  but  four  f;u-mers  res'dent  on  the  island;  all  the  rest  live  out  of 
it,  in  more  wholesome  and  less  sequestered  situations,  leaving  their  farms 
to  the  management  of  baililEs,  whom  they  call  lookers.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance also,  I suppose,  occasions  the  high  price  of  labour,  for  the 
men  I saw  hoeing  beans  were  paid  ‘2t,  a day;  and  for  harvesting,  to  do 
every  thing,  lOj.  GJ.  an  acre  is  ptiid  round,  and  two  bushels  and  a half 
of  malt  per  man.  These  agues  are  certainly  owing  to  the  muddy  coast, 
wet  and  dry  every  day  by  the  tide,  and  a yet  larger  extent  flooded  every 
springtide.  The  mud,  exposed  to  the  sun,  must  yield  pestilential  exha- 
lations; and  every  field  being  fenced  by  a ditch  half  full  of  stinking  mud, 
must  also,  in  a dry  season,  have  the  same  efTcdf.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
the  seasons  when  agues  are  most  prevalent. 

The  tradition  is,  that  tlie  Dutch  embanked  and  first  cultivated  the  island ; 
there  are  many  names  now,  which  they  say  arc  Dutch;  as  l.odick,  Pe- 
roose,  Mowbecker,  and  Crozier.  The  latter  died  80  years  old;  his  daughter 
is  Mrs.  Douset,  wife  to  a farmer  now  on  the  island.  His  grandfather 
and  grandmother  came  from  Holland,  as  she  herself  informed  me. — Kttt 
tome  yean  ago. 
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DISTRIfiT  NO.  Vt. 

$tanway,  2Jj. 

Lfxden>  25/. 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  4istri<fl  which  is  in  Ten- 
dfing  hundred,  that  is,  all  to  the  right  of  the  line  from 
Colchester  to  Stratford,  and  to  the  left  going  down  the 
river  Colne,  20  /. 

Colchester  to  Marks  Tey,  22/.  6J. 

The  rest  of  the  distrift,  20/. 

Average  of  the  whole,  2 1 /. 

DISTRICT  NO.  rii. 

The  Chesterfords,  enclosed  by  aft,  and  tithe  free,  2 1 /. 
Littlebury  and  Walden,  15/.  to  20/. 

Chesterford  to  Newport,  17/. 

Common  fields,  7/.  8/.  10/. 

Average  of  the  whole,  15/. 

DISTRICT  NO.  Fill. 

At  Belchamp  Walter,  26/.  an  acre  round;  rates  5/. 
and  tithe  5/. : therefore  total  36/. 

Maplestead,  12/.  to  25/.,  average  16/. 

Gosfield,  20/. 

Vale  lands  at  Coggeshall,  40/.  50/.  60/.  and  gardeners' 
lands,  80/. 

Hatfield  Pcvcrel,  20/. 

Bishop’s  Wickham,  20/. 

Sandon,  18/.  to  20/. 

Great  Baddow,  25/. 

Danbury,  18/. 

Around  Felix,  old  and  new  rents,  average  20/. 

General  rent  around  Hornchurch,  25/. 

Jewry-hill,  in  Lord  Petke’s  park,  at  Thorndon,  looks 
down  on  a clay  vale,  in  which  the  average  is  18/. ; high 
rented  25/. 

F 4 Average 
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Average  rent  of  the  country  around  Billericay,  15/. 

All  the  country  around  Ingatestone,  20/.  to  25/. ; and 
the  tenants  repair,  but  the  landlords  find  rough  timber. 
Mr.  CovERDALE,  ou  a farm  of  Lord  Petre’s,  has  built  a 
bullock  shed  at  his  otvn  expense,  near  100  feet  long,  and 
12  wide;  and  divided  his  yard  ; one  for  his  horses,  which 
never  lie  in  the  stable,  and  the  other  for  cows. 

Mr.  Bridge,  at  Buttsbury,  another  of  his  Lordship’s 
tenants,  has  also  built  a bullock  shed,  and  divided  his 
farm-yard  by  a long  crib,  with  a projefting  roof  over  it 
on  either  side,  so  that  the  cattle  stand  dry  while  feeding. 

Around  Ongar,  the  general  rent  is  20/.  to  21/.  The 
’ same  within  two  miles  of  Epping. 

! he  grass  lands  around  Epping,  25/.  30/.  and  to  50/. 

Newport  to  Hockcrill,  by  Hallingbury,  17/. 

Around  Terling  15/.  All  Mr.  Strutt’s  property, 
wherever  situated,  taken  together,  does  not  reach  1 5/. 

The  strong  lands  at  Coggeshall,  &c.  22/.  to  23/.  new  rents. 

Average,  20/. 


Sqi 

tare  MUa. 

Acres. 

Per  Acre, 

Total  Pent. 

Distrift  No.  I. 

156 

90,840 

16/. 

Orf. 

^.79,872 

II. 

255 

163,200 

25 

0 

204,000 

III.  IV.  and  V. 

222 

142,080 

16 

8 

118,400 

VI. 

lU 

72,960 

21 

0 

76,608 

VII. 

45 

28,800 

15 

0 

21,600 

VIII. 

681 

435,840 

20 

0 

435,840 

942,720  • 

£.936,320 

The  rent  of  the  whole  may  therefore  be  called  20/.  per 
acre. 


JiIS£  Of  SSNTS. 


Fifty  years  agp  rents  at  Latchingdon,  according  to  Mr. 
Rush  of  that  place,  were  Is.  6 d.  an  acre;  20  y^s  ago, 
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IOj.  6</.  The  whole  parish  would  now  lett  at  5J1  years  for- 
20s. : but  there  being  few  or  no  leases,  it  is  15s. 

Forty  years  ago  the  south  side  of  the  river  Crouclv,  ^or 
a mile  up,  was  5/.  an  acre  ; now  the  tithe  is  5s.  Gd. 

The  Belcharaps  doubled  in  25  years. 

Mr.  Beauvoir,  of  Downham,  informed  me,  that  his 
father  died  in  1757,  and  in  his  time  the  estate  around 
Pownham-hall  lett  at  8/.  to  9j.  per  acre:  now  it  is  Hs. ; 
and  new  rents  arc  through  that  vicinity  at  11  s.  on  an 
average. 

Mr.  Brimstone’s  father  died  in  17G4,  a4frthe  rents 
of  his  estate  were  then  Is.  Gd.  on  an  average;  now  they 
are  16/. 

In  1784 1 published  the  memorandum,  that  for  manymiles 
around  Bowers  Gun,  near  Pitsey,  the  rents  were  10/. : 
this  year,  1805,  at  the  same  spot  I repeated  the  inquiry, 
and  found  them  20/.,  some  25/. ; and  some  even  30/. 

At  the  same  time,  from  Burnham  to  Bradwell  lett  at 
13/.  6</.;  it  is  about  doubled,  if  we  look  to  modern  rents 
only. 

In  the  year  1770  1 took  notes  of  the  rents  at  Stanly 
and  Lexden,  when  they  were  from  12/.  to  20/. : they  are 
now  on  an  average  25/. 

At  the  same  period,  the  rent  from  Colchester  to  Wi- 
tham  was  13/. : it  is  now,  at  a medium,  22/.  Gd. 

At  the  same  time  the  heavy  part  from  Chelmsford  to 
Dunmow  12/. ; Dunmow  to  Hockerill  15/. ; Dunmow  to 
Braintree  15/.;  Dunmow  to  Thaxstead  15/.  These  are 
in  what  I now  call  the  Rooding  district ; the  rent  may 
be  called  at  the  lowest  14/.  It  is  now  16/. 

In  1784  I estimated  the  whole  county,  having  travelled 
many  miles  in  it,  at  14/.  on  an  average. 

In  1794  Mr.  Vancouver  found  the  average  rent  of  the 
whole  to  be  14/.  6\d.  > 

RECAPI. 
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d. 

/. 

d. 

Latchingdon  in  .50  years,  

....  7 

6 

to 

20 

0 

....  10 

6 

20 

0 

^ * 

On  the  Crouch,  in  40  years, 

5 

0 

— 

20 

0 

Belchainps,  in  25  years, - 

....  10 

0 

— 

20 

0 

Downham,  in  48  years, 

...  8 

6 

— 

17 

0 

Skreens,  in  41  years,  

....  7 

6 

— 

16 

0 

Bowers,  in  2 1 years,  

...  10 

0 

— 

20 

0 

Bnrnham,^|fc.  in  21  years,  

1 3 

6 

— 

27 

0 

Stanway  and  Lexden,  in  So  years, 

....  16 

0 

— 

25 

0 

To  Witham 35  years," 

....  13 

0 

— 

22 

6 

The  Roodings 35  years, 

....  14 

0 

— 

16 

0 

• ^ ■ V • *.*kM  •«  «U  ••••«  V •' 


UR-  R.tKCOVt^M&’S.  XAML&  Ot  RENT^^ 

fKnsh*t* 

Sturmer,  

Tilbury,  — 

Great  Henney,  - 1-^ 

Great  Maplestead 

Great  Bardfielcl,  

Gosfield,  

Great  Tey, 

Aldham, 

•»••>»•«>«•*•••»•*••*  •v*«*«**»******************^***** 

Great  Lsigb, 

Little  Leigk, 

Sanutotk, 

Coptford,  •••••••••••••••*••••*' 

Torrington, 

Britljngsea, . 

St.  Osytb^  ^3  0 

Little  Holland, 

•■  Weeley^ 


«••  •••••••«  V • > 


l*A«A*  • M • • • •*• 


lA  ••«•••  «A  ••««•  •*«« 


J. 

i 

«HA*» 

18 

0 

15 

Ot 

15 

0 

14 

0 

• V**A 

0 

HAA*. 

U 

0 

MAMA 

15 

0 

»a*«A • 

16 

Q 

l*M*# 

13 

6 

• •AA** 

13i 

a 

15 

& 

kAMA* 

14 

0 

16. 

0 

14i 

0 

kM*«* 

IS  . 

a 
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Panstes* 

Wcclcy,  

Great  Holland,  

^Walton, 

Kirby,  

Thorpe,  

Mersea  Island,  

Aberton,  

Peldon,  

Great  Wigborough, 
Little  Wigborough, 

Layer  Marney,  

Layer  Breton,  

Great  Braxtead,  

Toleshunt  Major,  .... 
Goldhanger, 
Toleshuut  Darcey, .... 
Woodham  Walter,  .. 


. 14 
. 15 
. 15 
. 15 
. 15 
. 17 
. 15 
. 16 
. 11 
. 11 


Woodham  Mortimer,  IS 

Downham,  14 

Surstcsdj  1 6 

Little  Burstead,  16 

Purley,  14 

Latcbingdon,  15 

St.  Lawrence,  13 

Cricksea,  14 


i. 

P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Althorn, 

North  Fambridge,  . 
Woodham  Ferrars, 
•A&smgdon, 
Hawheswell,  ........ 


>M«< 


»***««*M«««***«*««f««*«*«*M«*M*««***« 


Packlesham, 


•••»«««******«*««**««**pM**a««««**««af*«***« 


Great  Stambridgc, 

Sutton, 


15  0 
12  0 
13  e 
IS  0 
13  6 

13  6 
15  0 
15^  0. 


Shopland^ 
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i.  4, 

Sliopland,  15  0 

Little  Wakening,  1(>  0 

Great  Wakeriag,  16  0 

North  Slioebury,  16  0 

South  Shoebury,  16  0 

South  Church, 1 7 0 

HadlcigU 12  0 

Vangc,  12  0 

I.angdon  Cray,  - 0 

Ramsdon  Cray,  - 15  O 

Ramsden  Bellhouse,  - 15  0 

South  Benfleet,  12  0 

Thunderslcy,  12  O 

Landon  hills, 16  0 

Homdon  on  the  Hill,  16  0 

West  Tilbury,  ...» 18  0 

Cheldertou,  16  O 

Great  Horndon,  - 15  0 

Ingravc,  ...» H'  0 

Cranham, 14-  0 


Aythorp  Roding,  

White  Roding,  

Abbots  Roding, 

Roding  Bcauchanip, 
Matching,  


High  Laver, 

Berners  Roding, 

Good  Easter,  

Leaden  Roding, 

High  Easter,  

High  Roding,  .... 


13  0 

o 

«*•••••»•«••••••  0 

14.  O 

14.  0 

14  0 


12  0 

.M...  1 5 0 

13  6 


High  Easter,  15  0 

High  Roding,  13  0 

Pleshey,  15  0 

NoxtoaM^ndeville,.., 14‘  >6 

’ ' Blackmoor, 
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fart$be4,  V. 

Blackmoor>  15  0 

Rickling 12  0 

' General  Average,  * 14'  6^ 


r 

SECT.  III.— TITHES. 

The  almost  incredible,  and  most  unmerited,  abuse 
which  has  been  heaped  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
various  periodical  and  anonymous  publications,  founded 
on  assertions  as  false  as  they  are  absurd,  has  not  prevented 
that  respeftable  body  from  permitting  this  title  to  remain 
as  an  objeff  of  inquiry.  I shall  enter  into  no  general  dis^ 
cussions  ; nor  do  I think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  manur 
script  of  Mr.  Howlett,  who  treats  on  it,  that  merits 
the  smallest  attention : opinions  are  of  little  value  on 
points  which  want  only  the  elucidation  of  fadh. 

Belchamp  Walter,  5y.  an  acre  round  : this  is  about 
•ne-6fth  of  the  rent.  , 

Little  Maplestead,  t-r.  Gd.  round. 

Hempstead,  3r.  6d.  round. 

Kelvedon,  4/.  6d.  arable,. per  acre:  vicarial,  3x.  6d. ; 
meadow,  lx.  2d,  turnips,  lx.  4-d.-,  both  5s.  Gd.  or 
5x.  lOd,-  ; 

. Beerqhurch  free ; Hatfield  Peverel,  to  Sx.  great 
and  small,  per  acre,  grass  and  arable;  woods,  lx.  Gd. 
per  acre,  per  annum. 

At  Ardleigb,  great  tithes  5x.  an  acre  all  round  ; small, 
lx.  . 

At  Brad6eld,  great  and  small  5x. ; very  little  grass. 

voV.  - At 
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Ts 

At  Little  Oakley,  is.  6 d.  to  6x.'gre^t  and  small. 

'At  Beaumont  is.  6d.  great  and  small  > grass  lx.  6d.i 
the  marshes  coarse. 

At  Great  Holland,  5x.  Od.  uplands;  and  2x.  6d, 
marshes. 

At  Great  Clackton,  taken  in  kind.  At  St*  Osyth’s,  ^5x. 
At  Layer  de  la  Haye,  .9x.  round  for  every  thing. 

West  Mcrsea,  3x. ; East  5s. 

At  Great  Wigborough,  -isi  $d. 

At  Birch,  5s.  an  acre,  round. 

At  Kelvedon,  5 s.  round.  . 

At  Bocking,  4x.  Sd.  round,  which,  as  rat^  are  20/. 
make  8s.-6d.  in  faft. 

At  Felstead,  3x.  id.  Or  Sx.  5d.  round  : lease  out ; and 

how  will  be  6d.  mbre.  

At  Dunmow,  5s.  roundj  which  is  8x.,  including  rates. 
At  Great  Waltham,  great  titlie  is.  and  small  6</.  ’ 

At  Bnomm  and  L^chingdon,  5x.' round,  and  all  rates 
6n  it.  The  latter  parish  contains  3000  acres,  and  pays 
the  rciflor  Ti5l.  pet  annum.  It  is  a peculiar  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  ‘• 

At  Burnham,  5 s.  round.  ■ ' ‘ ' ’ ' 

At  Southminster,  great  and  small  .5x.  ' ' ' ‘ ‘ 

At  Bradwell,  6x.  round.  ‘ ' 

At  Assingdon,  .9x*  6d.  round.  •- 

At  'Rochfotd,  5 s.  great  and  small.  ' ' v • 

At  Eastwood,  taken  in  kind.  Ditto  at  PrittleWrfl; 

At  Great  Wakering,  taken  in  kindh  at'Liltld'  Waker- 
ing,  4x.  grttrt  tithe,  2 X.- small:  6x.  in  sill.  ' '' 

At  Avely,  Sx.  6d.  round.  ^ ' 

•At  HbtntfhutCh  T^ihSdfc  iftqnlridi  tbiRillhring  tft^: 
gathered  : Mr.  Bearblock  of  great  notoriety.  Here 
afield  tbYSkpattate  i«f  ■ ' 

New 
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New  College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Bearblock,  are  fa- 
mous topics  in  this  country. 

Tithe  of  potatoes  at  Ham,  20x.  turnips  after  them,  10/. 
more. 

At  Woodford,  9if.  great  and  small  round.  At  other 
places,  5s.  6x.  7/. 

At  Romford  great  tithe  taken  in  kind  : for  hay,  a modus 
of  Srf.  an  acre.  Small  tithes  9d.  in  the  pound. 

At  Bitlericay  IS/,  round,  great  and  small.  The  same 
at  Ingrave. 

At  Dunton,  3/.  3</.  At  Stock  ♦/.  6d. 

Average  to  Raleigh,  4/.  to  5 s. 

Ingatestone,  &c.  &c.  3/.  6d.  to  6/. ; average  4/. 
round. 

Buttsbiiry  5 s.  Roxwell  3/.  6d. 

At  Ongar  5s.  Stonedon  5s.  6d.  High  Ongar  4/.  6d. 
Stanford  Rivers.the  same. 

At  Hatfield,  in  the  Roodings,  4/.  in  the  pound  rent: 
15  years  ago  2/.  Gd. 

At  the  Chesterfords,  land  given  by  the  enclosure  : the 
Rev.  William  Macklin  has  300  acres;  60  of  which 
•are  convenient  to  his  house,  to  which  he  has  built  offices 
and  garden  walls,  such  as  form  with  a neat  W'dl  kept  gar- 
den and  homestall,  and  the  favourable  circumstance  of  a 
river  which  bounds  it,  a very  comfortable  residence,  that 
had  been  long  uninhabited  by  a rector.  Where  enclosing 
renders  a clergyman’s  residence  eligible,  and  he  becomes 
the  inhabitant  of  a deserted  village,  the  benefit  to  th« 
inhabitants  is  sure  to  be  great. 

• At  Littlebury,  land  allotted  by  tlie  ad  of  enclosure. 

Lord  . Bratbrook  has  the  impropriation  of  Safiran 
Walden;-  7940  acres  in  the  manor,  and  above  7000  in  the 
pari^.  Compositioti : great  tithe  in  enclosures  5/.;  i^n 
fields  Sr.  9 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Strutt  has  that  of  Terling}  his  composition  for 
great  tithes  3x.  an  acre ; small  tithes  are  1/. 

At  I^agenhoe  5 s.  an  acre. 

In  West  Mersea>  copyhold  2/.  per  acre;  freehold  Ss. 
small  tithes  1 /.  The  difference  in  the  tenure  arises  front 
a right  of  feeding  on  the  impropriator’s  farm>  which 
keeps  his  tithes  moderate. 

Great  Maplestead,  5r.  great,  1/.  smalL 
• At  Yeldham,  Ss.  to  is.  per  acre,  great  and  small.  . 

At  Toppesfield,  S/.  to  Ss.  6ci. 

At  Birdbrook,  4/.  6 d. 

At  Borely,  5s. 

General  average  of  56  notes,  is.  9d,  per  acre,  great 
and  small. 


MX.  S'AMCOUrEX'S  TABLE  OF  TlTtlES  IF)  1794.-  .’ 

Names  of  Parishes.  Tithes,  Great  and  SmalL  _ 

- • * • Ci»np</4itiaH  I CompBiitimi  | Incttate  in 

per  Acre.  I per  Found  j 'lO  yean.  ^ 

I Rent.  I 

t*  f/*  X*  d*  . ^4.4 


llelion  Bumst^ad,  

3 

3 .... 

— 

aaaa 

llaverill,  

S 

3 .... 

— 

•aaa  *'  • 

Stitrmer,  

s 

6 .... 

— 

«a«#  “■  * 

5 

0 .... 

— 

• «aa  *•■*' 

Tilbury,  ; 

i 

0 .... 

— 

3 

9 .... 

— 

....  2 . 9 

3t*  X^SUlS^ 

2. 

6 a... 

— 

<•••  t 

BelchampOten, 

3 

6 .... 

— 

....  1 0 

Belchamp  Walter,  

8^ 

6 .... 

— 

..„  1.  0 

3 

6 .... 

— , 

0 8 

fiultner^  a»  ••••«•••«••*»•••••••••••••#•••♦#•• 

5 

0 .... 

_ — 

3 . a 

iSllddlCtOn^  a *#•»«•«••  t*t*«Ma*Maa*a«Sf*a 

2 

3 .... 

Great- 

I 
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NniTtts  of  Parishis. 

TitbsSt 

Great  and  Small. 

C^mbtisition 

Competition 

Increase  in 

pit 

Acre. 

per  Pound 

20  Years. 

✓ 

Rent. 

S, 

d. 

X.  d. 

s.  d. 

Cireat  Henney,  

4 

0 .. 

..  — ....  1 0 

Alphanstone, 

3 

10  .. 

— 

0 5 

Great  Ycldham,  

,5 

0 .. 

— 

1 8 

Great  MapIesteaJ, 

4 

0 .. 

— 

— 

Finchingfield,  

3 

0 .. 

— 

— 

Weathersfield, 

3 

0 .. 

— 

_ 

Panfield,  

6 .. 

— 

1 9 

Braintree,  

3 

6 .. 

— 

Bocking*,  

3 

6 .. 

— 

— 

Gosfield,  

3 

0 .. 

— 

Halstead,  

4 

9 .. 

1 3 

Colne  Engain,  

2 

6 .. 

— 

Wake’s  Colne 

0 .. 

— 

0 6 

Mount  Bures,  

3 

0 .. 

— 

Earl’s  Colne, — ....  4 0 ....  2 0 

Great  Tev,  — ....  4 9 .... 

Aldham,  3 6 ....  — ....  — 

* 7'his  place  being  conligtieiia  to  Stisted,  the  following  is  inserted, 
pursuant  to  a letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Seal,  theRedlor. 

“ Some  misrepresentations  having  been  inadvertently  inserted  in  the 
first  Edition  of  Mr.  VANcouvER’sReporr,  respedfing  the  tithes  of  Stisted, 
which  occasioned  serious  concern  to  the  redtorof  that  Parish,  and  which, 
on  an  examination  into  the  fad:,  appear  to  be  totally  unfounded,  the  Pre- 
sident wrote  to  Dr.  Seal,  the  redor,  a letter,  expressive  of  his  being  en« 
tirely  convinced  of  the  moderation  of  Dr.  Seal,  in  his  compositions  for 
the  tithes,  and  assuring  him  that  the  defamatory  matter  should  be 
expunged.  This  letter  he  deemed  as  an  ad  of  justice  and  amende 
honorable  due  to  him,  in  confutation  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  in- 
serted in  the  former  Edition.” 

ESSEX.]  Cr  Coggesball, 
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Names  of  Parkhes. 


Coggcshall,  

Kelvcclon, 

Black  Notley 

White  Nut’ey, 
Great  Waltham, 

Great  Leigh,  

Little  Leigh,  

I'elstead,  

Stebbing,  

Barustone,  

West  Bergholt,  . 
Little  Horscley,  . 

Boxted,  

Langham,  

Dedham,  

Lawford,  

Mistley,  

Ramsey,  

Little  Bromley, 

Prating 

Aliesford,  

East  Donyland, 
Fingringhoc,  • 

Coptford,  

Stamvay,  

Great  Bromley, 
Little  Bentley, 

Torrington, 

Britlingsea, 


TithcSi  Great  and  Small. 

CampuiHhn  Co7)!‘,msHhn  I Imreasc  in 
per  A-re.  jrr  Pound  CO  Tiari. 

Ren!.  1 

s,  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

4 G ....  — ....  1 O 

3 Hi  ..  — ....  1 0 

— ....  4 0 ....  — 

_ ....  4 0 ....  — 

— ....  4 0 ....  0 1> 

— ....  4 6 ....  0 9 

— ....  4 6 ....  1 ,2 

2 G ....  — — 

2 6 ....  — ....  — 

— ....  4 0 ....  — 

3 6 ....  — ....  — 

3 6 ....  — ....  — 

9 ••••  •••■• 

3 3 ...  — ....  — 

3 3 ....  — ....  1 

3 0 ....  — ....  0 t> 

4 0 ....  — ....  — 

3 6 ....  — ....  — 

. 3 0 ....  — ....  1 O 

. 3 G ....  — ....  1 9 

.3  0 -..  — ....  1 0 

. 4 3 ....  — ....  I O 

,3  0 ....  ■ .... 

, (i  ....  — ....  1 0 

..3  6 ....  — ....  — 

..3  0 ....  — ....  0 9 

..SO  ....  — ....  1 0 

..3  6 ....  ■ — ....  — 

Qreat 
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Names  of  Parishes. 


Tithes^  Great  and  Small. 

Compojitien  | Comp<uithn  j Increase  in 
per  Acre.  I per  Pound  I 20  Tcjru 
I Rent.  * 


I 


Great  Clackton,  

s. 

3 

s*  (!•  /• 

8 ....  — ....  1 

Little  Holland,  

3 

8 ....  — •... 

I.ittle  Clackton,  

0 __  ^ 

Weelev 

6 ^...  — 1 

Great  Holland,  

3 

6 ....  — ....  1 

Walton 

2 

8 4...  — ....  _ 

Kirbv,  

3 

2 ....  — ....  0 

Thorpe , 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Beaumont, 

6 ....  — ....  0 £ 

Mersea  Island,  

6 ....  — ....  — , 

Aberton,  

3 

6 ....  ....  

Peldon.  

0 ....  _ ....  — 

Little  Wigborough,  

0 ....  — ....  1 c 

Great  Wigborough,  

4 

0 ....  — ....  1 c 

Layer  Mamey 

4 

0 ....  — 2 € 

d. 


0 

0 


Layer  Breton,  3 q 

Langenhoe,  4 0 

Peering, 3 1 1 

Inworth,  2 6 

Great  Broxtead,  

Little  Broxtead,  3 

Great  Totham,  4 

Toleshunt  Major,  4 0 

Goldhanger,  4 0 .... 

Toleshunt  Darcey,  4 0 .... 

Tolesbury, 2 

Woodham  Walter,  3 

Woodham  Mortimer,  3 

Little  Baddow,  3 

G 2 


— ....  1 9 

— ....  1 0 

— ....  1 0 

— ....  0 « 

4 0 ....  — 


.4  ....  9 0 


— ....  1 0 


6 .... 
6 .... 
6 .... 
6 .... 


....  1 S 
....  1 0 
Saudon, 
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Names  of  Parishes.  Tithes,  Great  and  Small. 

Compnution  Compofiiiun  Increase  hs 
per  Acre.  per  I*tund  CO  ITears, 
RtfU. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

So 

d. 

Sandon,  

...  — ....  ;}  6 

Chelmsford,  

...  5 0 ....  — 

2 

6 

Downham,  

...  2 0 ....  — 

•••«  ' — 

— 

Stock,  

...  'J  6 ....  — 

....  0 

6 

Buttsbiiry,  

...  3 0 ....  — 

• •••  1 

0 

Mountneysing,  ". 

...  3 0 ....  — 

• ••»  1 

0 

Great  Burstead,  

...  4 0 ....  — 

••••  - 

~ 

Little  Burstead,  

...  4 0 ....  — 

••••  1 

6 

Purley 

...  3 0 ....  — 

• •••  1 

0 

Latchingdon, 

....  — ....  4 3 

....  “ 

— 

St.  Lawrence,  

....  3 ....  — 

...I  1 

3 

Tiilingham,  - 

....  5 0 ....  — 

....  2 

6 

Southminster,  

...  2 6 ....  — 

....  1 

6 

Crlcksea,  

...  3 3 ....  — 

• ••*  1 

1 

Altliorne,  

....  3 0 ....  — 

• •••  1 

8 

North  Fambridge, 

....  3 0 ....  — 

• *.. 

— 

Woodham  Ferrars,  

...  3 0 ....  — 

....  1 

0 

Rettenden,  

O 

1 

.... 

__ 

Hawkswell,  

...  3 0 ....  — 

....  0 

6 

Pakelsham 

...  3 0 ....  — 

.... 

— 

Great  Stambridge,  

...  3 6 ....  — 

....  0 

6 

Sutton,  

...  3 9 ....  — 

••••  1 

0 

Little  Wakering, 

...  4 0 ....  — 

— 

Great  Wakering 

...  3 0 ....  — 

• ** 

— 

South  Shoebury,  

...  3 0 ....  — 

• .««  * 

— 

South  Church,  

...  4 3 ....  — 

....  2 

2 

Hadleigh,  

...  3 0 ....  — 

— 

Vange, 

...  — ....  3 6 

....  • 

— 

L^n^don  Orsy^  ■«•»■«•••••••••••••• 

...  3 6 ....  — 

*...  1 

0 

South 
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Names  of  Parishes. 

Tithes, 

Great  and  Small. 

CumptisHion 

Cornpositton 

Increase  in 

< 

per  Acre, 

per  Pouuti 
Pent, 

iiO  i 'tars. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

South  Benflcet,  

•••  4>  0 .. 

. — 

0 10 

Thundersley,  

...  3 0.. 

. — 

1 G 

Dunton, 

5 3 

• — 

— 

Horndon  on  the  Hill,  

...  3 9.. 

. — 

— 

Little  Thurrock,  

...  4-  6 .. 

— 

— 

Orset 

«•  4>  0 

— 

— 

Chclderton,  

..  3 3 ... 

— 

— 

Great  Horndon,  

..  3 3 ... 

_ 

— 

Aveley,  

..3  0 ... 

— 

— 

Stambourn,  

..  ... 

0 

— 

Hempstead,  

..3  3 .•••  — ... 

— 

Great  Samford,  

. — ... 

4 0 ... 

_ 

Radwinter,  

.3  0 ... 

... 

Wimbish, 

.3  6 ... 

... 

Abbots  Roding,  

3 6 .... 

— .... 

i 0 

High  Laver,  

2 6 .... 

— .... 

— 

Berners  Roding 

2 9 .... 

— 

Margaret  Roding,  

3 9 .... 

— .... 

— 

Leaden  Roding, 

— .... 

4 6 .... 

— 

High  Easter,  

2 9 .... 

^ “ ' .... 

— 

Roxwell,  

3 0 .... 

“ «•*. 

1 6 

Norton  Mandeville,  

•... 

4 0 .... 

Blackmoor,  

3 0 .... 

Strethall,  

2 9 .... 

.... 

..... 

Elmdon,  

2 6 .... 

Langley 

3 9 .... 

1 0 

3 6 .... 

— .... 

— 

Berden,  

3 0 .... 

«M* 

0 10 

ClsiTcnn^)  • M M ••••••»  MM  MM 

3 9 .... 

gs 

Harlow, 
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Names  of  Patuhes.  Tithes.^  Great  and  Small. 


Harlow,  

Comf'os'Uiart  1 Competition  1 Increase  in 
per  Acre.  | per  Pound  I 20  Yean, 
1 Pent.  1 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

....  3 10  ....  — ....  1 0 

Nettswell,  

....  2 

10  ....  — ....  — 

Waltham  Abbey, 

.....  3 

0 ....  — ....  — 

Chigwell,  

s 

9 ....  — ....  — 

Stamford  Rivers, 

....  4 

0 ....  — ....  1 0 

Chipping  Ongar,  

....  4. 

0 ....  ~ ....  1 0 

High  Ongar,  

....  3 

3 ....  — ....  0 10 

Navestock,  

....  2 

4 ....  — ....  — 

Staplcford  Abbot,  

....  - 

1 

o 

1 

Lambourn,  

- 

1 

to 

General  Average,  .. 

...  3 

5i  ....  — ....  1 U 

s.  d. 

Composition  per  acre,  1805,  4 9 

1794,  3 5\ 

Raised  in  1 1 years,  1 3| 


SECT.  IV. POOR-RATES. 

A 

However  varying  this  burthen  may  be,  I conceive  that 
there  is  a-  singular  importance  in  minuting  its  progress  as 
carefully  as  possible.  If  ever  any  great  measure  of  regu- 
lation and  relief  be  proposed^  comparisons  of  the  amount, 
at  dififerent  periods,  with  the  price  of  corn,,  will  be  r&- 
sorted  to  ■,  and  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  many  others 

that 
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that  might  be  named,  such  documents  will  be  found  very 
useful. 

Belt  hamp  Walter,  5/.  in  the  pounds  have  been  12s. 
End  Ijj.  ; were  once  only  2/.  6 ^/. 

Little  M:i))lestead,  1804,  1 1/.  in  the  pound  ; 23  years 
“i  -'- 

■ ina  -.  ■ row  I'Js.  to  I4j-.  ;■  were  once  leBt. 

I . . .:-v.  ..  n,  -iO.r.  ; hut  on  notninvil  rem. 

Jr-:,  fi.  . ti  (.’•  f’.e.-;  lowered  by  matiy  having  left 
the"!'  i.'.;  oy  the  -straw-plattiiig  being  introduced 
frci..  w'.'.  ncld. 

Kempstcad,  7x.  at  four-jifths  of  the  rent. 

Gosficld,  3s.  Gd.  in  tlie  pound,  real  rent ; greatly  in 
the  Etraw-plat. 

Coggeshall,  16/.  in  the  pound,  at  three-foufths  rent. 

Kelvedon,  6/.  Cd.  or  7 s.  on  real  rent. 

Beerchurch,  3s.  to  Is.Gd.  on  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  rent. 

At  Witham,  about  7/.  to  8/.  on  an  average:  not  on 
real  rent,  but  near  it. 

At  Hatfield  Pcverel,  average  5/.  in  the  pound. 

At  Sandon,  4/.  on  real  rent. 

At  Purley,  6/.  to  8/. 

At  Colchester,  poor  only,  without  including  other 
rates,  from  8/.  to  “0/. ; probably,  on  an  average,  10/. 
on  the  real  rent. 

At  Ardleigh,  6/.  in  the  pound  on  the  real  rent. 

At  BradheW,  3/.  Gd.  on  the  real  rent. 

At  Little  Oakley,  all  parish  rates,  3s.6d.  in  the  pound, 
real  rent. 

At  Beaumont,  5/.  on  three-fourths  real  rent. 

At  Great  Holland,  6 s.  in  the  pound  on  half  rent,  or 
15/. } new  rents  estimated  at  30/. ; this  is  3/. 

G 4 At 
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At  Great  Clackton,  6x.  on  the  rack. 

At  St.  Osyth’s,  Sx. 

At  Layer  dela  Hayc,  Sx.  in  the  pound,  rack. 

East  Mersea,  low;  West  Mersea,  high;  7x.  in  the 
pound  on  six-tenths,  being  rated  at  12x. ; arising  from 
the  population  and  earnings  of  the  oyster-dredgers,  which, 
like  manufa^ures,  so  often  cause  high  rates  by  the  very 
means  which  Ought  to  extinguish  them. 

At  Great  Wigborough,  rated  at  1 2 x.  an  acre  rent ; it 
is  8x.  or  9x.  iq  the  pound. 

At  Birch,  5 s.  rack-rent. 

At  Kclvcdon,  6s.  on  three-fourths  rent. 

At  Booking,  20x.  in  the  pound  on  four-fifths  rent ; 
other  rates  make  it  20x.  on  real  rent.  Mr.  Saville  has 
paid,  on  rather  more  than  500  acres,  800/.  in  poor-rates, 
for  four  quarters,  within  two  years. 

At  Fclstead,  4x.  6d.  rack-rent. 

At  i'unrnow,  1 Ox.  rack-rent ; has  been  24 x. 

At  Great  Waltham,  in  1804,  6x.  in  the  pound,  rack'^ 
rent. 

Little  Leighs,  &c.  5x.  to  7 s. 

In  the  three  parishes  of  Maldon,  average  8x.  in  the 
pound,  nearly  at  rack. 

At  Snorum  and  Latchingdon,  3x. ; in  some  parishes  in 
this  vicinity,  6s.  to  8x. 

In  Foulness,  4x.  to  5x.  in  the  pound;  but  not  at  rack. 

At  Southminster,  4x.  6//.  on  rack-rent. 

At  Bradwell,  4x.  6</.  rack,  exclusive  of  highways, 
which,  for  16  years,  cost  from  300/.  to  400/.  a year. 

At  Assingdon,  5x. ; at  Rochford,  7x.  6^/.  rack-rent; 
in  an  adjoining  one,  8x.  poaronly:  surveyor,  St/.  Twelve 
or  thirteen  yeaas  ago,  poor-rates  in  Canewdon  were  Is.  St/. 
to  2x.  6t/. 

At 
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At  Rocbford,  in  the  scarcity,  Hr.  and  12/.  in  the 
pound,  poor-rate  only;  now.  Is.  in  the  pound,  rack- 
rent,  and  rated  for  tithes. 

At  Little  Wakering,  5/.  to  6/.  rack-rent,  and  even  on 
more  than  the  real  rent ; at  Great  Waktring,  5 s. 

At  Aveley,  1/.  6d.  to  2/.  in  the  pound,  rack-rent. 

At  Hornchurch,  1/.  6d, 

At  Romford,  3/.  6d.  to  ^s. 

At  South  Weald,  average  of  the  last  three  years,  at 
rack-rents — poor,  3/. ; church,  3d.-,  constable, including 
Army  of  Reserve  and  Defence  6</.;  highways,  1/.  7/. 
per  50  /.  per  annum  ; the  parish  well  situated  respefUng 
materials. 

At  Billericay,  5/.  to  6 s.  on  three-fourths  rent. 

At  Ingatestone,  4/.  to  7/. 

At  Buttsbury,  and  at  Stock,  5/.  to  6/. 

At  Roxwell,  4/. 

At  Ongar,  10/.;  at  High  Ongar,  6s.  rack-rent;  the 
same  at  Stamford  Rivers. 

At  Hatfield,  in  the  Roodings,  5 s. 

At  Great  Chjesterford,  8s.  In  the  pound,  on  two- 
thirds  rent  ; at  Little  Chesterford,  4/. 

At  Littlebury,  3s.  to  4/.  on  two-thirds  rent. 

At  Saffron  Walden,  4/.  to  5s.  on  two-thirds. 

At  Terling,  4/.  on  rack,  or  very  near  it ; some  parishes 
in  the  vicinity  higher,  few  lower. 

At  Langenhoe,  5s. 

At  Great  Maplestead,  6s.  to  8/.  rack. 

At  Yeldham,  8s.  on  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  rent. 

AtToppesfield,  9/.  rack. 

At  Birdbrook,  10/.  on  three-fourths  rent. 

At  Borely,  3 s.  6d. 

Average  of  46  minutes,  8/.  lOd.  in  the  pound but  I 

apprehend. 
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apprehend,  tliat  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  all  pa- 
rochial rates  are  included. 


MR-  r'ANCOUVER'S  TABLE  OF  RATES.  r 


Names  of  Parishes.  Poor-Rates, 

Poor~R>Ttej  in  | ln<.reaac  ift 
ibe  Pound.  | 10  Years. 


Hclion  Bumstead,  

S, 

4- 

d. 

0 .... 

d. 

Haverhill,  

6 

6 .... 

2 0 

Sturmer,  

3 

0 .... 

— 

Tilbury, 

5 

0 .... 

— 

3 

0 .... 

— 

Ovington,  

4 

0 .... 

— 

Belchamp  St.  Paul’s,  

6 

6 .... 

3 0 

Belchamp  Oten,  

3 

3 .... 

1 6 

Belchamp  Walter,  

3 

3 .... 

1 6 

Foxearth,  

4 

0 .... 

t.. 

Bulmer,  

3 

s 

0 0 

. Middleton,,  

2 

0 .... 

— 

6 

0 .... 

3 o; 

Alphanstoue,  

4 

6 .... 

1 6 

Great  Yeldhani,  

4 

0 .... 

— 

■ Castle  Hedingham,  V- 

5 

0 .... 

— 

.5 

0 .... 

— 

Great  Maplestead,  

4 

6 .... 

— 

Little  Mnplcsteadjj 

6 

Ol..M 

Euiclungficldj  ■••••>•*•( 

5 

0 .... 

— 

Weathersfield,  

5 

0 .... 

— ■ 

Great  Bardfidd,  - 

3 

G .... 

. — 1 

4 

• 0 .... 

. — .■ 

9 

0; .... 

■ •— 

Pebmarshi 
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Names  of  Parishes. 

Poor-Rates. 

Poor-Rutes  fn  1 Inereau  in 

iift  PeuftJ*  1 10  3 Vi/rx. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pebmarsh,  

5 

0 ....  — 

Colne  Engain,  

6 ....  1 6 

Wake’s  Colne 

••••«•••••  3 

9 ...  0 9- 

Wormingford,  

G ....  1 2 

Mount  Bures,  

0 ....  — 

Earl’s  Colne,  

0 ....  2 0 

Great  Tey,  

3 

0 ....  0 9 

iMdham,  

3 

6 ....  — 

Coggeshall,  

0 ....  2 G 

Crossing,  

0 ....  — 

Kelvedon,  

0 ....  0 6 

Rayne, 

5 

0 — 

Black  Notley,  

4 

0 ....  — . 

White  Notley,  

0 ....  — 

Terling 

3 

0 ....  — 

Hatfield  Peverill,  

0 ....  0 G. 

Great  Waltham,  

0 ....  — 

Great  Leigh,  

3 

0 ....  ~ 

Little  Leigh,  

>«••«•••••  2 

6 ....  1 $ 

Felstead,  

0 ....  — 

Stabbing 

0 ....  — 

Lindsell,  

6 ....  — 

Thaxtead,  

0 ....  — 

Great  Easton,  

6 ....  — 

Little  Dunmow,  

6 ....  — 

Bamston,  

0 ....  — 

West  Bergholt 

0 ....  1 0 

Little  Horseley,  

0 ....  0 6 

Great  Horseley,  

0 ....  1 Oi 

Boxted,  

0 ....  1 0 

9 ....  2 0. 

Dedham. 
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I^tmes  »f  Parishes. 


Potr-Ratej. 

Pior-Ratrt  in  I Jncre.Jtt  in 
the  Pound.  | lOl'curt. 


UedhaiTi,  8 

i^rclkigh,  3 

Lawford,  2 

Mistley,  3 

Wrabncss,  3 

Little  liromlev,  4 

Frating,  4- 

Allcsford,  3 

Wivenlwe,  6 

Lexde»,  5 

West  Donyland,  3 

East  Donyland,  .'> 

Fingringhoe,  3 

Coptford,  4 

Stanway,  4 

Great  Bromley,  4 

Little  Bentley,  4 

Torrington,  2 

Britlingsea,  3 

St.  Osyth,  2 

Great  Clackton,  2 

I.ittle  Holland,  1 

Little  Clackton,  3 

Weeley,  2 

Great  Holland,  2 

Wakon,  3 

Kirby,  3 

'Eborpe,  .......  3 

Beaumont,  4 

Mersca  Island,  general  average,  4 
Aberton, 


d.  s.  d. 

O ....  3 O 
6 ....  — 

6 ....  — 

6 ....  — 

6 ....  O 10’ 

6 ....  O 9 
0 ....  1 G 
6 ....  1 0 
0 ....  — 

0 ....  — 

6 ....  — 

9 ....  1 0 

6 ....  0 6 

C ....  0 G 

6 ....  — 

6 ....  O 9 

0 ....  — 

6 ....  — 

9 ....  1 6 

6 ....  0 6 

6 ....  — 

6 ....  — 

6 ....  1 0 

4 ....  — 

6 ....  — 

6 ....  1 0 

6 ....  — 

6 ....  0 9 

6 ....  0 9 

0 ,...  2 0 

0 ....  — 

Peldon, 
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NamiJ  of  Parishes.  Ptfor^Rdles. 


Ptisr^RdUs  f/i  Increase  m 

tie  pQunJ.  lOT’eartm 

X. 

d.  s.  <L 

Pelclon,  

2 

3 ....  — 

Little  Wigborough 

1 

0 ....  — 

<!Jr£at  Wigborough,  ......... 

0 — 

Laver  Marncy,  

■•••«•  ^ 

6 ....  1 0 

Layer  Breton,  

i 

0 ....  — 

Langenhoe,  

2 

0 ....  0 6 

Peering,  

0 0 6 

Invvcrth,  

4 

0 .».  1 0 

Great  Broxted,  

4 

6 .».  — 

liittle  Broxted,  - 

4 

6 »..  1 6 

Great  Tothana,  

4 

6 ..»  1 0 

Toleshunt  Major,  

'4 

0 ....  — 

GoUhanger,  

6 ~ 

Toleshunt  Darcey,  

4 

0 ....  — 

Tolesbury,  

0 ....  — 

Maldon,  

5 

6 ....  0 9 

Woodham  Walter,  

4 

6 .».  — 

Wood  ham  Mortimer,  

2 

0 — 

Little  Baddow,  

3 

0 ....  0 6 

Sandon,  

1 

0 ....  — 

Great  Baddow,  

2 

9 ....  — 

Chelmsford,  

4 

0 ....  0 9 

Downham,  

3 

0 ....  — 

Stock,  

6 .„.  — 

Buttsbury,  

5 

0 ....  — 

Mountneysing,  

1 

8 ....  — 

Great  Burstead,  

'••••••  3 

6 ....  . — 

Little  Burstead,  

0 ....  — 

Parley,  

0 ....  — 

Mundon,  

•••■•«•  3 

0 — — 

Latchingdoo,  ...» 

6 ....  2 0 
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Names  of  Parishes. 

Poor-Rates. 

Poor-Rates  in  j Increase  in 

ibe  Pounds  | 10  Years, 

S, 

d.  s.  d. 

St.  Lawrence,  

2 

9 ....  0 10 

Tillinghair.,  

3 

6 ....  — 

Southminster,  

2 

6 ....  0 6 

Cricksea,  

6 ....  — 

Althorne,  

2 

0 ....  1 2 

North  Fatnbridge, 

9 ....  — 

Woodham  Ferrars,  .. 

3 

6 ....  0 6 

Rcttenden,  

3 

0 ....  1 6 

South  Fambridge,  .... 

9 

6 ....  — 

Hawkswell,  

9 

0 ....  0 6 

Rochford 

0 ....  — 

Pakelsham,  

0 ....  — 

Great  Stanibridge,  .... 

3 

0 ....  1 2 

Sutton,  

3 

6 ....  — 

Little  Wakering,  

3 

0 ....  — 

Great  Wakering,  

3 

0 ....  — 

North  Shoebury,  

3 

0 ....  — 

South  Shoebury,  

0 ....  — 

South  Church,  

2 

6 ....  — 

Hadleigh,  

2 

6 ....  1 0 

Vange,  

0 ....  — 

Langdon  Cray,  

4 

0 ....  — 

Ramsden  Cray,  

0 ....  1 0 

Ramsden  Bellhouse,  .. 

0 ....  1 0 

South  Bcnfleet,  

8 ....  — 

Thundersley,  «... 

2 

0 ....  — 

Ditnton,  

0 ....  — 

Horndon  on  the  Hill, 

9 ....  — 

West  Tilbury,  

9 ....  — 

Little  Thurrock,  

3 ....  — 

Orset»  

3 

6 ....  — 

Chelderton, 
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Nutne;  oj  P</ti>'~R:ih's. 

in  I Incrfasi' in 
the  PcMid.  I lOlfi/j  j. 


S, 

r.  d. 

CheVicnoii 

.....  .5 

0 ....  1 0 

Grrat  Horiicion,  

O 

0 ....  — 

Ingravc,  

0 ....  — 

Great  Worley,  

2 

9 ....  — 

Craiiham,  

2 

6 ....  — 

Upminster,  

6 ....  -- 

North  Okendon,  

9 ....  — 

zVveley 

2 

9 ....  — 

Hornchurch,  

1 

6 ....  — 

Stambourn,  

0 ....  — 

Hempstead,  

G ....  — 

Great  Samford,  

6 ....  — 

Radwintcr,  

3 

0 ....  — 

Wimhish,  

6 ....  0 8 

Broxted,  or  Chawreth,  ... 

0 ....  — 

Aythorp  Roding,  ; 

A.' 

6 ....  — 

Abbots  Roding,  

4 

8 ....  1 0 

Roding  Beauchamp,  

4 

0 ....  0 10 

Matching,  

• 4* 

0 ....  — 

High  Laver,  

3 

6 ....  — 

North  Weald,  

3 

0 ....  — 

Shelly  

4 

0 ....  1 0 

Willingale  Spain,  

'!• 

0 ....  2 0 

Willingale  Doe,  

4 

0 ....  2 0 

Berners  Roding,  

2 

0 ....  — 

Margaret  Roding, 

4 

0 ....  0 9 

Leaden  Roding,  

• ••••  ^ 

6 .-.  — 

High  Easter,  

0 ....  0 9 

Pleshev,  

0 ....  1 0 

Roxwell, 

....  3 

4 ....  * 

* Poor  •rates  decreased. 


Norton 
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Names  of  Parishes. 

Poor-RaUs. 

Poor-Rates  in  I Increase 
the  Pound.  | 10  TTears. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Norton  Mandcville 

; 3 

0 ....  — 

Blackmoor,  

4 

0 ....  — 

Little  Bury,  

6 ....  — 

Stretirall,  

*> 

6 •«..  — 

Elmdon,  

1 

6 ....  1 0 

Langley, 

4 

6 ....  — 

Rickling,  

3 

6 ....  — 

Elsenham,  

4 

6 ....  — 

Clavering,  

5 

0 ....  — 

Harlow,  

4 

6 ....  1 8 

Nettswell,  

3 

6 ....  1 6 . 

Waltham  Abbev,  

2 

6 ....  — 

Chigwell,  

2 

6 ....  — 

Stamford  Rivers, 

4 

6 ....  1 6 

Navestock,  

5 

0 ....  — 

Stapleford  Abbot,  

3 

6 ....  1 4 

Lambourn,  

4 

0 ....  — 

Average,  ■ 4a«*  •••••«•■•«■  3 6 ••••  1 1 * 


“ The  amount  of  the  (K)or-rates  in  this  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  return  made  to  parliament  on  a medium  of 
three  years  1783,  S^,  and  85,  was  103,255/.  5i.  lO/i.  By 
Mr.  Vancouver’s  survey  in  1794,  it  appears  to  have  in- 
creased in  the  subsequent  nine  or  ten  years  nearly  half  of 
that  sum ; this  would  make  the  amount  in  1794  upwards 
of  1 50,000/.;  and  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  average 
addition  of  the  two  last  years,  1795  and  1796,  has  been  above 
50,000/.  more.  So  that  the  present  aggregate  amount  of  ex- 
pense cannot  be  much  less  than  200,000/.;  though  pro- 
bably this  would  not  appear  altogether  so  high  in  the  rates 

— themselves. 
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riiemsclves  as  prodigious  sums  have,  in  different  places, 
been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  in  some  an 
increase  may  have  been  jirevented  by  a small  advance  of 
wages  i which,  however,  I am  afraid  will  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

“ The  above  was  written  in  the  year  1797}  since  that 
time  the  rates,  from  the  very  uncommon  deficiency  of  the 
crops  in  the  year  1799,  and  1800,  and  the  consequent 
dearness  of  provisions,  on  an  average  of  these  two  years 
wore,  I believe,  more  than  doubled  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, and  could  scarcely  have  been  upon  the  whole  amount 
less  than  500,000/.  a year,  especially  the  year  compre- 
hended between  the  harvest  of  1800  and  the  harvest  of 
1 801.  In  the  present  year,  from  the  comparatively  abun- 
dant produce  of  the  last  crop,  it  will  probably  again  be 
reduced  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  tliousand 
pounds } nearer  perhaps  to  three  than  four.  But  of  this 
I venture  not  to  indulge  any  sanguine  cxpeflation.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  prospefl  of  the  next  crop  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  and  its  real  amount  when  ga- 
thered in*.” 

SECT.  V. — LE.\SES. 

“ With  respeft  to  leases,  there  is  but  little  room  for 
complaint  in  this  county,  as  the  farms  in  general  are  held 
under  running  leases  for  three  seven  years,  which  are  vir- 
tually, and  in  faff,  leases  for  twenty-one  years } hence  the 
general  spirit,  and  costly  improvements  of  the  Essex  far- 
mer, stand  unrivalled  in  any  part  of  the  kingdomf.” 
But  a change  for  the  worse  has  ever  since  been  taking 
place. 

“ The  refusal  of  leases  is  a praflice,  I fear,  very  much 

• llowletf.  Vancouver. 

ESSEX.]  ^ H increasing. 
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Of  ali  the  pernicious  and  mischievous  doflrlnes  that 
ever  were  broached,  that  of  arguing  against  leases,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  interest  of  landlords,  because  of  a 
supposed  fall  in  the  value  of  money  ; — a fall,  by  the  way, 
which  has  not  raised  the  year’s  purchase  of  land  one  penny 
in  the  last  forty  years  ; which  has  not  raised  the  price  of 
corn  ; and  which,  till  other  causes  operated,  did  not 
raise  the  price  of  labour — of  all  doftrincs,  this  is  the  most 
absurd,  and  the  most  contradifted  by  experience.  Of  the 
estates  which,  in  Essex,  have  been  raised  in  their  rents 
the  most  considerably,  and  of  which  I heard  most  in  con- 
versation, all  have  been  by  leases  of  fourteen  or  twenty- 
one  years,  generally  the  latter  ; those  that  have  been  lett 
at  seven  years,  or  without  any  lease,  will  not  bear  the 
comparison,  and  no  wonder.  lie  who  has  farmed  land 
for  seventeen  of  eighteen  years  under  a twenty-one  years’ 
lease,  has  two  points  which  he  attends  to  ; tirst,  the  pro- 
fits of  his  business ; and  secondly,  what  there  is  in  the 
land,  which  he  must  leave  if  he  quit.  The  first  objedl, 
profit,  is  that  of  a man  who  has  taken  advantage,  through 
his  period,  of  all  tltc  improvements  that  could  be  cTefted 
on  the  soil ; buildings,  fences,  and  every  other  circumi 
stance : compare  this  profit  with  that  of  a man  who  fears 
every  expense,  which  he  cannot  recall  by  one,  or,  at 
most,  by  two  crops:  men  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  husbandry  know,  that  there  is  not  a comparison 
to  be  made  between  these  descriptions  of  profit ; the  dif- 
ference cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  And  what  induce- 
ment upon  earth  can  landlords  suppose  to  aftuate  tenants 
in  the  offer  of  rent,  but  the  cxpciElation  of  profit  : in 
proportion  to  this  expedlation  necessarily  must  be  their 
offer.  He  who  knows  that  the  length  of  lease  will  justify 
all  exertions,  will  freely  make  them,  of  which  Essex 
abounds  with  instances ; but  he,  on  the  contrary,  who 
it  If  holds 
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holds  by  no  tenure,  or  a short  one,  cannot  and  will  not 
make  tliem  ; and  the  minor  advantage  received  must  be 
proportioned  to  tlic  ddiciency.  Can  any  one  dream  that 
the  rent  will  be  the  same  ? is  the  prospect  the  same  ? is 
the  inducement  the  same  ? 

Kext,  as  to  the  reluctance  to  quit  what  a long  or  a 
short  lease  has  invested  in  the  land.  This  is  surely  de- 
cided in  a moment.  In  one  case,  the  exertions  of  good 
husbandry  have  been  carried  into  every  branch  of  the 
business ; money  never  withheld  that  promised  re- 
imbursement ; manures  amply  purchased,  lime,  chalk, 
marj,  town  dung,  &c. ; drains  dug  deep,  and  filled  for 
duration ; convenient  buildings  for  cattle  erected,  and 
without  application  to  landlords  ; crops  hoed  in  the  last 
perfection  : in  a word,  all  the  features  of  good  manage- 
ment decidedly  prominent.  Reverse  the  medal,  and 
what  are  these  on  lands  held  without  lease,  or  under  one 
of  seven  years  ? A blank.  Who,  then,  has  the  induce- 
ment to  bid  high  for  a farm  ? the  man  who  has  done  no- 
thing to  it,  and  knows  that  in  its  present  state,  little  is 
to  be  got  from  it ; or  he  who  has  poured  into  it  all  that  it . 
demands,  from  the  liberal  fund  of  an  ample  profit  ? 

The  remark  made  to  me  at  Birdbrook  on  drilling,  is 
applicable  to  the  present  subjeCt.  / do  not 'knew  that  a 
drilled  acre  is  superior  in  produce,  at  first,  to  a broad-cast 
acre ; but  in  a succession  of  years,  the  progressive  ejfeSs  of 
constant  hoeing  ivill  render  it  greatly  superior.  It  is  the  same 
with  every  branch  of  husbandry  under  a long  lease  ; the 
progression  imperceptible,  perhaps,  at  any  early  moment, 
becomes,  at  last,  an  accumulation  of  efiedl  truly  important : 
accumulation  of  fertility  is  accumulation  of  rent. 

It  is  rarely  safe  to  judge  of  land  by  the  crops  on  .it; 
and  if  the  custom  of  not  giving  leases  continues  to  prevail 
in  £ssc.\,  a traveller  must  look  only  at  the  fallows  to  esti- 
mate 
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mate  the  land,  and  regard  the  texture  alone.  The  fields 
will  be  covered  with  crops  inferior  to  the  quality  of  the 
land.  In  the  Norfolk  Report,  I give  an  instance  of  a 
farmer  occupying  two  farms,  the  soil  of  one  very  good, 
and  that  of  the  other  but  middling  ; the  former  held  under 
a seven  years’  lease,  and  the  latter  under  one  of  twenty- 
one.  Tlio  crops  were  all  good  on  the  middling  land,  and 
all  indifferent  on  the  best.  Here  is  a result  for  the  public 
good,  which  ought  to  make  the  friends  of  their  country, 
who  are  deceived,  by  fallacious  arguments,  into  the  fatal 
system  of  refusing  leases,  to  re-considcr  the  matter,  and 
they  will  not  be  long  in  determining,  that  leases  of  a cer- 
tain duration  are  equally  beiieficial  to  the  landlord,  the  te- 
nant, and  the  public. 

The  Earl  of  WiNCHiLsrA,  in  Foulness  Island,  twenty- 
one  years. 

In  general,  in  Rochford  hundred,  for  twenty-one 
years. 

Mr.  Hatch,  of  Claybury-hall,  fourteen  years.  He 
observed,  that  the  farmers  could  not  make  the  exertions 
accessary,  in  draining  and  manuring,  under  a shorter 
term. 

Mr.  Hanbory,  at  Coggeshall,  Bures,  &c.  fourteen. 

It  was  with  no  small  pain  I saw  at  St.  Lawrence,  on 
a fine-  farm  belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  a 
large  field  which  should  have  been  fallow  *,  but  as  the  lease 
Was  suffered  to  run  out  before  Mr.  Laver  had  a renewal, 
and  proposals  received,  he,  of  course,  held  his  hand,  but 
to  the  damage  of  the  land,  and  a great  loss  to  himself : 
such  are  the  effedb  of  letting  leases  run  out,  before  the 
tenants  know  what  is  to  be  their  fate. 

Lord  Petre’s  leases  are  in  some  respefts  proper  enough } 
but  a due  estimation  is  not  recognized  for  beans : these, 
truly  cultivated,  should  be  admitted  as  a fallow,  or  bus- 
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bandry  in  tliis  country  can  never  arive  at  its  due  perfect 
tion. 

In  Lord  Sudley’s  leases,  pease  and  beans  are  a crop, 
manage  them  how  you  will. 

The  covenants  of  the  lease  under  which  Rocliford-hall 
is  held,  prescribe,  1.  fallow;  2.  oats,  or  barley;  3.  clover^ 
4.  wheat ; 5.  oats,  or  barley ; and  pease  or  «beaus  not 
mentioned.  Suen  covenants  are  a disgrace  to  an  estate  ; 
and  ought  to  be  laughed  out  of  a countv.  Mr.  Wright, 
the  occupier,  never  takes  two  crops  of  white  corn  in  suc- 
cession. 

Upon  covenants,  Mr.  Vancouver  remarks:  “ the  te- 
nant should  be  restrained,  and  that  under  the  severest 
penalty  that  it  were  possible  to  devise  and  enforce  obedi-r 
ence  to,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  lease,  from  breaking 
up  the  prime  pastures,  or  any  of  the  meadow  land.’? 

And  Mr.  Hovvlett  annotates  : “ the  propriety  of  the 
restriflion  here  proposed,  1 should  apprehend  must  be  de- 
termined by  particular  circumstances.  I here  can  be  no 
doubt  that  meadow  land  and  prime  pasture  are  in  ge- 
neral more  valuable  than  wlten  converted  to  arable,  on 
account  of  the  small  expense  lying  upon  them.  But  there 
may  be  situations  in  which  the  breaking  them  up,  and 
turning  them  into  some  particular  kind  of  culture,  would 
render  them  still  more  advantageous  and  profitable.  In 
that  case,  would  not  the  restridlion  here  recommended  be 
extremely  absurd.^  Could  any  meadow  or  pasture  land  be 
equally  valuable  as  the  hop- grounds  of  Farnham;  or  as 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  some  other 
large  towns? 

The  terms  of  leases  are  indeed  not  unfrequently  the 
most  capricious  and  ridiculous  that  can  be ; being  com- 
monly mere  copies  of  those  granted  a hundred  years  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  various  changes  and  improvements 

which 
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which  agriculture  has  since  undergone.  Were  their  re- 
striftions  originally  proper,  they  must  before  now  have 
become  very  much  otherwise.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  very  often  esteemed  a mere  drad  letter.  I 
have  accordingly  heard  farmers  declare,  when  reminded 
of  the  violation  of  the  articles  of  their  lease,  that  it  was 
indeed  very  true,  but  that  no  man  who  regarded  the  strife 
and  literal  sense  of  his  lease,  could  farm  at  all*.” 


SECT.  vr. CAPITAL  AND  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Sewf.i.i.,  of  Maplestead,  remarked,  that  many 
years  ago,  farms  might  be  well  stocked  at  the  rate  of  ol. 
an  acre:  now  it  demanded  7/. 

At  Beerchurch,  near  Colchester,  for  dry  turnip  land, 
6/.  to  11.  per  acre. 

At  BradlielJ,  Mr.  PIardy  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
a farm  of  their  land  cannot  be  stocked  under  10/.  per 
acre  ; and  that  draining  and  chalking  demands  15/.  more. 

Mr.  Blythe,  of  Kirby,  certainly  10/.  per  acre.  At 
Waltham,  and  Little  Leighs,  some  farms  10/.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Maldon,  is  of  opinion,  after  having  stocked 
five  or  six  farms,  that  10/.  per  acre  is  necessary  in  Dengcy 
hundred,  if  any  improvement  is  to  be  effefled : if  not, 
11.  lOr. 

Mr.  Wakefield  has  stocked,  &c  at  the  rate  of  12/. 

<2  • • • ’ ^ f • « .*  V • 

per  acre*  . 

At  Bradwell  10/.  per  acre.  At  Ingatestone  10/.  per  acre. 

The  expenses  of  husbandry  are  very  high  in  some  parts 
of  Essex  : I drew  out  a calculation  for  an  acre  of  land  at 
Bradfield,  near  Mistley,  with  the  assistance  of  a remark- 

* Howletu 
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ably  able  and  experienced  former,  which  will  prove  the 
satisfadlorily. 

1 ik  2.  r ALLOW  FOR  BARI.FV. 

£.  s.  d. 

Eight  eartlis  at  Sj-.-,  viz.  man  2s.  6d.,  two7  340 

horses  5s.,  wear  and  tear  6d.  J 

Twenty  harrowings  and  rollings,  at  6d.  0 10  O 

Three  bushels  of  seed,  at  is.  6d.  0 13  6 

Sowing 0 0 4 

Weeding,  0 10 

Mowing  and  harvesting  llj.,  with  beer  15j.,7  j 0 O 

6 horses  and  3 waggons  clear  4 acres,  5 s.  J 

Thrashing  5qrs.,  at  2s.  6d.  0 12  6 

Carrying  out,  0 3 9 

Fences  and  sundries,  0 2 0 

Interest  of  capital  10/.,  2 years,  10  0 

Rent,  tithe,  and  rates  35s.,  for  2 years,  3 10  0 

Draining  7/.,  chalking  8/. — Interest  on  that  | 3 q Q 

sum  at  10  per  cent.,  2 years,  

£.13  17  1 

3.  CLOVER. 

Seed,  and  sowing, 0 10  Q 

Mow,  make,  cart,  and  stack  once,  0 15  0 

Fences  and  sundries,  0 2 0 

Rent,  &c.  - 1 15  0 

Interest  of  capital,  0 10  0 

Interest  of  improvements, 1 10  0 


£•5  2 0 
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4.  ITHBjtT. 

£.  S.  d. 

Manuring,  and  the  expense  of  London  dung,  "j 

1 load,  1 /.  5s.  •,  with  labour  and  tean;  on>  2 G 0 


the  farm  dung,  j 

One  ploughing,  0 10  6 

Harrowing  and  rolling, 0 4 0 

Two  bushels  of  seed,  at  8j- 0 16  0 

Sowing,  0 0 4 

Water  furrowing,  0 10 

Weeding, 0 10 

Harvest,  10  0 

Fences  and  sundries, 0 2 0 

Thrashing  S^qrs 0 14  0 

Carrying  out,  0 3 6 * 

Interest  of  capital,  0 10  0 

Interest  of  improvements, 110  0 

Rent,  &c 1 f5  0 


9 13  4 
13  17  t 
5 2 0 

Divide  by  4)28  1 2 5 

Per  acre,  per  annum,  3 

Some  produce  must  be  named  in  respeft  to  thrashing 
and  carrying  out;  but  not  as  an  estimate  of  the  land  pro- 
ducing any  particular  quantity;  7/.  3x.  per  acre  expense, 
on  an  average,  win  dearly  enough  demand  much  greatc# 
crops,  or  higher  pices,  than  those  charged  in  this  table; 
or  farming  here  would  be  a ruinous  employment  There 
Was  not  the  smallest  question  made  of  the  necessity  of  10  A 
per  acre  to  stock  a form  here ; nor  any  doubt  of  land 

draining 


4th  year,  

1st  and  2d  year, 
3d  year,  
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draining  and  chalking,  costing  besides  that  capital,  the 
sum  charged. 


The  same  object  was  viewed  in  a different  light ; and 
estimated  per  100  acres  arable,  thus  : 


£■ 

s. 

J. 

Rent,  rates,  and  tithe  35/.  — 

0 

0 

5 horses,  at  30/.  

0 

0 

Labour,  5 men,  at  4:4:1.  

220 

0 

0 

Wear  and  tear,  - 

• ••  >•  MAS*****  2 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Interest  of  capital,  

50 

0 

0 

Interest  of  improvements,  

150 

0 

0 

£.819 

0 

0 

If  such  are  the  expenses,  what  must  be  the  crops?  the 
soil  is  admirable,  but  whether  the  produce  has  been 
equal  to  giving  the  cultivator  a fair  profit,  may  be  a ques- 
tion : with  such  exertions,  and  on  such  land,  he  ought 
certainly  to  make  15/.  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  The  whole 
melted  into  one  sum. 

Mr.  Cotes  of  Great  Holland,  admits  that  the  expenses 
of  farming  arc  high  in  this  part  of  Essex  ; but  he  denies 
that  they  are  higher  than  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 

Estimate  of  the  expenses  of  2()0  acres  of  arable  land,  a 
strong  soil,  near  Felix-liall,  without  any  assistance  of 
mine,  by  a very  intelligent  cultivator. 

No.  1.  ' 

General  Expenses  in  Stocking  a Farm,  and  Charges  of  One 
Tear  : the  time  of  Hiring  it  at  Michaelfms. 

• £,  s.  d, 

5 Horses,' 30/.  each,  150  0 0 

4 Cows,  12/.  each,  48  Q 0 

pO  ewe  sheep,  30r.  each,  45  0 0 

' ' ' 20  pigs, 
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SO  pigs,  20/.  each,  

4-  sows,  50/.  each,  

Poultry  of  sorts,  

2 waggons,  36/.  each,  .... 

chaldron  carts,  14/.  each,  

2 foot  ploughs,  with  iron  breasts  complete,") 

4/.  6/ 5 

1 set  of  heavy  harrows  complete,  5 to  the  set, 

1 ditto  for  wheat  seeding, 

1 ditto  light,  for  spring  com,  

Whippletrees  for  ditto ; long  ones  at  6d. 

per  foot,  short  ones  1/.  each,  

1 heavy  roll  complete,  

I light  ditto,  ditto,  

1 ridge  roll  ditto,  

5 pair  of  plough  chain  traice,  weighing  7 lbs.  ) 

8\d,  per  lb 3 

S pair  of  plough  seals  and  leathers  com-  "I 

plete,  at  4/ / 

5 back  leathers,  &c.  complete,  at  5s.  6ci.  ...«. 

5 plough  collars,  6s.  each,  

5 plough  halters,  8/.  6d.  each,  

S plough  lines,  1/.  per  lb - 

4 pair  of  waggon  traice,  weighing  20lbs.  "i 

per  pair,  l^d.  per  lb «...  J 

4.  back  leathers,  &c.  complete,  1 8/.  each,  

4 cruppers,  and  hip  strap  to  traice,  at  12/.  .... 

4 pair  of  waggon  seals  complete,  6/.  6d.  each, 

5 cart  collars,  7/.  6d.  each,  

5 bit  halters  for  waggon  and  cart  use,  10/.  1 

6d.  each, 

3 thill  saddles,  breeebins,  cruppers.  See.  \ 

complete,  dt  2/*  10/a  ••»t*«**»»«MMt*M**»**  ^ 


£.  s.  d. 
20  0 0 
10  0 0 

3 0 0 
72  0 0 
42  0 0 

8 12  0 

6 10  O 
5 10  0 

4 4 0 

0 12  0 

5 5 0 

2 15  0 
1 12  0 

18  4 

10  0 

1 7 6 
1 10  0 

2 2 6 
0 10  6 

2 10  0 

3 12  0 
2 8 0 
16  0 

1 17  6 

2 12  6 

7 11  6 
3 ridge 
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3  rid^e  ropes,  weighing  61b.  each,  SJi/.  per  lb.  0 12  9 

3 pair  oi' thill-bands,  ISj.  each,  complete^  ....  1 19  0 

2 cart  ropes,  Ir.  per  lb 2 10  O 

5 leaders  and  legs,  6/.  each,  110  O 

3 belly  vranties,  at  2/.  6J.  0 7 61 

1 long  whip  for  waggon  use, 0 7 0 

4(  gefod  Cow  cribbs,  at  1/.  1/.  each,  4 4 0 

BO  saaks,  at  5j.  12  10  0 

1-  bushel  and  strike, 10  0 

4 corn  skreen,  3 0 0 

3 fans,  9r.  each,  17  0 

5 sict'es,  4r.  each,  10  0 

3 dung  forks,  at  6/ 0 18  O 

3 iron  shovels,  at  5r 0 15  0 

3 corn,  or  casting  shovels,  at  4r 0 12  0 

6 rakes,  0 6 0 

6 harvest  forks,  at  3s.  6d,  ^ ^ ® 

4 dew  rakes,  20r.  each,  4 0 0 

i sack  barrow,  Ill  6 

1 corn  lun, 15  0 

1 long  ladder,  36  staves,  at  Id.  per  stave,  ....  110 

1 short  ditto,  18  ditto,  ditto,  0 10  6 

1 leading  ditto,  110 

40  hurdles,  2a.  &d.  each,  5 Q 0 

dundiaes,  10  0 0 

JO  loads  of  grass  bay  allowed  for,  when  1 g - q ^ 

taking  the  farm,  at  3/.  lOr.  per  load,  ....  / 

SO  loads  of  clover  hay  allowed  for  upon  the  ^ ^ 

premises,  in  taking  the  farm,  J 

SOO  loads  of  manwe  allowed  for  upon  the  :i 

c 35  0 0 

premises,  at  3s.  6d.  per  load,  • ••••Mr**********  J 
100  loads  of  maaore  not  earried  out  of  the  T 

A . o.  > 10  0 0 

yZTQ}  at  < 

12i  acres 
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124  acres  of  yoopg  elover,  J ♦ lbs.  of  seed  "j 
per  acre,  at  li;.  per  ib.  for  -seod,  and  3//.  ?• 

per  acre  sowing,  Sdf.  3 

2o  acres  of  fallow  allowed  to  tlac  «iK-going  . 
tenant,  6 plonghings,  harrowing,  rcvUing  \ 
and  water-furrowing,  at  10/.  or -S/.  per  | 

acre,  

Rent  allowed  to  out-going  tenant  for  2.5 

acres  of  fallow,  at  1/.  per  acre,  J 

'l  ithe,  great  and  small,  ■€/.  per  acra; ; parish 
rates  (>x.  or  12/.  per  acre  allowed  to  out- > 

going  tenant  for  25  acres  of  fallow,  3 

Thrashing  2.5  acres  of  wJieat  for  flic  out-, 
going  tenruit,  at  4j.  perjtjr.,  at  Sqrs.  per  | 
acre,  the  i«-€onvi»g  tenant  haviirg  -the  | 

straw  and  chaid',  

Ditto  25  .acres  of  soft  corn,  at  2/.  porqr.,  "j 

at  ;>qrs.  per  acre,  / 

Ditto  12  aci’cs  of  beans,  at  1 /.  “Si  perqr.,  1 

at  i'qrs.  per  aci’e,  / 

2.5  acres  of  wheat  sowed,  -at  lU  pocks  per -a 
acre,  at  8r.  W.  per  bushel,  or  I V/.  lO/.  •> 

•per  load  of  5 quarters,  3 

25  acres  of  soft  corn,  at  4 b.uahels  j^crjicre,  "i 

at  30/.  per  quarter,  / 

J2i  of  beans,  at  2 bushulspcr  aorej  #t  32/.  ^ 

per  quarter,  J 

I2i  acres  of  clover,  at  14  lbs.  of  seed  per] 

acre,  at  1/.  per  lb / 

5 acres  of  turnips,  at  1^  pint  per  acre,  at  1 

* 9J.  per  pint, / 

5 ^^cres  of  ditto  bought  of  the  out-g.oif>g  tenant. 


J"-  </. 

S If)  6 

Tj  0 0 

2.5  0 0 
15  0 0 

15  0 0 

12  .10  0 

.3  10  0 

27  6 10 

IS  15  0 
5 0 0 

8 J5  t> 

0 5 7i- 

15  b 0 
10  acres 
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10  10  0 


lO  acres  of  tares  sowed,  at  3 bushels  per 

acre,  at  Is.  per  bushel,  

1 year’s  labour*  for  5 men,  harvest  and  hay  \ jgg  q q 
time  included,  at  36/.  12r.  per  man,  ....  J 
1 year’s  horse-keep  to  5 horses:  1^  bushel~| 
of  corn  each  horse  per  week,  at  4r.  per  I 
bush,  is  6’r.  per  head  per  week,  which,  ^ 78  0 O 

miiltiplied  by  5 horses,  is  SOr.  per  week, 

or  per  annum,  J 

Half  a truss  of  hay  weighing  561b.  or  28lb.~>  ' 

of  hay  per  day  each  horse,  at  3r.  6d.  per 
cwt.  is  lOi^/.  which,  multiplied  by  7 days, 
is  6x.  l\d.  each  horse,  which,  multiplied 
by  5 horses,  is  1/.  lOr.  7{d.  per  week,  or 

per  annum,  

3 corn  fansful  of  chaff  each  horse  per  week, 
at  6d.  per  fanful,  is  Ir.  6d.  per  head  per 
week,  which,  multiplied  by  5 horses,  is 

7s.  6d.  per  week,  or  per  ann 

3 year’s  poor-rate  upon  110  acres,  at  !/• 
per  acre,  I will  suppose  at  6s.  per  acre 
poor-rate,  

1 year’s 


* Labour  is  not  estimated  too  high,  as  burvcst,  baylimr,  and  hoeing  are 
included.  The  expense  and  the  mode  of  getting  in  the  harvest,  in  this 
part  of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  the  number  of  acres  to  harvest,  are  as 
follows,  viz. 

25  acres  Of  wheat, 

25  ditto  of  soft  com, 

1 2^  ditto  of  beans,  ^ 

62f  acres  to  cut  and  cart,  at  lOx.  6d.  per  acre  for  5 men,  or  12  acres 
and  an  half  per  man,  at  6/.  Hi,  3i/.  per  man,  exclusive  of  beer,  the  allow- 
ance of  which  is  four  bushels  of  malt  at  a time,  price  at  lOx.  per  bushel, 

which 
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s,  a. 

i year’s  great  and  small  tithe,  at  6/.  per  acre,  33  0 O 


Horse-duty,  at  12x.  each  horse,  3 0 0 

Wear  and  tear,  including  farrier’s  bill,  — 50  0 O 

Sundries,  20  0 O 


Interest  on  capital,  1402/.  19/.  IJ.  or  1403/.  TO  3 0 

> ;^.1473  2 1 


which  is  2/. ; likewise  Sibs,  of  hops,  at  1/.  6</.  per  pound  ; 12/.  for  harvest 
tupj^er,  if  none  is  allowed  at  tlie  master’s  house;  extra*  I will  siippu?« 
to  be  5j,  per  man  more,  which  will  make  2/.  21/.  6t/.  in  adUition  to 
a/.  1 1/,  fhf.  which,  multiplied  by  five  men,  will  make  the  whole  harx’est 
amount  to  4.V.  2s.  ^J. 

N.  B.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex,  labour  is  consideraUy 
higher  (particularly  in  the  hundreds),  perhaps  double  ill  the  harvest; 
prtxiure  iii  greater,  and  poor-rates  It-u. 
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“ 1 wil!  s^ippdsi'this  farnt :f  o conrain'l  00  acves  arable  land, 
and  ten  acres  old  pasture,  in  the  centre  of  good  roads 
and  marUc't  towns.  It  is  further  to  be  considered  and 
observed,  tlwt  riiesc  calculations  are  made  upon  the 
supposition  of  a funn  upon  good  corn  clay-bottom  land 
(too  wet  to  grow  turnips,  except  a few  for  spring  feed),  in 
a state  of  peffe<51  good  order  and  tillage,  'llie  profit  at 
the  foot  of  tlte  account  appears  rather  large  t but  it  must 
be.  recollected,  that  before  a farm  is  brought  into  this 
state,  there  are 'years  of  a lease  must  probably  elapse, 
and  an  additional  capital  must  be  s’Unk ; it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossiblp,  to  estimate  what,  this  may  amount  to,  as 
it  mifst  be  a calctilatfon.  upon  riie  particular  farm  you  have 
in  your  consideration.  The  principal  improvement  to  be 
made  in  an  Essex  farm 'is  land-ditching,  or  hollow- 
draiivjng  (as  sometimes  termed),  to  take  off  the  top- 
water  ; claying  ©r  marling, ..chalking  or  liming,  where 
withjp  the  rCach_of  thSse  IrtttSr  articles/ 

“ 'Jtlic  feijiWisO*  of  these  iittiirovements  per  acre  I shall 
rema|k  at  tit#  bottbm-of 'the  account.  The  produce  of 
the  firm  I haive  laid  rather  high,  but  not  beyond  the 
average  prodnee,  I think,  of  a good  farm  in  this  county, 
in  a Irigh  state  of  cultivation  j nor  is  the  price  of  corn,  I 
think,  estimated  too  high  the  profit  of  live  stock  is  low, 
but  an  allowance  is  made  for  casualties.  The  method 
in  which  I conceive  this  farm  should  be  managed  is  as  fol- 
lows : ; ■ 

“ In  the  first  place,  the  ten  acres  of  pasture,  half  of 
wliich  should  be  moSwed  every  year,  that  part  being  fed 
one  year  to  be  niow5ed  the-  neXt,  and  so  on  every  year  ; 
they  will  both  thefn  sivatc  equal  benefit  by  feeding.  That 
twentv-five  acres  of  fallow  be  liiade  every  year,  five  acres 
of  which  to  be  sown  with  turnips,  and  ten  acres  with 
tares  (Ijcfore  the  fallow  b rsadc),  | upon  that  land  intended 

to 
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to  be  so  fallowed,  which  should  be  fed  off  in  proper  timej 
this  may  easily  be  done,  if  the  tares  are  sown  immediately 
after  harvest.  That  one-fourth,  or  twenty-five  acres,  be 
sown  with  soft  corn ; one-fourth,  or  twenty-five  acres, 
with  wheat ; one-eighth,  or  twelve  acres  and  an  half,  with 
beans  and  pease  ; there  will  then  remain  one-eighth,  ot 
twelve  acres  and  an  half  of  clover.  By  this  succession  of 
crops,  twelve  acres  and  an  half,  or  one-eighth  part  of  the 
farm,  will  come  in  course  for  clover  every  eighth  year, 
which  will  allow  twelve  acres  and  an  half  every  year,  and 
that  should  not  be  mowed  more  than  once.  ■ ■ 

“ At  the  end  of  the  general  account,  I have  endeavoured 
to  shew  the  balance  of  the  stock  account,  ot  profit : it  may 
be  remarked,  that  there  is  too  much  green  food  charged 
to  the  stock ; but  I am  afraid  there  is  no  more  than  what 
will  be  consumed  as  it  comes  in  course  to  be  fed.  The 
five  acres  of  turnips  for  four  cows,  sixty  ewes  and  lambs, 
besides  breeding  sows  and  pigs,  will  not  last  long;  after 
these  are  off,  they  have  no  other  resource  but  to  ten  acres 
bf  jrasture,  which  ought  to  be  in  good  order  for  feed, 
and  will  maintain  the  sheep  and  cows,  with  the  help  of 
hay,  till  the  ten  acres  of  tares  are  ready,  which,  I will 
suppose,  will  be  by  May-day ; I have  no  doubt  but  these 
will  be  cleared  off  the  land  before  the  after-crop  of  clover 
becomes  fit  to  stock.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  hogs  »c 
great  devourers  of  tares,  and  that  much  waste  is  made  by 
trampling,  more  so  than  any  other  feed,  owing  to  their 
juicy  and  tender  qualities.  A mere  trifle  only  can  be 
charged  to  the  horses,  for  their  feed  in  the  after-crop  of 
clover  mttch  depends  upon  season.  The  horses  will  want 
some  little  green  food,  which  they  can  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  stock;  on  the  twelve  acres  and  an  half  of  after- 
clover,  but  mtBt  be  charged  to  their  account.  Some  of 
the  lambs  wiH  now  be  drawn  off  bf  the  bntchcr ; conse- 
■ 1 2 qucntly. 
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quently,  make  the  feed  hold  out’ longer, barvcit  ; 
then  the  ten  acres  of  pasture,  half  after-crop,  the  other 
being  fed,  will  be  the  only  keeping  for  general  stock 
iluring  winter.  , 

’ “ With  respeft  to  chalking,  claying,  and  land-ditching, 
1 will  here  give  a few  particulars.  Improving  land  with 
chalk  is  certainly  a very  expensive  thing  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  it  well  pays  the  farmer.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  its  benefit  is  more  particularly  distinguished  upon 
strong  loamy  soils,  as  the  hundreds  of  Essex,  or  those 
lands  near  the  sea  in  this  county  consist  of.  The  ex- 
pense per  acre  will  nearly  be  as  follows  : 

“ Eight  Waggon-loads  per  acre,  two  chaldrons  to  each 
waggon,  or  sixteen  chaldrons  per  acre,  at  7/.  if  carried 
three  or  four  miles  -,  the  horses  and  man’s  time  will  be  as 
much  as  the  chalk. 

“ Claying  is  more  generally  used  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  county,  and  is  found  to  be  nearly  as  serviceable  and 
durable  as  chalk  on  some  lands,  being  more  calculated  for 
its  improvement,  such  as  white  binding  soils,  and  on 
hollow  bottoms,  it  is  well  suited.  There  should  not  be 
less  than  eighty  carts  and  three-quarters,  or  one  hundred 
carts  and  an  half,  or  sixty  chaldrons,  tumbrill-loads. 
Three-quarter  carts,  with  broad  wheels,  arc  more  generally 
used  for  this  work,  at  5/.  per  score,  including  beer, 
filling  and  spreading : two  men  will  fill  one  score  per  day. 
After  the  horses  are  gone  home,  the  same  men  spread  it. 

“ Land-ditching  is  done  at  different  prices,  from  2s.  6ei. 
per  score  rods  to  6s.  including  beer,  supposing  the  land 
lo  be  forty  rods  long,  and  one  rod  wide,  which  will  make 
four  furrows  upon  an  acre : if  drawn  out  by  a proper 
land-ditch  plan,  will  be  done  at  2s,  6d.  per  score,  exclu- 
sive of  wood,  bushes,  pr  stone.  Eighty  spray  faggots,  or 
one  load,  and  an  half,  at  1/.  Ir.  per  load,  delivered  in, 

^ making 
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makiYig  ]/.  8/.  per  acre,  for  wood:  four  furroW',  40 
rods  long  each,  or  160  rods,  or  eight  score,  multiplied  bjt 
2s.  6d.  make  1/. ; that  added  to  1/.  8j.  will  amount  ' to- 
21.  8/.  per  acre.  Haulm  is  usually  found  upon  the  .spot,, 
which  answers,  if  good,  every  purpose  of  straw.  Bushes 
'differ  in  price  very  little  from  wood.  Stones  are  better 
in  every  respefl,  being  durable,  and  not  so  liable  to 
blow,  but  cannot  be  met  with  on  all  lands.  One  load  of 
Stones,  of  sixteen  bushels,  will  do  twelve  rods. 

“N.  B.  The  balance  of' the  general  farming  account  is 
not  much  out  of  the  way,  after  rent,  property-tax,  and  a 

few  et  citeras,  are  dedufled.”'  ■ - 

^ Estimate  of  the  expenses  at  Bradwell,  from  the  conver- 

■*  t > 

sation  of  a'  farmer  "who  has  been  there  thirty-years 
(Andrews).  • • ’ - 

0 .1  1 'i,  'if  'f 

FALLOW  FOR  0.1TS. 


Tillage 3 10.  0 

Rept^  tithe,  rates,  and  repairs,,  1 14  O 

X^itto  tiic  croo  vcni*«  1 14.  0 

.i  '.'I.  , ;n.  ■ 

Interest  of  capital, 10  0 

t i.ii.  • . .-.^h  . 

Seed  pats,  ^5  bushels,  and  sowing,  0 19  0 

Water  furrowing,  0 3 0 

Weeding,  0 5 0 

Harvest,  16'  0's 

• '.w  . ...  ^r.  ! ■ • 

Teaan,  4 0 > 1 1 n 

Thatching,  1 6 3 

^ 4 tir-  «' 

from  stsclc*  0 2 0 

' . T/(  f“' 

.n^rsisiimc^  5 Qns«  0 7 6* 

i.t  ® ^ >7»  . ....  ' 

Carrying  out,  ^2  men  and  5 horses,  ^30  qrs,  3 6 


CLOVER. 

t ' 


Rent,  See,  1 I'l  0 

1 3 Seed, 
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Seed,  and  sowing, : 0 16  S 

Harrowing,  y, 0 . 0 6 

Mow,  make,  and  thatch,  0_  .9  0 

Team,  0 .3,  ,6 

'■  » - • . i.  -■  ,i  f>  ■ . • V •■'r  ‘ 

■ ■ ■ • ■ ’ •'  trUEAT..  ■ <■  " ■ '•.  '-1  i: 

■ . ■ :n  ■ i ? • • i .V.[;; 

Ploughing,  0 8,,Q 

Harrowing,  0 4..  0 

§£cd,  and  sowing,  0 19  Q 

Hoeing,  .M ........................ t....^..... ....... ......  1 0 ^ ^ 

Harv^t,  thatch,  and  cart,' 1 , 0 

'^'lirashing  3c^is.  .... M. ............ ‘0  |3 

Carrying  out,  ,.»r  0 

Rent,  &c Ill  d 

Here  the  horses  announced,  and  we  left  the  pen  for  the 
iield.  

*-  ■ '-A 

Mr.  Rugcles  has  hept  an  extract  account,  tlhiliglf 
a'’ running  one,  without  a balance, "for  four  years:  I eic- 
amined  his  book,  .and  extraifted  from  it  enough  to  balance^ 
the  account  for  Michaelmas  1805.  The  farm  is  about 
300  acres,  valued  rent  362/.  Tlie ’expenditure  in  four 
years  has  been  49l8/.,  and  the  receipt,  including  the  valu-^ 
ationofthe  crop  now  on  the  ground,  5811/.;  balance  863  /. 
for  profit,  or  215/.  per  annum.  In  the  articles  expended, 
is  included  what  would  properly  be  called  stocking  the 
farm,  except  the  articles  of  team  and  implements  originally 
lifought  here,  which  have  been  "kept  up  to  their  original 
value,  and  would  now  sell  for  that  value,  'I'he  amount  of 
capital  employed,  therefore  (further  than  the  expenditure 
of  4948/.),  has  been  noticing  more  than  such  team  and 
implements ; and  may  amount  probably  to  about  400/.'' 

the 
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the  interest  of  wKicU’^wm.wonW  roiluee^he-pr^^-tolSSA 
and-.Ieavc  an  imtjicnse  ad-vitutage,  ■?  pe? 

centage  wi  capital:  aiicl  npt  abaci  :©ne  t£-,fiJtJcaPpd 
ably.  The  following. is  tlce  estimate  hf  lhthpf?*eo^  crop; 
( t!i'.  .■  ■ . i • - t . ’ .■’■■--'■*  J t ' ft 

acres  of  white  pease,  7 /.  ........  1‘^  .,0  . p ,,  , 

'9  ilullj  (jlttQ)  (>/«  «»>>«^<^a«>«*«*tvt*r‘*^*******«  j»Q  jlP.l’T 

ISj  CoicSC^tll  A - 0-  * r 

454  l?arl<y,  6/.  , 

■•••••^v«2«^5>f*f*i>*)«t****;**.**'**.  ^ ^ ^ 

^,;fy  oats,  $/.■..,...  }.h>  l^l  -.Pno 

. , Sli.whlte  ctovfir.  «ee4>  W/* 

• wheat,  ilr  .f. ,,.. f. ^ :,„^,  ;Pi** 

4 berths,  O im.  •*r;t**»*^*^**^  .^520  .P^  0 

I 2P  'vhue  clover  Jrty>  M-  fO*-  *'.*;rp- • •?*f  • • 5ri  ^ j SPnOa  :9..r 
11  turnips,  1^.  fOr.  IQ  i 


4 potatoes, '7  4. — ,...,... 

f,  i obl^gles,  Ql. 

S9  grass,  2/. 

■ -1»  '*.1  ■•■>',  •. 


28  ,0  .,9^ 
........^  3 P..  P.  f 

178  3O  .,0  ., 


Ifogs, 


• nr  '.'i  ■.' . 

, ■if  I 


^.1TI2  10  ‘ 0 


30  ■ 'o‘ 
i.r: 


. ■.<  I.  ■ '!  • •■  . *7  ^ ,"  :i  . I'hu  *P  .r: 

Pcdiift  great  tithe  gatJwred  in  kind,  144 1 P.  ^ 


, /'.I29S  o ' 0 ■ 

' -■  . ■ .1-  ,1  ; ^rj 

In  Dengey  hundeed,  the  expense  of"  wear  and  tear  is 
very  :high : Mr.  Spvkgeon,  at  Bradwell,  Ow  230  'acres 
arable,  has  paid  40/.  w blacksmith;  aind  wheel- wrightj 
making  nothing  new  but  ii  common,  roUee:;  and  Mn 
Andrews  SO/-  on  S80  acres,  having  nothing'ritw.  Mr; 
SptTRGHON  13/i  U>  collar<-malcer,  wiiliout,  aBy  ncw.ptarl 


chttse. 


rr-'.J. 


' ‘ *1*  'Any ' estimate  afcrfie  expanse- and rptofits  of  farming 
,i  < ? 1 4 ' to 
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to  the  mere  occupier  of  farms,  in  general  application  to 
the  county  at  large,  must  be  unsatisfa^ory.  In  different 
distri^Vs,  in  diflferent  parishes  of  the  same  distrifts,  in  dif- 
ferent farms  ,of  the  same  parish,  according  to  their  dif^ 
fcrcnt  rents,  soils,  states  of  culture,  and  a thousand  other 
circumstances,  they  must  be  almost  infinitely  various.  I 
can  only  form  a very  general  conjeftural  computation  of 
them  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  my  own  residence, 
and  those  too  subjeff  to  numerous  exceptions. 

“ Expenses  and  capital  necessary  for  entering  a farm  of 
only  1 50  acres,  about  1 10  acres  arable,  and  40  pasture, 
rented  at '120/;- or  ISO/,  a year,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  price  of  every  article  on  an  average  of  the  last  seven 
years,  ending  at  Michaelmas  1801  i and  supposing  like- 
wise that  there  is  no  premium,  or  income,  to  be  given 
for  the  lease  of  the  out-going  tenant  (sometimes  amounting 
to  three,  four,-  or  more  years’  rent),  will  be  from  13  to 
1500/.,  before  any  considerable  returns  .of  profit  can 
accrue  to  the  new  tenant. - - 

“This  estimate  goes  further,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
farm  is  in, a regular  course  of  culture,  and  the  new  tenant 
has  only  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  artificial  raising,  and 
mixture  of  manures,  and  what  may  have  recently  been  * 
done  according  to  the  customs  of  thq,  country,  or  valuation 
of  skilful  persons  ; that  he  lays  in  immediately  a full  and 
complete  stock  of  every  kind,  and  of  middling  quality ; 
that  he  purchases  .six  or  seven  good  horses  ; if  he  dairies, 
twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen  cows,  with  a buUj  ;thirty 
sheep*,  three  or  four  breeding  sows  ; that  he  pays  a whole 
year’s  poor's-idtes,;  at  6r.  or  7r<  in  the  pound,  with  other 
taxes  tithes  at  3r.14r.  or  an  -acre  j buys  household 
furniture,  imjilcmeots  of  husbandry,  waggons,  carts, 
rolls,  harrows,  &c. } that  he  has  a wife,  children  and 
servants  to  maiptun,  and  five  or  six  day-labnurers  to  pay 
i*.  frojp 
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from  25/.  to  SO/.  » year  and  upwards  each.  To  all  this 
must  be  added  the  ■ amount  of  interest  upon  his  capitalt 
and  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  value  of  his  stock,  live 
and  dead,  and  of  his  household  furniture,  &c«  and  the 
purcliase  of  all  kinds  of  seed  for  sowing  the  land.  i 

“ But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  in>comii^  tenant 
not  only  enters  up>on  the  farm  at  Michadmas,  but  also  takes 
and  thrashes  out  the  crop,  paying  for  it  as  he  carries  it 
to  market.  This  is  sometimes  done;  if  it  be  not  don^ 
it  will  greatly  reduce  the  capital  immediately  requisites 
He  will  not  want  the  same  number  of  labourers,  nor  need 
he  complete  his  stock  of  any  kind  till  after  the  subsequent 
Lady  Day. 

“ I well  know  too,  that  many  a farm  of  the  size  and 
description  in<  question,  k frequently  entered  upon  with 
little  more  than  a third  part  of  the  supposed  capital ; but 
then  his  farm  cannot  be  fully,  and  properly  stocked,  nor 
can' he  do  to  the. land  what i, he  ought  to  do;  and  hk 
future  profit  will  be  less  even  in  a higher  ratio  than  the 
difference  of  expense.  His  horses  will  be  poor  half>wont 
out  creatures,  his  cows  of  half  price,  and  perhaps  not 
much  exceeding  half  in  number,  and  every  thing  else  ia 
similar  proportion.  . ' ^ < 

His  annual  expenses,  supposing  him  to  set  forward, 
and  to  continue  as  first  above  stated,  will  npt  be,  less  than 
600/.;  and  his  annual  averse. produce/ will  not  greatly 
exceed  6504  ; and  the  value  pf  this  produce  goes  on  the 
supposition  that  he  grows  half  a load  of  wheat  per  acre, 
at  15/.  a load;  4qrs.  of  barley. at  30/.  a quarter ; 3|  of 
beans  and  pease  at  36/. ; and  4 qrs.  of  oats  at  25  /. ; that 
hk  cows  yield,  in  calves,  butter  and  cheese,  12/.  eadi  f 
and  hk  sheep,  in  wool  and  laml»,  40/.  per  head. 

*.  This  annual  profit  of  50A  upon  a capital  of  12,  or 
)500/.  is  sui^y ;;  trifle,  to  what  U soqieUm^  gained  in 
. . ; ' I I piany 
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many  otbc'r  proiasions:  in  banking,  for  example,  in  trade, 
in  rommeroe,  in  raanufadures,  in  breweries,  to  say  n»>' 
thing  ef  goverDniem  contraftors,  arm^’  and  navy  agents, 
£rc  i and  trifling  as  it  is,  lam  persuaded  it  exceedit 
that  of  nine-tenths  of  oiir  farnacrs,  of  the  size  artd  descrip* 
tnm  no^  under  consideratibn. 

s ‘ It  moar  at  tbe  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  tbert 
are  manyAadividoal  farmers  of  uncommon  spirit,  applir 
cation,  inddstry,  and  ingenuity,  wlio  raise,  upon  farms 
of  no'igroBter  extern  than  those  in  question,  a produce, 
iosteod  or.TtM)/.'  a year,  of  1200/^/or  1500/.  Het 

such  persons  mualiy  join  other  things,  dastiuet  irioai  the 
common  course  and  business  of  farming;  they  buy,  fatten, 
and  sell  it  vs  stock, ..oxicc,i  sheep,  and  ; and  have 
besides,  .pcdiaps,  a Iar|^imaltio0ice  : from  aH  these  in 
txxTijunftion,  ithey  rais&fiucb  prodigious  quantities  of  rich 
nifliuircjf  as  to  render  t3se..  lahd  capaUc  of  being  croppdd 
«T>efyuj-ajrp  andiiof  produciz^  per. acre,  in  one  way  or 
other,  imore  than‘.  double  htdiat  it  commonly  (ised  to  do 
beford.  -dt  is,  hiowever;  ; carefully,  to  bcj  Sanembered, 
that,  even  were  all  farmers  .cipuilly  ingeniouft  and  equally 
friiit&l  pf  ei;p<(iiientE,  and  possessed^  ilikewise,  of  the  re- 
quisite capital,  they  could  not,  tor  reasons  too  d>vious  to 
need  sptciheadon,  . obtain  these,  peculiar  advantages.  Our 
cstlitiate!  may  pass  ..is  ofgaaccai  aiipKcatioiii  urirti"-:- 

isyihbwex'ari'  alsqto^c  remarked,  that  farmers  of 
larger  extent  ofoccnpatiunj  or  who  are  so  hartunate  as  to 
meet  with  farms,  at . low  Irents,  upon  long  leases,  and 
easily  suscejitibk . of  great  improvements,  or  are  situated 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  large,  opuleat  towns,  where  their 
produce  of  every  kind  meets  a ready  advantageous  market, 
and  where  a vast  abuudance  of  rich  manure  is  procurable 
in  retunv-^uch  farmers  obtain  profits  much  mcM'C  consi- 
derable, and  even  acquire ! handsome  independent  fiftv 
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tunes,  though  still  vastly  iofenor  to  what  are  acquireU-  ia 
various  other  professions  and  departments  of  the  coma 
tpunity.  . . - • . 

. But  small  as  are  the  present  profits  of  the  mere 
farmer,  they-  are,  I believe,  considerably  higher  than 
they  were  lifty-or  S>>ity  years  ago.:  the  probability  of  this 
is  apparent  from  various  .considerations.  'r 

“ .No  one  at  all  competent  to  -judge,  can  hesitate  a 
moment  in  d.<Q^o^ioing,  that  our  agriculture,  within  th$ 
period  in  view,  h^  been  vastly,  improved,  as  well  a« 
more  widely  extended.  ~ Our  new,  enclosures,  which,  .in-? 
deed,  are  neither  very  large  npr  very  nnmeroi)s,  haves  g(S« 
necally  been  converted  from  pasture,  to  arable  ; 
coarse  pastures  in  our  old  enclosures,  have  undergone  tbn 
same  change ; many  considerable  woods,  groves,  and 
hedge-rows,  have  fallen  before  the  arte  and  the  mattock, 
and  made  to  produce  in  abundance, uU- kinds  of  grain,  both 
fur  human  consumption,  and  to  feed  .and  fatten  our  pro-> 
digiously-increascd  number  of  oxen,  sli^ep,  and.  twine  $ 
whilst  Um  lauihj.  subject  to  the  plutlgh^timc,  immemorial, 
by  more  judicious  and  .spirited  miroageBnentj  baye  pro.^ 
duced  one-Uyrd  more  per  acre.  • WJiiie  die  real  yalpc  of 
farpis-lias  been  thus  rapidly  advancing,  such  as  have  bcci^ 
lett.upon  • long,', leases,  cannot -probably, .liave;  increased 
their  rents  in  an  equal  ratio  ; consequently,  diq  {wofits  of 
laming  must  in  general  have  been  gradually  and  ooiw; 
Stantly  augmenting.  , : - • ..  k 

» Many  collateral  circumstances , strengthen  and  cost 
firm  this  idea.  The  farmers  whose  cultivation  of  land  ia 
considerably  extensive,  make  a much  more  genteel  and 
respeflable  ai^pearance  than  heretofore.  They  give  their 
children,  both  sons  and  daughters,,  a much  mote  expen* 
«ive  education  i the  former  sometimes,  imd  ^ Imter 

very 
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Tcry  generally,  being  serit  W boarding-schools ; and  cost- 
ing, instead  of  20/.  cr  .'3ft/.  a year,  as  formerly,  at  some 
country  day-school,  from  30/.  to  50/.  The  general 
modes  of  living,  too,  ariiongst  the  larger  farmers  at  their 
own  houses,  and  the  entertainment  of  their  friends,  is 
greatly  heightened.  Their  ordinary  expenses  at  market 
for  the  sale  of  their  corn, 'and  the  other  produflions  of 
their  farms,  are  likeiirise  greatly  augmented.  Fifty  years 
ago,  their  dinner  at  these  places,  together  with  tire  liquor 
they  drank,  seldom  amounted' to  above  a shilling  op 
eighteen-pence  5 - now  it  is  commonly  four,  five,  or  six 
thUlings.  'Part  of  this,  indeed,  arises  from  the  advanced 
price ; of  provisions ; but  principally  from  the  -superior 
quality  of  their  drink>  thfey  having  exchanged  good  strong 
her  for  red  port.  i 

■ “ These  several  kinds  of  increased  expensiveness  must, 
doubtless,  have  considerably  diminished  the  profits'  of 
their  business,  and  retartled  the  growth  of  their  propertyi 
The  same  cause  Will,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  account 
why  it  happened,-  that,  in  prior  periods,  some  few 
farmers -improved  thtir  circumstances  from  very,  different 
original  capitals.  I recollect  two  instances  of  this  kind, 
which  took  place  even  before  the  year  T740.  The  one 
began  with  about  501.  the  other  with  500/.’;  the  former, 
in  about  35  years,  was  worth  upwards  of  1000/. ; the 
btt^,  between  5 and  6000/.  Both  these  instances  were, 
at  that  time,  very  extraordinary  : the  former  is  so  now  ; 
nay,  it  rarely  happens,  that,  with  so  small  beginnings, 
disproportionably  burdened  as  he  is  with  rates,  and  thq 
numerous  and  peculiar  diflScultics  he  has  to  struggle  with,' 
that  he  can  stand  his  ground,  and  not  lose  the  little  he 
^et  out  with,  and  sink  into  hard  daily  labour  for  his  sup- 
port I but  of  the  latter,  where  there  is  a capital  propon* 
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tionable  to  the  difference  of  the  times,  that  is,  instead  of 
.500/.,  1200/.  1500/.  2000/.  the  examples  arc,  I be- 
lieve, two  or  three  times  as  many  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  as  in  any  prior  period  of  the  last  century  % 
and  may  such  instances  long  continue  to  multiply  ! They 
would  sharpen  the  spirit  of  agricultural  ingenuity  and  ex- 
ertion ; they  must,  of  course,  greatly  advance  the  value 
of  landed  property,  and  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  Nor  need  the  farmers  envy  or  repine  at 
the  greater  affluence  acquired  in  other  professions : the 
more  opulent  persons  engaged  in  such  professions  be- 
come, the  greater  will  be  their  consumption  of  the  pro- 
ducUons  of  the  earth,  of  one  description  or  other,  and 
the  better  price  will  the  farmers  obtain  for  their  goods. 
All  occupations  and  professions  mutually  assist  and  be- 
friend each  other.  The  banker,  the  brewer,  the  trader, 
the  merchant,  the  manufadlurer,  the  lawyer,  the  con- 
traiSor,  &c.  can  scarcely  flourish  and  grow  rich, 
without  causing  the  farmer  to  flourish  and  grow  rich 
also*,” 


* HdwIck, 
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IMPI.EMENTS. 


A MATERIAL  deficiency  in  most  of  the  Reports, 
and  in  my  own  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  other  gentlemen 
who  undertook,  the  Surveys,  was  the  want  of  plates  to  re- 
present the  various  tools  met  with  in  the  respeitive  coun- 
ties. To  execute  drawings  of  these  is  impraflicable,  with- 
out skill  in  that  art,  or  being  accompanied  by  an  artist  for 
the  purpose.  Fortunately,  I met  with  one  who  engaged 
to  travel  the  county,  without  any  salary  for  his  time,  on 
being  paid  a very  moderate  price  for  such  drawings  as  he 
should  be  required  to  make : this  advantage  has  enabled 
me  to  detail  the  implements  of  Essex  in  a much  more  sa- 
tisfiaflory  manner  than  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  effect  without  the  occurrence  of  such  a circum- 
stance- 

THE  PLOVGU. 

There  is  scarcely  a circumstance  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  kingdom  more  surprizing,  after  so  general  an  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  it,  than  the  extreme  uncertainty  in 
which  the  true  structure  of  the  plough  yet  remains.  That 
variations  for  different  soils  and  circumstances,  must  and 
ought  to  occur,  is  admitted ; but  one  plough  for  one  spe- 
cific objeft,  might  have  been  produced,  its  superiority  to 
others  ascertained,  and  the  principles  in  its  construition, 

on 
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on  which  such  ixierit  d^pendeciy  fnHy  developed,  and  laid 
down  in  accurate  drawings  : yet  tliis  ius  not  been  done  ; 
and  the  only  approximation  tO  it  is  in  a paper  by  the  late 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  which  I published,  near  forty  years 
ago,  in  roy  EtisUrn  Tour.  Farming  mechanics  look  to  the 
^ Board  of  Agriculture  for  supplying  this  great  deficiency, 
which  can  be  supplied  only  by  a series  of  experiments, 
demanding  a considerable  expense,  and  more  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rogers  bought  the  Norfolk  plough,  which,  on 
the  behalf  of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  beat  the  Essex  ones  at 
Mr.  WaKeheld’s  sheep-shearibg,  at  Burnham,  and  has 
had  others  made  by  it.  He  prefers  it,  in  two  circum- 
stances, to  the  Essex  wheel-plough:  the  point  of  the 
share  is  nc.arer  to  the  points  ui  the  wheels  where  they 
touch  the  earth,  a shortness  which,  in  his  opinion,  eases 
the  draught  y and  the  mould -iron,  or  plat,  as  it  is  called  in 
Norfolk,  turns  the  furrow,  in  his  opinion,  better. 

“ Both  swing,  or  foot,  and  wheel  ploughs,  arc  nssd 
around  Kelvedon,  and  it  is  much  disputed  which  is  pre- 
ferable. In  favour  of  the  swing-plough  it  is  contended, 
that  it  is  better  calculated  for  fallowing,  as  the  soil  can  be 
broken  up  to  a greater  depth*,  and  it  does  not  rise  at  the 
headlands,  which  is  the  case  with  the  wheel-plough  j the 
ends  of  the  furrows  being  shallower,  from  the  wheels,  as 
soon  as  they  get  upon  the  headlands,  throwing  the  share 
up.  I'he  footrplough  is  easier  of  draught,  the  prime  cost 
is  less,  and  it  is  kept  in  repair  at  a smaller  expense. 


• This  was  stated  to  me  as  the  opinion  of  a very  Intelligent  fanner; 
•thers  contend,  that  very  deep  ploughing  can  hardly  be  elTedleJ  without 
the  assistance  of  wheels.  If  the  land  is  broken  up  for  fallow  kite  in  spsing, 
aud  the  soil  comes  up  in  large  blocks  (w  hich  is  sumetimes  the  case  in  wet 
land  and  late  fallowing),  the  foot-plough  is  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
furrow,  and  does  not  perform  its  work  so  well  as  the  whecl-plougli. 

“ The 
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" The  wheel-plough,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  a more 
regular  depth,  and  will  turn  a shallower  furrow,  when  the 
fallows  are  put  upon  the  ridge,  or  formed  into  ridges*  } 
the  work  can  be  done  with  more  regularity,  the  wheels 
being  pot  out  to  the  exaft  width  at  which  furrows  arc  to 
be  made  : this  is  of  material  consequence. 

“ Wheel-ploughs,  around  Kelvedon,  can  be  worked  when 
swing  ones  will  choak  on  stubbles,  and  they  arc  varied 
in  pihb  with  more  exaftness,  and  they  will  go  deeper 
than  the  others ; but  swing  better,  jf  the  land  be  at  all 
wetf.” 

Around  Colchester,  and  at  Bradfield,  and  in  the  whole 
hundred  of  Tendring,  I saw  nothing  but  wheel-ploughs. 

In  Mersea,  they  use  wheel-ploughs  on  light  land,  and 
swing  ones  on  the  heavy  soil. 

Mr.  Buxton,  at  Layer  de  la  Haye,  finds  swing-ploughs 
best  on  wet  land,  on  which  wheel-ploughs,  indeed,  will 
not  do. 

P/ate  V.  represents  the  common  wheel-plough  of  the 
county,  as  used  around  Kelvedon. 


From  1 to  2 7 feet  6 inches. 

1 — S 3—9 

1 — 4 ..M.. ..........  2 “ ■ 9 

4—4  1 — 5 

6— 7  2—6 

4 7 ................  2 4 

5 — — 4 0 — 1 X 

7 I ■ 8 3 ' ■—  9 

7 — 11  - 0 — 11 

7— 12  0—6 


• When  riie  men  arc  accustomed  to  ridge-ploughing^,  they  will  do  as 
well  with  the  foot-plough,  but  cannot  block  up  hard  land  late  in  summer 
so  well. 

f Mr.  Western. 

From 
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From  12  — 13  f f'set  0 

13  13  ttfMvf 1 “**“  6 

13  — 19  1 --  0 

13  — 16  1—0 

At  16  coocavC)  12  to  18  convex. 

iX  ' ™ ^ »»••••*•«••••••»  0 feet  9 inches. 

c ^ d 1 — 5 

C € .......M.......  1 , 6 

Diameter  of  the  wheek,  ^ S 

Distance  ditto,  ................  2 — 4 

The  variations  between  this  and  the  other  wheel- 
ploughs  I examined,  are  not  considerable : this  is  the  tool 
which  Mr.  Rogers  thinks  inferior  to  the  Norfolk. 

In  this  plough  there  is  a common  rein  to  the  share 
(12,  13),  and  a fixed  tuck  (5,  8).  In  the  Hcdingham 
plouglis,  these  are  in  the  same  position ; in  the  latter, 
also,  the  ground-rest  at  the  heel  extends  three,  four,  or 
five  inches  beyond  the  breast,  which  is  useless : some 
ploughs  at  Coggeshall,  &c.  have  the  same  projeftion. 
The  two  material  points  in  which  this  plough  differs  from 
tliat  of  Norfolk  are,  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the 
share  to  the  plumb-line  of  the  axle,  and  the  length  of 
the  breast,  exceeding  that  of  Norfolk  by  a foot.  The 
former  circumstance  gives  steadiness  to  the  Essex  imple- 
ment ; whether  it  increases  the  draught  to  the  horses,  is 
an  unascertained  question.  The  shortness  of  the  breast,  if 
the  curve  or  sweep  be  in  perfeftion  (that  is,  wears  equally 
every  where),  may  lessen  fn£tion,  and  probably  does,  if 
the  earth  is  loose ; it  may  not  have  the  same  effeft  in 
the  first  earth  upon  a stiff  layer. 

Platt  VI.  is  the  common  swing-plough tised  at  BradwelL 

From  1 to  2 6 feet  6 inches. 

1 — 3 2 — 9 

ESSEX.]  K From 


4S6  1!tf8<»LOO<m. 

■ From  1 to  4 1 foot  3 inchest 

5 — ‘6  1 — 8 

6—7  1 — 0 

6 8 •!••••••••*•••••  2 2 

8 ' 9 1 “^",-6 

8 10  ak**************  1 0 

4—9  1 — 0 

1 12  •■•••••»••••••••  8 6‘ 

Heel  1 to  2 1 — 4 

3 — 4 •*•••••••««••••«  0 8^ 


The  variety  among  the  swing  ploughs  U much  greater 
than  in  wheel  ploughs.  Several  variations  arc  seen  in . 

Plate  VII.  Mr.  Mansfield’s  common  swing-plough  at 
Ongar-park.  , . ... 

. , From  1 to  2 6 feet  ,6  inclics. 

1 — 3 ...M...........  2 — 9 . , r 

• 1 — 4 1—3 

2 " o ................  1 3 * 

6—7  1 — 5i 

3—6  0 — 8 

7 — 8 ................  0 ■ 9 

8 — 9 - 0 — 10 

8—10  1 __  5 V 

10  1 1 .......M. ......  0 1 1 

3 — 12  10  . 

3 — • 7 ...........M...  1 •—  9 

1 1 7 ...M..M. ...**•  1 — 4 

4 — 8 2 — 9 

8 — 14  0—8 

. 7 ■ 14  ................  1 1 

14  — 9 0 — 10 

8—15  0—4, 

From* 
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From  I'to  16  Sleet  6 inches. 

a — b 1 — 6 

C ^ 0 9 


Plate  VIII.  the  common  plough  of  Foulness  Island,  has 
ether  and  greater  variations,  and  much  for  the  worse* 

From  1 to  2 6 feet  7 inches. 

1—3  1 — 4, 


. Plate  IX.  is  an  improved  swing-plough  by  C.  C.  Wes- 


tern, Esq. 

c.  From  1 to 
1 — 
4 — 
3 — 

V- 


2  ....M. .........  6 feet  6 inches. 


3 2 — 6 

!}  1 — 7 

4 0 — 9 


k2 


From 
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From  S to  5 • 1 i£bot  10  ittcbcSii 

5  S .^^3 7. 

0 7 ■•••«•••••••••••  0 ■ 10^ 

^ 8 •••■•••»••••«•••  4f  “ ' ' 0 

9 10  1 — 9 

11—9  2—2 

1 — 6 1 _ 3 

2 — 12  „..vl  — 2 

6 — - It)  2 — 10 

a ■ — b 1 — ♦ 

c — ■ d 0—7 

At  t the  breast  concave  IJ, 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  four  swing  ptenghs.  Plates  VI. 
VII.  VIII.  and  IX.  we  shall  in  the  first  place  find  that  the 
length  of  the  beam  is  nearly  tht^atne  in  all } viz.  6 feet  6 
inches.  In  swing  ploughs  this  is  a point  of  consequence,  and 
I could  not  on  inquiry  find  any  motive,  or  reason,  or  rule 
assigned  for  this  length;  nor  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the 
rule  that  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot  for  regulating 
the  lengths  of  beam  ; that  of  the  Hne  of  tra^on  from  the 
tug  at  the  horse’s  shoulder  to  the  centre  of  gravity  and  re- 
sbtance,  which  is  a little  behind  the  point  of  the  share : a 
rule  by  which  he  determined  to  make  hisfreams  6 feet  long. 

In  the  next  place,  I have  to  observe,  that  the  tliroat* 
of  all  these  ploughs,  as  well  as  that  in  Plate  V.  is  in  every 
one  erroneous.  It  is  a clear  position,  and  proved  by  expe- 
riment, that  a semi-elipsis  is  the  true  form.  In  Plate  VI. 
this  throat  swells  out  towards  the  share,  and  then  witlj^-  ‘ 
draws  into  a straight  line:  in  Plate  VII.  it  forms  a direft  an- 
gle with  the  share,  and  then  rises  in  as  direft  a resistance  to 


* The  space  from  the  share  point  to  the  jumflion  or  approach  of  the 
breast  to  the  beam.  < 

entering 
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entering  the  earth.  Plate  V III.  is  nearlj-  as  bad.  In  Plate 
IX.  it  is  much  better,  and  had  it  from  c curved  upwards 
to  the  fore  standard,  would  have  formed  no  bad  throat. 

“ The  Throat — at  the  fore  end  or  neb  of  the  plate  (breast) 
in  the  Norfolk,  and  most  other  ploughs  (the  Rotherham 
excepted),  rises  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  share  too 
perpendicularly,  and  too  much  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
fri£Uon,  or  pressure  of  earth  the  plate  has  constantly  to  ait 
against;  working  thus  abruptly  in  the  ground,  the  slice  or 
furrow  is  violently  torn,  or  bust  from  off  the  ground  land, 
broken  and  imperfciTtly  turned  over,  instead  of  being  gra- 
dually cut,  raised  whole,  and  whelmed  over,  as  will 
always  be  the  case,  when  the  plough  enters  the  ground 
obliquely,  and  at  a proper  angle,  and  that  the  plate  or 
mould-board  is  properly  turned  for  raising  up,  and  turning 
the  slice  completely  over*.” 

Breasts. — I found  a remarkable  variation  in  the  form  of 
the  breasts,  or  mould-boards  of  the  ploughs  throughout 
the  north  of  Essex;  and  chiefly  in  the  degree  of  concavity  or 
convexity.  Ssome  wheel-wrlghts  and  farmers  prefer  a form 
rather  concave,  a flatness  in  the  fore  part,  which  joins  the 
share,  and  which  gradually  fills  up  as  the  sweep  recedes  ; 
others  like  it  neither  concave  nor  convex,  and  I found 
many  ploughs  with  such  a degree  of  convexity,  that  I 
could  not  easily  imagine  the  motive.  The  obje<Et,  however, 
was  of  such  importance,  that  I had  many  drawings  taken 
by  the  draughtsman  who  I had  engaged  to  accompany  me, 
for  the  better  ascertainment  of  all  the  variations  I met 
with.  Mr  C.  C.  Western,  M.  P.  for  Maldon,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Board,  had  fortunately  given  much  atten- 
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tion  to  this  point,  anj  had  ordered  some  ploughs  to  be 
construfted,  which  materially  assisted  the  inquiry.  These 
I shall  here  present  to  the  reader’s  attention. 

Plate  X.  Jig.  1 , is  a breast  in  much  esteem  with  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Birchholt : this  is  very  convex  ; and  he  con- 
tends that  this  degree  of  roundness  and  fullness  in  the 
bosom,  is  necessary  on  heavy  land ; and  mat  the  soil  sticks 
adhesively  to  the  plough,  if  it  be  not  thus  rounded  all  the 
way;  and  he  asserts  that  It  turns  the  furrow  the  better. 


From  1 to 

2 ••••«•••«••••••• 

3 feet  0 inches. 

0 

d «••••••••••••#•• 

2 — 0 

3 — 

4 

4 — 7 

3 — 

5 

1 — 0 

• . 3 — 

6 

0—6 

6 — 

7 

1 — 3 

7 — 

8 

0 — 9 

6 — 

9 

1—9 

•5  — 

3 

3 — S 

5 — 

6 

2-^0 

9 — 

10  

1-0 

11  — 

12  

1 — 0 

6 — 

4 

4-0 

a — 

b 

1 — 0 

c — 

d •••••••••••»•••• 

1 — 8 

Plate  X.Jg.  2,  represents  a much  less  degree  of  convex- 
ity in  a breast  of  Mr.  Western. 

From  1 to 

2 

2 feet  7 inches. 

1 — 

3 

1 — 4 

2 — 

4 

1-0 

4.  _ 

5 

1 — 6 

5 — 

2 

1 — 10 

j_.  ^ 

7 — 

5 

0—10 

■ f-  ■ 

5 — 

3 

•3—7 
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iVom  10  to  9 

5— 10  

6— 2  

5—8  

8—10  

10  — 11  

3—15  

10  — 12  

12  — 13  

a — ^ 

c ti  •■»••#«••«••«••• 


I 

1 feet  6 inches. 
2—6 
0—10 
0—6 
2-0 
0—11 
2—10 
1 — 0 
0—7 
0—7 
1 — 2 


P/atf  XI.  is  an  improved  plough  of  Mr.  Poolet’s  at 
Kdvedon. 


From  1 to  2 ., 

1 — 3 ... 

9 

. 2—14  ... 

3 ( 

1 — 16  ... 

5 

3 — 4 ... 

10 

4 — 5 ... 

■ 

8 — 9 ... 

2 

5—15  ... 

10 

7 — 8 ... 

0 ' 

8—10  ... 

5 

9—16  ... 

2* 

17  — IS  ... 

10 

17  — 19  ... 

9 

19  — 20  ... 

0 

17  — 21  .... 

8 

' 20  — 22  .... 

7 

19  — 23  .... 

6 

a — h .... 

4 

c — d .... 

8 

• At  t 0 

If  concave. 

K ♦ Plate 
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Plait  XII.  the  corttnon  plough  at  South  End,  has  a de- 
gree of  convexity  in  the  fore  pan  of  the  breast, not  common. 

From  1 to  3 3 feet  2 inches. 


1 

9 

3 

5 


4 .. 
6 ... 

5 ... 
10  .. 


5 — - 8 .... 
8 — 13  .... 
8—12  .... 
8 — 1 1 ..... 


...  1 

...  1 

...  1 

...  1 

1 

1 

.........  0 


7 — 
At 

Heel,  1 to 
3 — 
S — 
2 — 


2 

5 1 

C ......  0 

2 .....M.. .......  1 

4 0 

6 0 

7 I 


2 

5 
8 
9 

6 
1 

10 

4 

I 

i 

7 

54 

104 

4 


Plate  Xm.  (Mr.  Tweed  at  Sandon)  presents  another 
breast,  varying  from  the  rest. 


From  1 

to 

2 

2 feet 

3 inches. 

1 

— 

3 

3 — 

5 

4 

— 

5 

1 — 

7 

5 

— 

6 ••••••••••••*••• 

1 — 

8 

5 

— 

7 

1 — 

2 

1 

— 

6 

2 — 

9 

a 

— 

1 — 

6 

c 

— 

d 

0 — 

9 

Plate  XIV.  (Mr.  Hayward  at  Kelvedon),  still  different. 


From  1 to  2 2 feet  4 inches. 

1 3 .i......tM....i  3 ■ 4 


From 
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From  4.  to  6 1 foot  3 Inches. 

3 7 0 1 1 

1—6  S — 1 1 

4K  ' b .......M.......  1 S 

C ' 0 6 ^ 

PAif#  XV.  cont.iins  the  representation  of  the  breast  of 
the  iron  plough  of  the  late  Mr.  Brand,  at  Lawford,  near 
Maningtree. 

From  1 to  2 1 foot  4 Inches* 

2 3 .«..*.*....M*.a  2 “““  3 

4— 3  3—2 

2—6  1 — 1 

3 — 6 1 — 0 

2—7  1 — 10 

A 3 .............M*  1 ■ 3 

r * if  0 2^ 

Plate  XVI.  the  skim-plough  of  t’  e late  Mr.  Ducket, 
the  original  idea  of  Col.  Burcoyne  j and  other  skim 
coulters. 

From  1 to  2 2 feet  6 inches. 

2—3  2—3 

2 ' ' 8 ...M. ..........  2 ■ * 8 

7— 8  5—0 

8 3 ...........M...  1 — 4 

8- 6  1 — 0 

6— 5  1 — 6 

5— 4 3-0 

7— 6  3—9 

4 7 ...M..M.......  2 ' 0 

5 — 10  1 — 3 

Plate  XVII.  is  the  breast  proposed  by  his  Excellency 
Mr.  j£Fp£&soN>  President  of  the  United  States,  sent  to  the 

Board 
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Board  of  Agricnlturc,  and  first  tried  byCj  C.  .Western, 

Esq.  at  Fcllx-hall,  in  Essex. 

The  first  observation  1 have  to  make  on  this  variety  of 
breasts  (all  more  or  less  distin£l  and  difierent  from  each 
other),  is,  that  they  will  all,  on  certain  soils,  and  moments 
of  tillage,  make  very  good  work;  but  it  does  not  hence 
follow,  that  the  form  is  a matter  of  indlSerence : that  con- 
clusion would  be  very  erroneous.  There  is  a considerable 
difference  between  a breast  passing  freely  through  the 
soil  without  loading,  and  driving  earth  before  it,  or  press- 
ing it  after  the  furrow  is  turned,  and  another  that  has 
either  of  those  faults,  not  visible  perhaps  in  the  work 
when  finished,  bat  to  the  great  fatigue  of  the  horses.  In 
the  construftion  df  the  plough  there  is  not  a point  of  more 

importance.  • • 

One  of  the  mbst  extraordinary  circumstances  in  these 
breasts  is,  their  all  (except  Mr.  Jefferson’s),  having 
more  or  less  convexity,  and  in  many  to  a very  extraordi- 
nary degree,  p.irticularly  in  that  of  Plate  X.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’s is  formed  on  the  idea,  that  as  the  bottom  cut  of  the 
furrow  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pcrfeiElly  fiaty  the  breast,  which 
comes  in  direct  contaift  with  it,  should  be  fiat  also ; so 
that  there  should  be  no  'disposition  in  the  mould  to  sink 
into  any  depression  or  concavity  of  the  breast ; nor  any 
projeflion  from  a right  line  in  the  breast  to  press  or  force 
into  the  furrow  slice  as  it  is  turning.  The  idea  is  new  and 
excellent : but  what  on  such  principles  can  be  said  to  the 
convexity  of  Plate  X.  fig.  I,  the'shape  of  which  breast  must 
have  a constant  tendency  to  groove  that  furrow  slice,  from 
pressing  in  the  centre.  It  should  seem  as  if  this  must  on 
every  principle  be  erroneous.  Mr.  Ducket  was  more  ap- 
parently than  really  an  exception,  from  the  soil  he  had  to 
work  on  ; fig.  2,  Plate  XlV.  was  invented  fi?r  a very  loose 
sand  only,  and  on  such  a soil, the  straight  breast  is  much 

mo  re 
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more  admissible  than  on  any  other.  I saw  that  plough 
work  on  his  farm  many  years  ago,  and  it  made  excellent 
work } the  convex  additim  to  the  flat  surface  on  the  lower 
part,  was  probably  added  to  divide  the  weight  of  the 
moving  sand,  and  keep  enough  ,of  it  in  a due  degree  of 
elevation. 

The  objefHon  to  so  much  concavity  or  flatness  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  breast,  as  appears  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s,  is 
the  loose  earth  of  the  furrow  Uadittg  there,  which  in  such 
cases  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 

When  the  ploughs  In  a single  county  can  vary  so  much 
in  the  breast,  or  earth-board,  and  in  a distriA  too  not  at 
all  remarkable  for  diversity  of  soil,  which  might  call  for 
considerable  variations,  it  must  be  remarked  as  a proof 
how  very  undetermined  is  the  true  mechanism  of  this 
most  necessary  of  all  tools.  And  this  ought  to  excite  the 
endeavours  of  every  scientific  farmer  to  multiplied  expe- 
riments, to  reduce  the  construction  to  plain  and  fixed 
principles. 

The  height  of  tlie  breast  from  the  ground,  is  another  ’ . 
point  in  which  these  ploughs  seem  to  be  deficient : they 
are  too  low  behind.  In  Plates  VII.  VIII.  and  IX.  \vc  see 
very  awkward  attempts  to  remedy  this  evil.  Mr.  Western, 
in  Plate  IX.  has  had  an  eye  to  it,  and  raised  the  breast.  In 
turning  over  a furrow  of  loose  moulds  with  rolling  clods, 
the  hind  corner  of  the  breast  should  be  high  enough  to 
sweep  them  over,  but  without  pressure. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  examine,  what  is  called  in  the 
plates  the  plough  heel,  comprising  the  position  of  the  breast 
behind,  and  forming,  together  with  the  end  of  the  ri’stt 
that  wedge  which  fills  up  the  furrow.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal questions  in  Essex  in  relation  to  the  form  of  it — what 
ought  to  be  the  breadth  at  bottom  ? (properly  speaking 
the  heel)  •,  and  what  should  be  the  breadth  at  top.’ 

■ • Mr., 
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Mr.  SptrRGSON,  of  Bradwll,  thinks  the  heel  should  not 
be  more  than  seven  inches  wide  at  bottom;  \vhich,  he 
says,  is  the  common  width  at  that  place.  On  examining 
PlateVI.  it  appears  that  the  breast  closes  at  heel  graduallf, 
being  a termination  of  that  convexity  of  breast,  of  which  so 
many  of  the  Essex  farmers  are  fond.  In  Mr.  Wkstsrn’s 
(Plate  IX.),  he  has  retained  this  narrowness  at  heel  without 
the  convexity  ke/ortf  and  but  slightly  behind.  The  iron 
plough,  Plate  XV.  is  faulty  at  the  top  of  the  breast 
behind ; it  overhangs  tlte  furrow  too  much,  s|nd  appears 
to  the  eye  to  be  in  a position  to  press : I remember  its 
work,  and  often  noted  that  effedt. 

Tie  Pitch  of  the  Plough. — " In  the  operation  of  working 
wheel-ploughs  with  improperly  turned  plates  or  mould* 
boards,  it  will  frequently  happen,  from  the  resistance  pro- 
duced against  the  plough  by  stones,  the  tenacity  or  com- 
pression of  the  earth,  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  let  down 
below  the  corresponding  line  of  level,  so  materially  neces- 
sary to  the  equal  bearing  between  the  pitch  of  the  plough, 
and  to  the  indinatiSn  which  is  thus  given  to  the  point  of 
the  shear  downwards,  (ind  which  ought  always  to  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  a line  drawn  parallel  to  that  of  the 
draught, and  with  the  breast  work,  which  forms  the  fulcrum 
from  the  beam  to  rest  upon.  When  a plough  is  so  con- 
strufted,  and  set  to  work,  that  it  bears  unequally  in  these 
points,  the  end  of  the  share  will  be  rooting  or  dragging 
with  its  point  downwards,  kicking  up,  and  sideways  at 
the  heel,  and  rendering  it  utterly  impossible  to  plough  the 
ground  clean,  or  in  any  wise  to  lay  the  work  uniform,  or 
even  in  a tolerable  manner ; notwithstanding  an  excessive 
and  unnecessary  degree  of  labour  is  thereby  produced  to 
the  ploughman  and  horses*.” 

' ‘ • Vancouver. 

I do 
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' I do  not  clearly  understand  the  authoc^a  meaniog. 
But  not  going  close  at  heel  is  a very  common  fault  in  wheel* 
ploughs,  and  often  seen  in  Norfolk,  in  cases  that  have  not 
the  least  reference  to  the  breast.  It  is  a just  observation, 
that  the  horses  suffer  much  by  it.  The  draught  chain,  which 
in  Plate  V.  draws  by  the  hammer,  between  the  coulter  and 
the  tuck,  is  not  so  paraUel  with  the  horizon  as  it  would  be, 
were  it  thrown  more  backward.  Plate  XVI.  is  in  a much 
better  position,  and  would  appear  so,  were  the^chain  in 
a state  of  extension. 

I . 

The  Couher.~^Plate  XVIII.  represents  a very  ,effe<Ehve 
addition  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  coulter  steadily 
fixed.  1 found  it  on  all  the  ploughs  of  Lord  Petre,  and 
had  not  seen  it  before.  . 

Fig.  1,  from  1 to  2 6 feet  6 inches. 

2 ■—  3 1 — '3 

1—4  2 — 10 

5— 6  1—4. 

G — 7 1 — 6 

6— 8  1 — 10 

6—9  3 — 6 

6 — 10  1 — 0 

10  — 11  ° ”T  ^ ■ 

11— 7  0—10 

12— 7  2—6 

* — i I — 5 

c — d 0—8 

Fig.  2,  from  1 to  2 0 feet  5 inches.  * 

2 — 3 0 — 7 

4 ™ 5 ................  1 ' ' 2 

6 — 5 0 — ” 3 

6 7 ................  0 7 

7 “ 4 ...............  0 " 4 

Platt 
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OMS-HOKSE  FLOTCH. 


Plate  XIX.  shews  a circular  coulter  used  by  Mr.  Git> 
BKK,  of  West  Thurrock,  with  success,  on  marshy  or 
light  land. 


From  I to 
1 — 
1 — 
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0 inches. 

0 
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3 
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5 

1 
Y 
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OIT£-HORSE  PLOUGH. 


.This  tool  Is  very  common  in  Norfolk,  but  on  a con- 
struflion  entirely  different  from  Mr.  W estern’s,  and  in 
my  opinion  much  inferior  to  it.  Plate  XX. 

From  1 to  2 6 feet  2 inches. 

1 — 3 2—6 

5—4  3—2 

2 6 ................  1 1 

3 — 13  — 0—6 

13  . — 4 1 — 4 

8—9  1 — 10 

8—14  1—2 

From 
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SKIM-COOLTER  PLOCGH. 

from  4-  to  12  0 feet  1 1 inches. 

15  — 16  0—9 

tl  it  I 0 

c — d 0 — C 


lit 


SJC/Jlf-COUZT£J!  PLOUGH. 


Plate  XXI.  the  skim-<oulter  plough  used  by  Montagu 
Burcoyne,  Esq. 
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Coulter  3 Inches  broad. 


Mr.  Newman  uses  the  skim  coulter  constantly,  and 
has  the  highest  opinion,  of  it.  I saw  it  working  well  on 
his  farm,  attached  to  his  Go~aktie  plough.  Plate  XXII. 

From 


a 


m mu-COULTEK  tEOtrSH. 

From  I to  2 7 feet  6 inches. 

2 3 2 1 

X X X 

1—6  1—3 

S — 6 0 — 7 

^ 7 . 3 0 

Diam.  A 1—6 

S X “■ ' 9 

1 — 8 4 — 2 

V 4—9 3 — 4 

XO  ^ 9 ...M.....M.M.  X ****  X 

6—9  ...» 1 — 9 

4 ■*“  1 X .»..».»...».  X 0 
4 12  .......M..M...  3 ' 0 

12  13  1 9 

XX  '•  “ 13  ...»M.. ......  X 6 

13  1 4 1 0 

At  C 0 — 1 concave. 

o i X 5 

c *—  </ 0 — 9 


P/o/e  XXIII.  represents  a skitn-coultcred  plough  of  a 
dificrent  construflion  ; a strengthened  i oulter,  and  an  ap> 
plication  of  Lord  Somerville’s  mould-board.  This  is  by 
Mr.  Warren,  at  Frfcrning,  near  ingatestone. 


From  1 to 
1 — 
2 — 
1 — 
3 — 

7 — 
3 — 

8 — 


2 ••••••••••♦••a**  5 feet  9 inches. 


6 1 — IX 

9 0 — 9 


From 
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From  I to  2 7 feet  6 iachcs. 

2 3 ••••••••••••••••  2 1 

1  4f  ••••••••«•••••«■  1 1 

, 1 3 •*••«•••«•■•«•••  X 3 

5—6  0 — 7 

6 7 3 0 

Diam.  A 1—6 

•“***"  ••*••••••••«••«•  X 9 

1 8 4^  2 

» 4—9  3 — 4 

XO  ’’  9 ••«••••••••«••••  X X 

6 ■■  9 tMMMO*******  X **•  9 

4—11  I — 0 

4—12  3-0 

12  — 13  1 — 9 

11  — IS  1 — 6 

13  — 14  1 — 0 

At  C — 0 — 1 concare. 

a — b 1 — 5 

e — d 0 — 9 

Plate  XXIII.  represents  a skitn-coultered  plough  of  a 
different  construflion  ; a strengthened  coulter,  and  an  ap- 
plication ofLord  Somerville’s  mould-board.  This  is  \>j 
Mr.  Warren,  at  Frjerning,  near  Ingatestone. 


• •*M*«««*«M**i 
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7 6 ...............I 

3 6 
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From  9 to 

10  Ofeet  0 inches. 

9 — 

6 

11  — 

6 

11  — 

9 

6 — 

12  

1 — 3 

12  — 

17  

1 — 7 

12  — 

13  1 — 0 

13  — ■ 

14  

14^  — 

15  

1 — 2 

1 — 

16  

3—9 

Plate  XXIV.  a variation  by  Mr.  Pittman. 

Diana,  wheels,  1 foot  8 inches. 
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1 concave. 
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DOUBLE  PLOUGHS, 


These  varieties  to  which  the  skim  coulter  is  applied  it} 
Essex,  are  much  to  the  credit  of  the  farmers  of  that  coun- 
ty ; for  the  use  of  it  is  very  great  indeed. 

IRON  ROAD-RLOUGH. 

Plate  XXV.  represents  a powerful  road-plough,  the 
work  of  that  excellent  blacksmith,  the  late  Mr.  Brand, 
ofLawford,  near  Maningtree. 
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LORD  SOMERVILLPS  DOUBLE  PLOUGHS. 

Mr.  Tweed,  ofSandon,  has  a great  opinion  of  these 
ploughs  ; he  has  two  swing,  and  two  wheeled  ; he  finds 
, thern 
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them  of  great  use  In  plougliing  clover  !;iys,  as  three  good 
horses  will  do  two  acres  a day.  and  execute  the  work  ex- 
tremely well.  He  uses  them  constantly  ; but  much  pre- 
fers the  swing  ones. 

THE  HARR  OH'. 

Around  Billericay  they  have  in  use  very  large  and 
powerful  harrows  for  their  strong  land,  which  they  call 
ex  harrows,  heavier  and  more  effective  in  deep  working 
than  the  common  crab  han-ow  of  the  county.  The  name, 
is  a proof  th.at  oxen  were  the  teams  in  use,  but  before  the 
meniory  of  man. 

Lord  Pf.tre  has  a harrow,  which  his  Lordship  has 
found  useful ; the  teeth  are  bent  so  as  to  form  various 
angles  in  every  direftion. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Ardley,  uses  a gang  of  extremely  light 
harrows,  made  on  purpose  for  harrowing  green  wheat  in 
the  spring. 

Fixed  Harrow. — Mr.  Tweed,  of  Sandon,  thinks  that 

Mr.  Cooke’s  fixed  harrow  is  a very  useful  tool  fer  drilled 

crops ; but  he  has  made  an  improvement  on  it,  by  so 

varying  the  position  of  the  teeth  as  to  be  free  from  da- 

maging  the  rows,  which  he  found  it  apt  to  do : he  has 

made  them  rather  incline  to  earth  up,  than  to  draw  the 

mould  from  them.  He  has  also  made  these  harrows  in  a 
” , > 1 . / 
curve  for  the  crowns  of  ridges. 

* r 

THE  ROLLER. 

k 

5tone  Roller. — The  wire  worm  has  for  many  years  been 
SO  pernicious  in  depredations  among  the  corn  crops  in 
.Hengey,  but  especially  in  Rochford  hundred,  that  an 
extremely  heavy  stene  roller  is  a common  implement  on 

L 2 every 
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every  farm  there ; they  arc  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  inches,  and  some  more,  in  diameter ; weigh  front 
6ne  and  a half  to  two  tons. 

Concave  Roller. — The  bellying  roller  is  an  implement 
■which  has  been  common  for  many  years  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ■,  but  till  I arrived  at  Bradweil  I never 
,saw  a concave  one,  smallest  in  the  centre,  and  swelling  to 
a larger  circumference  at  each  end.  All  the  farmers  1 
talked  with  much  approved  of  this  tool,  and  I was  assured 
that  the  whole  parish  were  nearly  of  the  same  opinion  ; it 
is  of  course  made  of  the  length  that  suits  the  stitch  in 
use.  A scraper  is  attached  to  it.  Sec  Plate  XXVI. 

4 feet  S inches. 

7 — 9 — 

7 — 9 — 

4 — 3 — 

7 — 2 — " 

1 foot  10  inches. 
,1—4 
4—0 

Jointed  Roller. — Mr.  Tweed  has  invented  a roller, 
tvhich  he  finds  of  very  great  use ; he  rolls  all  his  clover 
land  for  drilling  wheat  with  it,  and  whatever  rolling  he 
does,  is  with  it.  The  grand  objefl,  to  prevefit  the  horses 
poaching,  by  going  only  in  the  furrow,  two  horses  at 
length. 

SCUFfLESS. 

' Er/idicntor.—'iHr.  Pattison,  of  Maldon,  four  years  a^b 
Tnade  an  implement  which  classes  with  the  tools  under 
consideration  at  present,  and  claims  the  invention  of  it. 

Nothing 


From  1 to  2 

S — 1 

2— 4  

3— 4  

S — 6 ........ 

Diam.  at  5 and  6 

Ditto  at  7 the  concave 
Circumference  at  7 .... 
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Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  every  man  should 
secure  to  himself  the  credit  of  every  invention  which  is 
really  his  own  j and  tools  answering  the  same  end  may 
be,  and  certainly  have  been,  mvtnted  by  more  persons 
than  one.  The  obvious  utility  of  such  an  instrument  as 
the  Kentish  nidget,  of  above  a hundred  years  standing, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  in  process  of  time  many 
different  tools  for  answering  the  same  purpose;  hence  the 
many  shims,  scufflers,  scarifiers,  extirpators,  and  now  an 
eradicator.  Their  use  is  very  great,  and  there  are  few  va- 
riations which  do  not  merit  noting,  as  they  tend  to  a 
perfeffion  which  the  tool  has  not  attained  yet.  His  centre 
wheel  rises  or  sinks  for  moving  to  and  from  the  field. 

Extirpator. — Mr.  Tweed  had  an  extirpator  constructed 
from  the  plate  of  the  Suffolk  one,  inserted  in  the  Report 
of  that  County,  but  made  much  stronger  for  his  strong  and 
harsh  soil.  He  has  two  of  them,  and  made  a third  for 
Mr.  W RIGHT  of  Hatfield.  He  thinks  It  of  incomparable 
use,  and  essential  to  the  drill  culture.  His  own  expres- 
sion was,  “ If  any  man  would  give  me  200/.  a year  to 
exclude  from  me  the  use  of  those  two  extirpators,  I 
would  not  accept  it.  No  farmer  should  be  without  it.” 
Plate  XXVII.  represents  it. 

Diam.  wheels,  2 feet  2 inches. 

From  I to  _2  5 — 

3— 4  S — 

4— 5  6 — 

3 — 6 5 — 

7—8  2 — 

9 — 10  0 — 

9 — 11  0 — 

13  — 14  7 — 

1.3 


0 — 

6 — 

0 — 

'S  — • 

6 — 

9 — 

11  — 

0 — 
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Mr.  Hale,  at  Bnlmci^  uses  a ridge  ^)lm,  which  I saw 
at  work,  and  it  performed  p rfedUy  will.  He  a siini- 
mer-fallow  ploughed  on  two-bout  riches,  on  which  thistles 
and  other  weeds  had  got  uj) : the  cutting  blade 
shim  carried  a ridge  at  a time,  and  cut  to  its  base,  leaving, 
all  weeds  to  die,  and  the  ridge  only  a little  flattened;  a \ 
stout  lad  and  a pair  of  horses’ worked  it.  The  beam  close 
to  the  block  is  occasK^jially  loaded  by  twisting  a heavy 
timber  chain  around  it. 

But  Mr.  Rt^GGi.Es,  of  Sp.aincs-hall,  has  one  on  which 
the  boy  rides,  if  necc^r)-.  P/o/i*  XXVIII. 

From  1 to  2 «...  6 feet  0 inches. 

1 — 3 3 — 3 

3 — 4 r—  3 

4—5  3 0 

Diameter  of  wheels,  3 — 0 

Plate  X^X.  represents  the  double  cultivator,  or 
sculHer,  used  on  the  farm  of  C.  C.  Wi?»tern,  Esq. 


X 


From  1 to  2 '6  feet  0 inches. 

% 3 — 5 1 — 10 

r 2 — 9 1 — 9 

7 — 9 ; 1—2 

7 — 8 0—11 

't ' Diameter  of  wheels  2 — 1 ^ 

1 ( 

9-6  6 - 0 ^ 

HOk&E-HOES. 

The  number  of  these  found  in  Essex  is”^ pretty  consider- 
able, and  some  have  merit  enough  to  d^ma^d  plates. 
P/<i/r}iLXX.  represents  the  bean  cultly^itor  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
at  Ardleigh. 
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From  1 to  2 4 feet  0 inches. 

1 — 3 1—3 


2 — 

4 

— 3 

5 — 

6 

— 0 

6 — 

/ 

— 5 

7 _ 

8 

1 

— 0 

8 — 

9 

— 6 

Plate  XXXI.  Mr.  Rogers,  for  white  corn  at  narrow 
intervals.  Cooke’s  handles  attach  to  it. 

2 4 feet  7 inches. 

4 4—7 

1 0—9 

2 0 — 9 ' 

I 

5 0—10 

6 0—5 

7 0 ■—  4. 


From  1 to 
3 — 

3 — 

4 — 
1 — 
6 - 
6 — 


Plate  XXXII.  is  a horse-hoe  of  Lord  Petre’s. 

From  1 to  2 4 feet  0 indies. 

2 — 3 1 — 0 

4 — 5 1-0 

6 — 7 1 — 1 

Diam.  wheels,  1 — 8 


P/fl/r  XXXIII.  is  one  used  by  Mr.  Gilbee,  of  West 
Thurrock. 

From  1 to  2 i 4 feet  6 inches. 

1 — 3 3 

1—4  1 

2 5 ................  1 

l4 


— 3 

— 4 

— 4 


From 
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BEAK'BRILL. 


From  1 — 

7 — 

8 — 


8 •••■ 


8 

9 


2 

1 

1 


— 4 inches. 

— 10 
— 4 


Mr.  Coker,  at  Borcly,  hoes  his  drilled  wheat,  pease, 
and  beaiu,  with  a small  but  effedlive  shim,  drawn  by  an 
ass,  with  a boy  to  lead,  and  a lad  to  hold  ; it  does  two 
acres  a day,  at  nine  inches  j and  the  ass  works  twelve 
hours  a day  without  fatigue.  Plate  XXXIV. 


hEAN-STVBBLE  SAKE. 

This  tool  I first  saw  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ketcher,  of 
Burnham  ; and  as  it  is  apparently  well  adapted  to  its  use, 
and,  he  assured  me,  answered  perfeftly,  Plate  XXXV.  is 
given  of  it. 

From  1 to  2 7 feet  8 inches. 

1 — 3 1 — 6 

4 — 5 3 — 2 

Diam.  wheels,  2 — 6 

5 — 6 4 — 0 

flooks  for  horse. 


4 

I 

I 

[ 


, BEAN-DSILL. 

“ An  ingenious  farmer  in  Wimbisli  has  construfled  and 
fixed  to  the  tail  of  his  plough,  a drilling-box,  which 
moves  in  a direct  line  after  the  plough,  and  is  a<n:ed  upon 
by  the  wheel,  which  supports  it  to  discharge  the  seed, 
and  this  is  done,  with  great  regularity,  into  the  last  made 
furrow ; not  in  a close  narrow  row  (which,  by-the-bye,  is 
a very  material  defcilt  in  most  drill-machines),  but  scat- 
tered evenly  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  with  as 
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much  safety  as  It  Is  possible  or  necessary.  This  box,  by 
a kick  of  the  foot,  which  stops  the  discharge  of  the  seed, 
may  be  applied  to  close  or  alternate  drilUng,  or  to  any 
width  of  Interval  whatever.  The  whole  contrivance  is 
particularly  light  and  simple,  not  easily  to  be  put  out  of 
trim,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  in- 
ventor*.” 

I cannot  agree  with  my  Ingenious  prede  cessor  here  ; 
and  I think  a drill  which  scatters  the  seed  over  a 
space  nine  inches  wide,  absolutely  good  for  nothing.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  experiments,  as  ’/roll  as  the  prac- 
tice of  dibbling  wheat,  to  prove,  that  se  id  being  crowded 
together  in  a small  space,  grows  the  better  for  that  cir- 
cumstance : De  Chateauvreu’s  trial  is  decisive ; and  the 


common  bean  husbandry  of  Berkshire,  where  the  holes 
are  made  nine  inches  apart,  and  four  or  five  beans  put 
in  each,  bears  direflly  on  the  point,  and  the  hoeing  is 
incomparably  better  performed ; but  how  are  we  to  hoe  a 
space  of  nine  inches  scattered  with  plants  ? It  would  be- 
come a refuge  for  weeds,  safe  from  all  attack.  I laive 
seen  the  husbandry,  and  seen  it  foul  from  this  only  cause. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Knight,  an  ingenious  watch-maker  of 
Thaxtead,  has  invented  or  made  improvement  in  some 


of  our  husbandry  implements.  He  has  facilitated  the 
conveyance  of  dung  on  to  our  lands  in  the  comrnon  tum- 
bril, or  dung-cart,  by  making  the  discliarge  ijiorc  easy 
and  convenient,  and  for  securing  it  when  up.  j I cannot 
at  present  describe  it  with  sufllcient  accuracy,  "io  render  it 
perfeftly  Intelligible.  A model  of  it  is  to  be  f/ound  in  the 
repository  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging  /Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  He  lias  a'/so  a contri- 
vance to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  lai/g.jst  harrows 
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through  gateways ; and  has  invented  a drill  machine, 
which  answers  its  purpose  exceedingly,  but  the  soil  here 
is  not  suited  to  drilling*.” 

THRASHING- MILLS. 

Mr.  Kemp,  ofHedingham,  has  built  two  oFEorrel's 
thrashing-mills ; the  first  a two-horse  power,  the  second 
admits  the  use  of  three  or  four  horses.  The  price  of  the 
first  was  70/.  of  the  second  50/.  Neither  of  them  dress, 
but  thewinnowing  machine  easily  attached.  Two  horses, 
a man,  and  three  boys  will,  in  eight  hours,  thrash  from 
eight  to  ten  quarters  of  wheat. 

Many  at  present  made  by  Balls,  of  Norfolk ; the 
price,  50  guineas,  and  do  their  work  very  clean  and  well 
for  all  sorts  of  corn : do  not  dress.  They  have  been  ap>- 
plied  for  white  clover,  and  done  it  to  the  satisfadUon  of 
the  growers,  by  passing  through  twice  or  thrice. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Burnham,  has  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  a good  thrash- 
ing-mill. Five  years  ago,  Parsmore,  of  Doncaster, 
crefli’J  one  for  him,  which  was  to  have  cost  45/. ; it 
worke  d only  two  days  before  it  fell  in  pieces,  and  cost 
200/.  A Mr.  Muir,  from  Scotland,  undertook  to'  repair 
it ; but  before  he  had  advanced  far  in  the  work,  caught 
an  ague,  and  ran  away.  Next  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Mr.  Clu  8 ; after  that,  in  those  of  Mr.  Halliday,  a con- 
siderable mill-wright,  and  after  an  enormous  expense  on 
the  whole  •,  never  answered  the  purpose.  Mr.  Wake- 
field had  planned  his  building,  and  executed  it  for  ren- 
dering the  operation  as  complete  as  possible.  The  ma- 
chine was  I Jaced  high  enough  for  a double  winnowing- 
machine,  to  receive  the  corn  as  thrashed  from  the  beaters. 
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and  to  fall  from  this  Into  the  ^anary,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  circular  rake  threw  the  straw  at  once  down  into 
a division  of  the  farm-yard.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  seen  a 
great  number  of  thdse  machii.es,  but  never  one  so  good 
as  to  do  a\vay  his  objeftions  to  a farther  experiment.  He 
thinks,  that  if  the  dressing-machine  does  not  work  at  the 
same  time,  the  expense  of  dressing  after  the  thrashing- 
mill  is  too  great ; and  relative  to  the  straw,  he  has  an  ob- 
jciflion  to  the  principle  of  the  whole  business ; the  delivttry 
of  so  much  straw  at  once,  to  be  trampled  by  cattle  instead 
of  being  eaten,  he  conceives  to  be  a losing  system  ; and 
the  having  no  country  workmen  that  can  repair  the  ma- 
chine when  worn,  or  out  of  order,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  incur  the  c.xpense  of  sending  many  miles  for  workmdt, 
for  every  trifling  accident  that  happens,  he  thinks  is  a 
very  great  objection. 

Relative  to  straw,  I could  not  but  urge  the  practice  of 
the  best  farmers  in  Norfolk,  who  do  not  wish  to  hive  a 
mouthful  of  their  straw  eaten,'  but  all  trodden  into  ma- 
nure, which  I conceive  to  be  an  answer  to  that  objeftioH. 
The  others  are  of  a different  complexion,  and  depend  on 
circumstances,  upon  which  various  minutes  in  this  jour- 
■ nal  may  be  found  to  bear. 

Mr.  Vaixey,  of  Halstead,  has  ereiftcd  one  of  Mr. 
Bai.l’s  thrashing-mills,  which  is  worked  by  four  horses  ; 
one  man  feeds,  two  supply,  a boy  drives,  and  two  men 
clear  away  the  straw.  He  has  thrashed  60  quarters  of 
oats  with  it  in  18  hours.  It  cost  S‘i/.  lOx.  and  10/.  put- 
ting up  ; the  shed  added,  about  20/. ; two  winnowing- 
machincs,  15/.  ISj.  j in  ail,  complete,  about  100/.  He 
has  no  fault  to  find  with  its  performance,  but  is  very  well 
satisfied.  He  has  applied  it  to  cobbing  white  clover  with 
great  success}  by  passing  it  thrice  through  the'njill,  he 
‘ - - - got 
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got  from  tliree  j;  gSy  seven  bushels  of  clean  'Seed  in  four 
hours. 

Lord  PetrE,  at  Thorndon,  has  one  of  Ball’s  machines, 
which  works  with  fpur  horses,  and  requires  eight  hands 
to  attend  it;  cost  75/.  and  10/.  more  in  small  sundries, 
exclusive  of  the  shed  for  covering  the  horse-wheel.  His 
Lordship  attended  an  experiment  with  it  of  thrashing  100 
sheaves  of  wheat  in  fifteen  minutes,  which  produced  six 
busheb  and  an  half ; and  another,  in  which  ten  quarters 
of  wheat  were  thrashed  in  eight  hours,  the  work  being 
done  in  four } but  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  horses  as 
much  time  in  rest  as  in  work. 

Mr.  Sanxter,  at  Bradwell,  has  one  built  by  Dickson 
at  Ipswich,  with  which  he  is  well  satisfied ; goes  with 
two  or  four  horses,  and  cost  50  guineas.  He  thinks  it  will 
thrash  20  quarters  of  wheat  per  diem.  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
of  the  same  place,  has  ordered  another.  It  is  now  55 
guineas,  put  up  and  ready  to  work.  Two  horses  work  it, 
and  not  hard  labour.  I.ast  year’s  wheat,  which  was  very 
badly  thrashed  at  7s.  a quarter,  was  done  by  the  machine 
perfeftly  well. 

Dr.  Asplin,  at  Little  Wakering,  has  a machine  which 
I saw  working  with  one  horse,  which  moved  with  great 
ease,  ^driven  by  a little  girl,  and  did  not  sweat  a hair; 
one  man  and  two  boys  work  it,  and  it  does  3 quarters  of 
wheat  in  a day.  I examined  the  straw  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  aiul  did  not  find  a single  kernel  in  it.  The 
price,  60  guineas.  The  construftion  varies  from  the 
others  I have  seen  in  the  wheels,  which  communicate  the 
motion.  The  Doctor  thrashes  only  wheat  with  it,  though 
it  will  do  for  all  grain.  He  thinks  it  answers  greatly,  and 
is  pcrfeiitly  satisfied  with  it.  This  machine  was  made  by 
Turbot,  Bankside,  Vv'estminster,  but  they  arc  now 
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made  bv  Jones,  Clement’s-Iane,  Clare-market.  The 
Dodlor  has  had  it  five  years,  and  it  has  thrashed  all  his 
wheat. 

Mr  Newman,  of  Hornchurch,  was  just  finishing  a 
thrashing-mill  when  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  him. 
It  is  built  by  two  young  inill-wrights  from  Somersetshire, 
who  are  paid  50  guineas  for  work  and  iron  ; Mr.  New- 
man finding  timber.  There  are  two  new  circumstances 
in  this  machine : there  is  a movement  prepared,  by  which 
the  person  who  feeds  the  mill,  by  putting  his  foot  on  a 
pedal,  lifts  one  of  the  fluted  cylinders  out  of  its  work,  so 
that  wheat-ears  having  been  advanced  far  enough  to  be 
thrashed,  the  straw  may  be  drawn  back  again,  and  pre- 
served from  breaking.  The  other  i?  a check,  or  iron, 
which  admits  the  horses  to  be  stopped  suddenly  without 
stopping  the  beaters  : the  connexion  is  removed  for  a mo- 
ment, so  that  one  operates  wi  hoot  the  other  : this  is  of 
capital  importance. 

Plate  XXXVI.  shews  the  movement  by  which  breaking 
the  straw  is  avoided. 

From  1 to  2 9 feet  0 inchest 


foot  tb  bcAr  on,  which  divides  the  iron-rollerS|  and 
enables  the  workman  to  draw  back  the  straw.  1 

j1 - 2 feet  9 inches,  diam.  45  teeth.  ' 


1 — 3 ., 

1 — 7 

7 — 4 . 

5 — 6 . 

10  — 11  . 

11  — 12  ., 


16  — 0 


< 

8 --  0 I 

5 — 0 i 


B 


0 — 8 


diam.  11  teeth. 


Drum 


.-'igife 


lo» 
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Drum  "3  — 6 — long.  , . 

2 — 6 — diam. 

Plate  XXXVII.  shews  the  catch  or  click,  by  means  of 
which  the  horses  may  be  suddenly  stopped  without 
danger. 


From  1 to 

2 

5 feet 

0 inches.  ^ i 

3 — 

•I.  

21  — 

0 t ^ 

5 — 

6 

1 — 

1 , 

7 — 

8 ; 

18  — 

9 — 

10  

10  — 

0 diameter.  i 

13  — 

11  

7 — 

0.  ...  j 

iameter  U — 

12  

0.  • — 

10  ; /Jv.-;  : 

^ the  click. 

.1.  ; 

Mr.  Wedd,  at  Cryssal  Grange,  has  a tly^shing-mill  ' 
built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hervey,  mill-wright  at  Soham^  » 
in  Cambridgeshire ; and  his  son  another  at  Sampford, 
near  Finchingfield.  The  expense  lOG/.  for  four  horses: 
they  will  thrash  and  dress  nine  quarters  of  wheat  in  a day,  > 
or  20  quarters  of  barley : the  drum  wheel  about  two  feet 
diameter,  and  has  eight  beaters.  It  thrashes  every  thing 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cleanness.  > 

Mr.  Tw’eed,  of  Sandon,  has  a mill  built  by  Jones, 
Clcment’s-lane,  Clare-markct,  price  31/.  lOr.  and  as 
much  more  for  the  wheel  ; he  has  worked  it  five  seasons, ; - 

to  his  entire  satisfaction.  It  works  with  one  strong  jiorse, 
or  two  common  ones : two  blind  post-horses  will  do  it  per-  ■ ^ ^ 
feCUy  well,  being  light  work.  It  thrashes  four  bushels  of 
wheat  per  hour,  but  does  not  dress.'  It  thrashes  all  sorts 
of  grain  and  pulse,  and  perfcClly  clean  ; one  man  feeds  it; 
and  another  clears  away  the  wheat  and  straw;,  one  boy 
hands  the  sheaves,  and  one  drives  the  horses.  The  drunt 
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wheel  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  nine  beaters.  It  has 
cost  in  five  years  very  little  in  repairs. 


d. 

2 horses,  4i  0 

2 men, i 4<  0 

^ 2 boys,  2 0 

Repairs  suppose,  0 2 


quarters  10  2 

per  quarter,  2 6J 

But  the  cleanness  of  its  work  is  the  capital  objcfl.  The 
hogs  are  never  at  that  barn  door  : instead  of  keeping  six 
breeding  sows,  he  keeps  but  three. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  at  Aldham,  Mr.  Buxton,  at  Layer, 
and  Mr.  Lingley,  at  Cook’s-hall,  West  Bardfiel  J,  have 
thrashing-mills : the  two  former  are  known  to  be  good  ; 
the  last  but  lately  erefted.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Ardleigh,  has 
one  built  by  Burrel,  ofThetford,  which  works  to  his 
satisfadlion,  with  two  horses.  Price  70/.  Last  year  it 
thrashed  6 bushels  of  wheat,  per  hour;  with  a good  crop, 
8 bushels,  but  does  not  dress. 

Mr. Hardy,  at  Bradfield,  has  two  of  these  machines; 
one  for  two  horses,  which  cost  70/. ; and  the  other  for 
four  horses,  lately  built,  which  cost  50  guineas;  both 
built  by  Mr.  Burrel,  of  Thetford.  The  two-horse 
power  will  thrash  five  quarters  of  wheat  in  eight  hours. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  at  Little  Oakley,  has  one  built 
by  Asby  ; cost  100  guineas ; is  worked  by  three  horses 
and  three  men  and  a boy,  at  4/d-  It  will,  on  an  average, 
thrash  from  nine  to  ten  quarters  of  wheat  in  eight  hours, 
or  twelve  quarters  and  an  half  of  barley.  It  performs  itsr 
work  exceedingly  well ; far  better  than  flails.  He  has 
added,  in  a chamber  over  the  horse-wheel,  a pair  of 
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atones  for  grinding,  which  cost  20  guidtos,  add  a chaff- 
cutter,  worked  by  the  same  power,  but  not  at  the  saiQc 
time. 

Mr.  BtTf  of  Kirby,  has  one  of  AsBt*s  thrashing- 
mills,  which  cost  lOo/.  With  three  horses,  he  thrashes 
ten  quarters  of  wheat  in  eight  hours.  It  works  to  his 
entire  satisfaftion. 

Mr.  Cotes,  of  Holland,  has  also  one  by  the  same 
maker ; works  with  three  horses  and  he  finds  it,  in  all 
respefts,  an  excellent  machine.  / 

Mr.  Bawtree,  at  St.  Osyth,  has  one  built  by  Bur- 
REL,  of  Thetford,  with  the  performance  of  which  Be  is 
very  well  satisfied  ; he  has  thrashed  72  quarters  of  wheat 
in  seven  days  with  it. 

Mr.  Buxton,  at  Layer  de  la  Haye,  has  one  by  Asby^ 
worked  by  three  horses,  which  thrashes  ten  quarters  (ff 
wheat  a day ; it  does  its  work  quite  clean,  and  far  better 
than  flhils.  The  price  of  such  now,  50  guineas.  A roan 
feeds,  two  women  supfdy,  a lad  clears  away  the  straw, 
and  a boy  drives.  It  does  not  dress. 

Mr.  Eve,  at  Barnish-hall,  a farm  of  near  SOO  acres, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bramstone,  has  a thrashing-mill. 

Mr.  Fenn,  of  Baltingdon,  has  a thrashing-mill,  built 
by  Harwood,  a mill-wright  of  that  place ; it  does  its 
work  well,  but  is  too  heavy,  and  cost  too  much  money. 
Five  or  six  horses  used  in  it ; thrashes  40  coombs  of 
wheat  in  eight  hours,  if  the  crop  is  good  } but  32  in 
common. 

Mr.  Barrington,  near  Rochford,  has  two  thrashing- 
machines  } one  there,  and  the  other  in  Wallasea  Ishnd  ; 
built  by  Deil,  of  Zoar-street,  Gravel-lane,  Southwark  ; 
cost  50  guineas,  but  putting  up,  and  shed,  add  as  much 
more.  Two  horses,  in  eight  hours,  have  thrashed  six 
qtiartcrs  of  wheat  quite  ckaa.  He  approves  highly  of 
, the  m 
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them.  Beans  art  not  done  well ; and  pease  choak,  from 
length  of  straw : he  does  not  now  atteriipt  to  thrash  pease 
with  them.  No  flail  will  equal  them  for  clean  thrashing 
whitd  corn. 

Major  CaRr,  of  Eastwood,  has  one  of  these  machines, 
built  by  the  same  man  ; he  paid  60  guineas  for  it,  but 
shed,  and  all  expenses,  made  it  100.  It  is  called  A onC'^ 
horse  jjowcr,  but  he  always  Works  it  with  two.  It  re* 
quires  one  man  and  four  boys.  He  did  three  quarters 
and  an  half  of  wheat  in  a day,  but  the  horses  were  bad, 
and  time  was  lost : much  more  might  be  done.  It  does 
not  break  the  straw  much.  His  bailiff  thinks  it  will 
thrash  barley  as  well  as  any  other  grain,  as  it  does  loose 
wheat  as  well  as  sheaves. 

0N£-H0RS£  CARTS i 

“ I have  three  or  four  Carts  with  iron  axles,  pike* 
boxes,  and  waggon-frames,  to  put  on  the  same  axles  and 
wheels  for  hay  and  harvest,  which  were  built  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  sent  by  water  here  ; they  are  cheaper  (carri- 
age included)  than  can  be  built  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  are  the  best  construfted,  best  put  together,  and  the 
nicest  workmanship,  I ever  saw,  and  infinitely  lighter  to 
the  horses.  Price  of  the  cart  and  waggon-frame,  18/.  to 
i-'O/.  carriage  included*.” 

Mr.  Western  has  now  the  satisfaftion  to  find,  that 
his  horse-keepers  prefer  them  greatly  to  the  heavy  tum- 
brils ; the  horses  do  their  work  with  them  easier,  and 
with  far  less  fatigue.  In  forming  a piece  of  water,  he 
was  obliged  to  hire  much  carting  ; and  the  men  employed 
expressed  so  much  eagerness  to  have  the  one-horse  carts. 
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that  it  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  on  their  real  superiority 
in  preference  to  the  teams ; they  are  also  lower  and 
broader,  and  consequently,  much  easier  to  load. 

With  these  carts  there  came  also  from  Scotland,  a har- 
vest-frame, which  attaches  to  the  carriage  it  carries 
three-fourths  of  a waggon-load,  and  is,  in  saving  of 
horses,  useful  as  two  to  three  : the  inconvenience  is  its 
dentanding  more  nicety  in  loading. 

Piati  XXXVIII.  represents  the  cart. 


1 to  2 

1 1 feet 

0 Inches. 

3 4 

5 — 

0 

.5  — G 

5 — 

6 

4.-6  

1 — 

7 

• • 

3 — 

10 

- 

^ •«—  5 •«••••••«••••••• 

4 — 

4 

- '/ 
5- 

8 — 7 

1 — 

7 

iVxletree,  

0 — 

7 circumference.  ^ 

Wheel, 

^ — 

6 diameter. 

Wheels,  distance. 

.5  — 

0 below. 

> 

' 1 

Ditto,  

6 — 

0 at  top. 

< 

Box,  

0 — 

8 diameter. 

Iron  streaks,  

0 — 

24  broad. 

y"  1 

Ditto,  

0 — 

04  thick. 

^ J 

✓ 5 

JtOAD-HARHOW. 

Near  Maldon,  atMunden,  I saw  one,  price  5/.:  it  has 
a great  charaflcr,  and  does  the  work  of  levelling  ruts, 
combs,  &c.  with  great  expedition.”  This  note  was  in 
I78t ; and  on  coming  to  Maldon  in  1805,  and  inquiring 
for  the  tool,  I found  the  original  one  at  Mr.  Pattison’s, 
who  was  the  inventor.  See  the  annexed  Platt  XXXIX. 
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I’l'om  1 to  2 5 foet  6 Inches. 

2—3  3 — 0 

4 — 1 ; 3 — 6 

5 — 6 4—0 

7 — S 1 — 2 

9—10  4 — 6 

e — ■ e 4 — 0 

jf  9,  the  sweep-boards,  plated  with  iron ; the  teeth, 
two  to  three  inches  deeper  than  the  sweep-board, 
to  9,  nine  inches. 

He  has  levelled  the  rUts  and  combs  of  ten  miles  in  one 
day.  The  parishes  of  Parley,  Great  Wakcring,  Mun- 
den,  Bradwell  (Rev;  Mr.  Dudley),  Woodham  Ferrars, 
Thundcrslcyj  and  Coggeshall,  liave  made  them  from  this 
of  Maldon. 

t . FL£MISH  SCrTHE. 

The  Flemish  scythe  is  used  in  Foulness  for  cutting 
beans:  it  is  called  a bean  peck.  Mr.  Wakefield  ob- 
serving that  it  was  a bad  tool,  and  beat  out  the  grain, 
Mr;  PotTON  remarited,  that  that  was  the  fault  of  the 
workman  not  undetstanding  its  use ; that  the  good  work- 
men in  the  island  can  make  as  clean  work  with  it,  with- 
out any  mischief  of  that  sort,  as  can  be  desired,  and  will 
rid  work  much  faster  thus  than  in  the  common  wav. 

• 

SEMDLIP. 

Mr.  Pattison,  of  Maldon,  has  made  an  ingenious  Im- 
provement of  the  common  sowing  basket ; he  has  made 
the  bottom  a wire  sieve  for  sifting  out  the  seeds  of  weeds 
in  the  nuttioh  of  sowing,  and  attached  a cloth  bag  beneath 
for  catching  them.  & 
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CUAFr-CVTTI^.R. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hedingham,  has  Salmon’s  chaff-cutter, 
and  cuts  with  it  for  fifty  horses. 

% 

•^AKT-HWt.  MACHINE. 

’ ■ i • ,T--  ' .. 

At  Latchingdoo,  befort  the  pastures  were  improA'ed, 
this  machine  was  in  greattb^^: 

Plate  XL. 


From  1 to  2 . 
3 — 4 . 

1 — 3 . 

2 — 4 . 

3 — 5 . 
« — 7 . 

8 — 9 . 

9 — 10  . 


4  feet  4 inches. 

4 — 4 

0 — 0 

5 — 0 

1 — 8 
2 — 3 
1 — 8 
2 — 0 
4 — 6 


CHAP.  VI. 

ENCLOSING. 


ESSEX  has  for  ages  been  an  enclosed  country,  so 
tliat  there  was  no  field  here  for  the  gfcat  parliamentary 
exertions  which  have  been  made  in  so  many  other" 
counties ; few  applications  have  been  made,  till  very 

lately. 
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lately,  and  these  are  not  yet  in  a state  to  afford  any 
information  that  is  material : one  or  two  Afls  that  passed 
some  years  since,  and  which  have  therefore  had  time  to 
operate,  shall  be  noted. 

About  3500  acres  at  the  two  Chestcrfords,  were  en- 
closed by  Aft  of  Parli.iment  in  1 803  ; and  the  rise  of 
rent  from  10,  12,  H,  to  20/. 

Naseing. — ^This  was  not  an  Aft  of  Enclosure,  but  a 
very  extraordinary  regulation  of  a most  valuable  common 
of  •loS  acres.  The  case,  perhaps,  is  singular.  By  an 
utter  neglcft  of  the  fences  surrounding  the  common,  there 
was  some  danger  of  the  bounds  being  lost,  and  that 
encroachments  might  gradually  take  in  material  parts 
of  it ; it  was  also  stocked  in  a manner  that  deprived  the 
poor  of  the  benefit  which  they  might,  under  a better  ar- 
rangement, have  reaped  from  so  fine  a traft  of  land.  By 
the  Aft,  it  was  vested  in  trustees,  who  were  empowered 
to  levy  a tax  of  6d.  per  annum  for  each  sheep,  and  2/.  6d. 
for  each  head  of  greater  cattle,  to  form  a fund  on  which 
to  borrow  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  Aft,  and  for 
fencing  the  common,  and  other  necessary  charges  ; but 
cut  off  from  paying  themselves  any  sum  exceeding  40/.  per 
annum  for  their  own  expenses.  The  whole  business  seemed 
to  have  no  Other  objeft  but  benevolence  to  the  poor. 
There  are  100  common  rights,  and  all  are  made  ecpial, 
from  the  poorest  cottager  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  him- 
self i and  all  are  unalienable  from  the  cottages.  By  the 
Aft,  twenty  sheep  and  four  beasts  were  allowed  to  each 
right ; but  every  circumstance  rested  within  the  power  of 
the  trustees,  who  have  reduced  this  to  ten  sheep,  and  two 
head  of  horses  or  cattle.  William  Palmer,  Esq.  who 
possesses  considerable  property  here,  had  the  praiseworthy 
humanity  to  offer  to  lay  down  money  to  enable  every 
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poor  mAn,  otherwise  unable,  to  find  stock,  to  buy  teif 
sheep,  the  produce  of  which  wgs  to  be  his  until  he  was 
repaid,  and  then  to  remain  the  cottager’s.  |t  is  a faft 
much  deserving  the  most  serious  attention,  that  every 
man  who  accepted  the  offer  (which  very  many  did),  re- 
paid the  money  within  two  years;  some  in  a shorter 
term  : a circumstance  that  proves  what  may  be  done  with 
attention,  when  the  objeft  is  sincerely  to  assist  the  poor, 
perhaps,  in  the  manner  of  all  others  the  most  useful,  by 
giving  them  live  stock,  and  the  means  of  feeding  it. 

Here  I put  a question  to  my  informant  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Auber) — How  do  they  support  their  stock  in  winter  J 
(a  question  which  has  often  been  asked  me,  when  I have 
proposed  land  for  the  poor).  They  manage  how  they 
can;  they  buy  hay,  they  exert  themselves  successfully  and  , 
honestly,  and  they  thrive  under  the  assistance  thus  de- 
rived from  the  common.  All  letting  to  any  persons  that 
do  not  belong  to  the  parish,  is  prohibited  stridtly  ; but  it 
is  permitted  amongst  their  own  people,  and  the  rent  is 
from  50r.  to  3/.  .’3/. 

I was  very  eager  to  know  what  the  effeft  had  been  in 
relation  to  poor-rates,  and  fortunately,  the  parish  books 
from  1 7 4'2  are  preserved  ; by  these  I found  the  following 
progress  of  this  tax: 


Tftzr/. 

Jtafes  in  , 

the  Pound. 

Amounts. 

d. 

£■ 

1743  

1 

n . 

147  7 

1744  

1 

3 

ITJ.'t  

1 

3 

1 48  8 

1746  ..... 

1 

3 

146  0 

1747  

7 

188  13 

1748  

6 

1749  ...■. 

3 

1751 
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Vtars, 

in  the 

s.  d. 

£■  -f-. 

/1751  . 

1 o 

.137  9 5 

1754  . 

, 1 n , 

. 141  17  2 

1702  • 

, 1 4.  , 

165  0 0 

1767  . 

1772  . 

* * . 

1774  . 

The 

common  regulated  in  1778. 

< 

I7S1 

299  3 0 

1786  . 

^2  O 

1787  . 

2 2 

1738  . 

1795  . 

;{  8 

448  13  4 

1’796  .. 

507  15  4 

1797 

3 0 

430  9 0 

1798  .. 

311  12  9 

1799  .. 

578  16  6 

1800  .. 

jj  fi  

794  19  0 

1801  .. 

762  4 0 

1802  .. 

437  19  6 

1803  .. 

549  18  0 

1804  .. 

653  0 0 

1805 

490  0 6 

I am  sorry,  therefore,  to  find,  that  this  hnmano 
scheme  lias  net  apparently  had  much  effedt  In  prtfventing 
the  rise  of  rates  which  has  taken  place  every  where ; we 
do  not,  however,  know  that  they  would  not  have  been 
pauch  higher,  had  it  not  been  for  this  establishment,  as 
3r.  6d.  in-  the  pound,  at  present,  must  be  esteemed  low. 
^s  every  circuCistanco.in  such  a parish  becomes  Interest-? 
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ing,  I copied  the  following  detail  from  the  rate  at  four 
shillings. 


^armf. 

Kint, 

£• 

£■ 

Rate. 

S, 

d. 

1 

..  145 

29 

0 

0 

2 

..  122 

8 

0 

<i  

..  95 

IQ 

0 

0 

..  84 

16 

16 

0 

s 

..  53 

10 

12 

0 

..  67 

13 

8 

0 

7 

n 

0 

0 

8 •••«••»•••••• 

..  193 

••••«•••«•••••••  38 

12 

0 

9 

..  96 

19 

4 

0 

10  f 

..  166 

4 

0 

J 1 ••••«•••••••• 

.,  85 

17 

0 

0 

12  cMef 

64 

16 

0 

13  

..  290 

58 

0 

0 

U 

..  60 

*••••«••••«•«•••  12 

0 

0 

1^  ••••«••••••«• 

..  93 

12 

0 

15  farms  above  50/. 

1668 

333 

12 

0 

16 

• !•»••«•••«•••••  S3 

•••••••••••••••a  6 

12 

0 

17 

4? 

8 

0 

18 

••«•«•••••••••••  20 

0 

0 

19 

34 

fi 

16 

0 

20 

4. 

16 

0 

21 

S2 

8 

0 

22 

33 

6 

12 

0 

23 

33 

12 

0 

24 

«••»••••••••«•••  4 

0 

0 

25 

16 

0 

26 
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J^armi, 

Jiait, 

^aJe, 

£‘ 

£• 

J*. 

J. 

26  

21 

4 

4 

0 

97  

20 

4 

0 

0 

28 

SO 

6 

0 

0 

29  •»••«••••••••••• 

41 

an  error, 

4 

4 

0 

20 

4 

0 

0 

31  *•«•«•••••••■••• 

22 

4 

8 

0 

32  •*•••«•»•••••••• 

25 

5' 

0 

0 

as  

23 

4 

12 

0 

42 

8 

8 

0 

35  ••••«•••«••••••• 

24 

•••••••••••••••a 

4 

16 

0 

36  

25 

5 

0 

0 

£.608 


£.608  0 0 


21  farms 
37 

from  20/.  to  50/. 

...•■a.Maaaa*..  6 

1 

4 

0 

38 

•aaaaaaaaaa.aaaa 

4 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

0 

16 

0 

39 

8 

•aaiaaaaaa.aaaaa 

1 

12 

0 

40 

18 

aaaaaa.aaa.aaaaa 

3 

12 

0 

41 

•a. 

12 

2 

8 

0 

42 

aaaaaaaa«aaaaa«a 

3 

• aiM«*aaa«t>f  •• 

0 

12 

0 

43 

12 

•a.aaaaaaaaaaaa. 

2 

00 

0 

44 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaa. 

5 

1 

0 

0 

45 

• aa.aa.aaa.M*.* 

2 

•a.a.a.aM.aaaaa 

0 

00 

0 

46 

•aatiaaaaaaM**. 

5 

1 

0 

0 

47 

5 

• aaaaa.aM.M*.* 

1 

0 

0 

48 

17 

•aaaaa.taa«M... 

3 

8 

0 

49 

...Maaaaa.aaa.a 

11 

• aaaa 

2 

4 

0 

50 

«a.M«.aaa.M... 

6 

• Ma.M.aataaa*. 

1 

14 

0 

51 

• *aaaa*M«.a 

' 3 

• atavMM.aa.M* 

0 

12 

0 

52 

12 

2 

8 

0 
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Rate, 

A 

d. 

S3  17  . ... 

8 

0 

2 ••• 

••••«••««••  0 

8 

0 

5.5 

0 

s 

0 

56 

0 

0 

■t?  , 

0 

..........  n 

8 

0 

58  

«•••••«»•••  X 

8 

a 

59  «**... 

1 

4 

0 

487 

4 

0 

23  farms  under 

20/.  a year  rent. 

ISO/. 

Out-dwellers,  

0 

0 

4 

0 

These  who  complain  of  farms  being  engrossed,  would 
do  well  to  consider  such  details  as  these.  Were  the  whole 
kingdom  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  farms,  on  a^ 
average,  are  small.  Whatever  may  have  occasioned  the 
benevolent  system  adoptedfor  this  common  not  operating, 
in  preventing  poor-rates  rising,  it  certainly  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  farms  being  monopolized. 

Papulation, — ^Twenty-two  years  before  the  Aft  passed. 


/ , ' 

Bitpti.tfns, 

17.<;6  

....  27 

1757  

...  23 

1758  ............ 

...  14 

1759  

...  23 

1760  

...  21 

1761  

..."  ii 

1762  

...  15 

Cart^  forward,  * * 


Burialu 

H 

lO' 

13 


..  17' 

••  8, 


86'  - 

Brought 
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Burials, 

Brought  forward,  134 

1763 

• ••••••••••••••a  1.S 

1764 

1765 

1766 

•••#••••••••••••  18 

••*«•••••••«••••  1 7 

1767 

«••••••••«••••■•  1 0 

^768 

ft 

1769 

••••••«••••»••••  9 

1770 

1^ 

1771 

1772 

•••••«••••••••••  1 0 

1773 

1774. 

20' 

•••••«••«•••••••  13 

. . 1775 

22 

1776 

1777 

••»•«••«•••»••••  1 3 

1- 

398 

275 

Twenty-two  years  since  the  A<E1, 

BaptUmt, 

Buritdi, 

1778 

1779 

1780 

• ••«••••••••••■•  Id 

8 

1781 

« 

1782 

1 

1783 

23 

••••!••*••«•«•••  1 1 

1784. 

••••••••••*«»•••  32 

1785 

«•••••••••«*«••■  17 

1786 

• ••taa**********  34f 

••**••••«•••••••  13 

1787 

• ••••••••••••a#*  33 

13 

— ^ 

Carry  forward,  ......  234 

131 

Brought 
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BaptUmu 

' £uriatf. 

Brought  forward. 

234 

131 

1788 

22 

1789 

••••• •#««»•••••• 

19 

iTon 

20 

1791 

25 

1792 

23 

17 

1793 

23 

IS 

1794 

22 

IS 

1795 

27 

16 

1796 

16 

• «*•*••#••••••  • 

1797 

24 

11 

20 

1.5 

1799 

•••••••••••••a** 

22 

••••••••••tetaa*  4* 

497 

280 

Twenty-two  years  before  the  Aft,  baptisms,  S98 

Burials,  265 

Increase,  1S3 


Twenty-two  years  since  the  Aft,  baptisms*  497 

Burials,  280 

Increase,  217 


The  circumstance  In  the  regulation  of  this  common 
which  is  most  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  effeft  of  assist- 
ance given  to  the  poor  to  stock  land.  Before  I came  to 
Nascing,  telling  Mr.  Johnsok,  at  Parndon,  where  I was 
going,  his  observation  was,  they  were  a sad,  lawless  set  of 
people  before  Mr.  Palmer  took  them  in  hand  *,  but  now 

th?re 
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there  were  not  a better  set  in  the  country.  And 
what  were  the  means  ? Giving  them  property  in  live 
stock.  Not  through  great  expenses  but  only 
vancing  money,  all  repaid  in  two  years ! And  it  de- 
serves notice,  that  this  was  done  for  a purpose  by  no 
means  complete  ; leaving  them,  in  one  respeA,  in  a 
• situation  against  which  so  much  has  been  urged,  that  the 
poor  having  a common  for  summer,  is  only  a temptation 
for  making  them  thieves  in  the  winter.  Nor  is  this  asser- 
tion wholly  without  foundation;  bi;t  in  the  case  before 
us,  attention,  and  humane  superintendance,  have  obvi- 
ated the  evil.  When  an  honest  quiet  condu^l  stands  the 
best  cliance  of  future  assistance,  should  it  be  wanted,  can 
we  suppose  that  the  poor  will  not  weigh  the  efleft  of  their 
conduft  on  their  own  future  welfare,  having  once  so 
amply  received  the  proof  of  a disposition  to  assist  ? How- 
ever, the  system  here  is  by  no  means  equal  to  every  man 
having  his  own  little  Hrn; ; there  is  not  equal  employ- 
ment for  the  children,  nor  are  sheep  so  beneficial  to  a 
poor  family  as  a cow.  Poor-rates,  also,  though  still  mo- 
derate, have  risen  much.  Severe  winters  must  necessarily 
come,  and,  when  hay  is  very  dear,  drive  them  to  great 
difficulties.  The  evident  and  most  useful  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is,  that  money  may  be  advanced  to  poor  la- 
bourers, in  order  to  enable  them  to  stock  land,  safely, 
and  without  any  expense.  This  is  exceedingly  material, 
and  removing,  perhaps,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  in 
the  way  of  making  them  generally  occupiers  of  it. 

Great  Pamdott, — Enclosed  1795. 

^iantity. — ^There  are  about  2000  acres  in  the  parish, 
but  the  AA  operated  only*  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
common. 

Rent. 
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R-.‘nt. — Valued,  since  the  enclosure,  at  20s.  an  acre. 

CoHrse. — They  are  bad  araible  farmers ; an  allotment 
to  the  Reftory  has,  in  four  years,  produced  three  crops 
of  oats,  and  one  of  wheat.  Mr.  Johnson  letts  it,  and 
this  is  his  tenant’s  management. 

Corn. — Certainly  increased  in  proportion  to  the  breadth 
ploughed. 

Cows, — TIic  same  as  before. 

£j6o/i.-^Much  fewer ; it  was  an  unlimited  common, 
and  the  cottagers  kept  many. 

Pocr.— The  common  yielded  no  fuel  of  any  kind,  and 
therefore,  no  allotment  was  made  for  it.  Small  allot-' 
ments  were  made  to  the  poor  people  who  kept  geese,  &c.j 
but  they  have  been  all  bought,  except  a single  one, 
by  the  land  proprietors.  Their  cottages  rcry  bad,  and 
ill  repaired. 

£xpsnse.—-A:OQl. 

Purw.— -The  following  detail  will  shew,  that  there  it 
BOt  a large  farm  in  the  parish. 


/.* 

1 rated  at  7 }- 

2 92 

» 140 

4 77 

5 131 

e 35 

7 1‘29 

8 so 

9 42 

10  15 

Carryforward,  7C5 
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All  rated  one-fifth  under  the  value.  This  schedule 
should  be  considered  by  those  who  attribute  so  many  mis- 
chiefs to  an  evil  which  does  not  exist,  that  of  engrossing 
farms.  These  men  are  too  many  of  them  in  a low  condi- 
tion : their  holdings  too  small  for  good  farming  j and  ac- 
cordingly the  tillage  is  badly  managed.  The  fences,  also, 
of  most  of  the  new  allotments,  are  shamefully  let  downj 
the  quick  destroyed,  and  gaps  for  scores  of  yards.  Such 
little  farms  are  much  commended  for  producing  plenty  of 
pigs,  poultry,  and  butter.  I told  Mrs.  Johnson  (in  1800), 
that  she  must  find  the  benefit  in  her  house-keeping  of  being 
surrounded  by  such  a number  of  little  farms.  She  replied, 
that  it  was  the  dearest  place,  she  believed,  in  England  : 
butter,  Ir.  4f/.,  has  been  Ir.  Gd.\  turkies,  9/.  to  12s.  j 
geese,  8/. ; chickens,  6x.  a couple,  and  sometimes  higher  j 
pork,  I Of/,  per  lb.  •,  and  all  meat  round,  9d.  on  an  average. 
If  such  fa£ts  were  every  where  ascertained,  the  efficacy  of 
little  farms  in  producing  plenty  would  be  better  under- 
stood. 

Labour. — Two  shillings  a day  the  year  round,  on  an  ave- 
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I^oe  many  reasons  often  remarked,  the  baptisms  are  pro* 
bably  the  best  criterion : these  mark  i depopulation,  in 
spite  of  such  a prevalence  of  little  farms.  Here  is  wanting 
the  animation  s^hich  a spirited  cultivation  ensures.  La- 
bour is  not  low,  aiid  these  little  farmers,  themselves  poor, 
employ  no  more  than  they  cannot  avoid. 
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Finchingfield. — ^The  rated  rental  is  5100/.  a year;  the 
parish  containing  near  10,000  acres  of  land.  Before  the 
scarcity,  the  rates  were  about  5j.  6d.  fn  the  pound ; but 
from  Michaelmas  1799  to  Michaelmas  1800  they  were  1 Is, 
6d.  in  the  pound;  that  is,  4x.  9d.  from  Michaelmas  to  Eas- 
ter i and  6/.  9d.  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 
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As  this  parish,  as  well  as  all  its  vicinity,  has  been  en- 
closed, and  very  well  cultivated,  time  out  of  mind,  and  as 
the  only  material  improvement,  that  of  hollow-draining, 
has  been  praftiscd  far  beyond  this  period,  no  rational  ac- 
count can  be  given  for  such  an  increase  as  appears  on  the 
register,  but  a generally  more  aftive  employment,  by  a 
variety  of  small  and  unasccrtainable  exertions,  united  with 
a greater  probable  degree  of  health  and  comfort  among 


the  poor. 

Baptisms  1780  to  1789  339 

Burials  323 

Increase  6 

Baptisms  1790  to  1799  ...» 439 

Burials  316 

♦ . 

Increase  123 


In  1804,  an  afl  passed  for  the  enclosure  ofTiptree-heath, 
six  or  7-00  hundred  acres,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Totham. 
And  tltis  last  sessions,  another  for  300  acres  in  Braxtead ; 
of  course  nothing  can  yet  be  efFefled. 

Mr.  Ketcher,  at  Burnham,  has  squared  and  newly 
fenced  so  many  of  his  ill-enclosed  fields,  that  he  has 
scarcely  a short  land  in  ploughing  his  farm : this  is  a most 
laudable  attention,  and  is  an  improvement  of.  the  more 
merit,  as  it  does  not  immediately  tell  like  many  others. 

imCES. 

Our  Essex  fences  generally  consist  of  hedge-rows,  of 
various  kinds  of  wood — hazel,  maple,  ash,  oak,  elm, 
black  thorn,  white  thorn,  bramble-bushes,  with  timber 
and  pollard  trees  interspersed  and  growing  in  them  at 
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difforcnt  distances.  These  hedges,  especially  in  soils  not 
perfcftly  dry,  have  commonly  a ditch  on  one  side,  of  from 
one  foot  and  a half  to  three,  and  even  four  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  the  diflferent  quantities  of  water  to  be  convey- 
ed oflffrom  the  land;  and,  if  properly  made,  are  at  least 
one-third  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 

“ These  hedges  are  usually  cut  down  at  the  end  of  nine, 
ten,  or  twelve  years,  and  the  pollard  trees  lopt,  both  which 
together  used  fifty  years  ago  to  afford  the  farmer  an  ample 
supply  of  fuel:  at  least  on  soils  at  all  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  wood;  but,  from  various  concurrent  causes  soon 
to  be  noticed,  the  case  is  now  vastly  different.  As  soon 
as  the  hedge  is  cut  down,  most  of  which  witliin  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  old  stabb,  some  few  of  the  larger  and  stiffer 
stems  being  left  eighteen  inches  high,  to  serve  instead  of 
a stake  or  support  of  a dead  fence  to  be  made,  the  ditch  is 
new  dug  and  scoured  out,  as  it  is  called ; one  spit  is  usually 
thrown,  and  neatly  fixed  upon  the  bank,  to  nourish  and 
promote  the  growth  afresh  of  the  pared  off  quick.  The 
remainder,  which  is  more  or  less  in  quantity,  according  to 
different  situations  and  circumstances,  is  either  by  itself 
(if  of  a rich  and  meliorating  quality)  or  mixed  with  dung, 
carried  as  manure  on  to  the  land. 

“ The  new  made  fence  has  great  variety,  agreeably  to  the 
convenience,  fancy,  or  judgment  of  the  farmer.  Some- 
times not  only,  as  I have  just  observed,  here  and  there 
a stiffer  and  stronger  stem  is  left  as  a kind  of  stake,  but 
great  ntimbers  untouched,  and  at  their  full  height,  which 
arc  splashed,  bent  down,  and  entwined  with  one  another,, 
as  well  as  with  the  loose  wood  and4>ushes  entirely  cut  down, 
and  in  doe  proportion,  form  a kind  of  hedge,  part  of 
which  (the  splashed)  is  continually  growing  and  mixing 
witb  the  young  shoots  of  the  parts  cut  close  to  the 
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«tabb«,  and  is  not  so  easily  carried  away  by  hedge  breakers 
and  stealers  of  wood. 

“ When  the  hedge  is  cut  entirely  down,  «nd  no  stems, 
short  or  at  full  length,  left  behind,  the  new  fence  is  still 
susceptible  of  different  constructions.  Of  these  the  old. 
fashioned  one,  in  my  apprehension,  is  by  much  the  strong.^ 
est,  neatest,  and  best.  When  a spit  of  earth  from  the  ditch 
has  been  nicely  and  properly  laid  upon  the  bank,  as  already 
described,  the  workman  seleCts  a sufficient  number  of 
Stakes  from  the  wood  of  the  hedge  cut  down,  and  lops  off 
the  pollards,  provided  they  can  be  furnished  from  thence  j 
if  not,  he  procures  them  from  some  other  quarter.  These, 
having  prepared  and  sharpened  (which  I should  have 
observed,  are  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter),  he,  with  his  hedging  beetle,  drives 
down  upon  the  top  or  highest  part  of  the  bank,  deep 
enough  to  make  them  stand  firm  and  steady,  and  at  the 
distance  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  from  each  other. 
He  then  takes  repeated  handfuls  of  the  longer  of  his 
bushes,  runs  the  sharp  ground  points  a little  way  into  the 
ridge  of  the  bank,  then  inclining  them  in  an  angle  of 
about  fifteen  degrees  from  the  line  of  the  earth,  inter- 
venes, or  raddles  them,  as  it  is  here  called,  between  and 
on  both  sides  the  stakes,  as  far  as  their  length  will  admit, 
taking  care  always  to  let  the  top,  or  brush  end,  come  out 
on  the  ditch  side.  At  the  same  time,  he  contrives  dex- 
trously  to  work  in  a considerable  quantity  of  the  shortest 
bushes  among  the  longer,  and  so  as  to  hang  a little  dowit 
the  bank  on  the  ditch  side;  and  if  any  of  them  are  thought 
too  loose  and  straggling,  he  pins  them  firmly  down  with 
a crotched  peg,  which  he  cuts  and  shapes  for  the  purpose. 
This  operation  he  continues,  either  the  whole  length  of 
his  hedge,  or  as  far  as  he  chooses  to  complete  it  at  a time, 
Then  takes  his  ethers,  as  they  arc  here  styled  (for  I be. 
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lieve  It  is  merely  a provincial  term,  signifying  the  longer 
boughs  in  his  cut  down  wood,  or  obtained  elsewhere,  as 
it  may  happen,  in  size  about  as  large  as  a man’s  finger) ; 
the  hedger,  I say,  takes  his  eathers,  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, begins  where  he  left  ofi',  and  goes  the  contrary  way 
to  what  he  went  when  laying  the  foundation  with  his 
bushes.  He  puts  two  or  three  of  his  eathers  on  one  side 
of  the  first  stake,  and  two  or  three  on  the  other ; then 
he  twists  and  entwines  them  together  with  his  hands  till 
he  comes  to  the  next  stake,  to  encompass  which,  he  again 
makes  the  same  separation  as  before,  and  so  on  till  he  has 
gone  through  the  whole,  always  taking  care,  as  he  ap- 
proaches towards  the  ends  of  the  materials  in  his  hands, 
to  insert  and  entwine  fresh  ones  into  them,  so  as  to  form 
one  continued  unbroken  rope  or  cord  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  which  is  made  as  straight  and  uniform  as 
possible.  He  then,  with  his  bill,  brushes  off  the  loose 
boughs  and  bushes  which  hang  down  the  bank  on  the 
ditch  side,  and  renders  them  perfeflly  smug,  neat,  and 
smooth.  Last  of  all,  he  places  his  hedging  beetle,  or 
mallet,  with  his  left  hand,  on  one  side  of  every  stake  in.  ' 
succession,  and,  with  his  bill  in  his  right,  he  cuts  off  the 
top  of  each  at  a single  stroke,  about  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  entwined  eathers,  and  every  cut  being  equally 
slanting,  or  oblique,  both  with  regard  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  direftion  of  the  fence,  when  beheld  at  a 
distance,  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a straight  white 
cord,  which,  contrasted  with  tlie  general  colour  of  the 
bushes,  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  work  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  is  every  where  so  firm,  compaft,  and  close, 
that  hardly  a mouse  can  penetrate  through  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  neatest  and  most  elegant  pieces  of  workmanship 
performed  by  our  husbandry  labourers.  Often,  with  in- 
finite pleasure,  have  I seen  them,  immediately ’after  the 
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foil  completion  of  a fence  of  this  kind,  eyeing  it  askance,' 
with  manifest  emotions  of  joy,  and  heartfelt  self-compla- 
cency, at  the  wonderful  dexterity,  the  matchless  skill  and 
ingenuity  they  had  therein  displayed  ! 

“ A hedge  of  this  sort,  thus  completely  finished,  used  td 
remain  very  little  impaired  three  or  four  years,  and  till 
the  fresh  shoots  from  the  old  stock  had  risen  high  and 
thick  enougli  to  cover  and  conceal  it.  But  now  the  case 
is  totally  altered.  Should  a farmer  venture  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  a hedge  of  this  constru^on  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  it  may  possibly  continue  unhurt  through  the 
following  summer,  as  very  little  firing  is  then  wanting ; 
yet  in  the  subsequent  winter,  if  at  all  severe,  it  is  sure  to 
be  torn  up,  destroyed,  and  burnt,  stake,  eathers,  bushes 
and  all,  by  the  destitute  poor,  who,  from  deficiency  of 
wages,  are  utterly  unable  to  purchase  fuel,  and  compelled 
to  steal  it,  or  perish  with  cold. 

“ This  being  very  generally  the  case,  in  this  part  of  the 
county  at  least,  few  farmers,  comparatively,  will  be  at  the 
cost  of  this  expensive  kind  of  hedge,  but  content  them- 
selves, when  they  have  cut  down  the  old  one,  with 
making  the  bank  something  higher,  scattering  a few  loose 
bushes  upon  the  side  of  it,  and  sticking  a few  stragglers 
upon  the  topmost  ridge.  Even  this  ridiculous  mockery 
of  a hedge  may  continue  through  the  summer,  and  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  it  only  shares  the  common  fate  of  those 
which  arc  infinitely  better.  ' 

“ Nor  is  this  the  only  evil.  I have  observed,  that  in 
this  new-adopted  mode,  more  earth  is  thrown  upon  the 
bank,  and  the  ridge  raised  higher.  By  this  means,  the 
fresh  shoots,  which  should  spring  from  the  old  stumps,' 
are  choaked  and  smothered,  and  sometimes  I have  seen  a 
hedge,  extremely  good,  thus  at  once  entirely  destroyed. 

“ Another  cause  which  has  greatly  impaired  our  farmers’ 
N 4 hedges, 
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lodges,  is  this ; eager  to  r^iise  maiture  to  iiijprovc  thei? 
com  land,  when  they  dig  up  their  greens,  they  pare  down 
the  hedge-row  banks  so  exceedingly  close,  that  they  cut 
through  many  of  the  roots  of  the  quick,  which,  soon 
dwindles,  and  finally  dies. 

The  depredations  of  the  i,ndigent  poor  ate  not  confiited 
to  the  ruin  of  our  hedges ; they  extend  to  the  premature 
a^d  almost  universal  loppings  of  our  pollard  trees,  which 
heretofore  used  to  furnish  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
^r  the  complete  renewal  of  the  field  fences,  as  well 
abundance  of  fuel  to  the  farmer’s  fire.  1 have  observed 
upon  farms,  containing  each  not  more  than  150  acres^ 
upwards  of  100  pollard  trees  lopt,  or  rather  the  best  part 
of  their  boughs  mangled  off,  in  the  course  of  a single 
winter,  as  well  as  large  branches  of  fine  thrifty  flourishing 
timber  trees. 

From  these  various  concurrent  causes  have  our  field 
fences  been  very  much  injured  in  general } in  many 
instances,  absolutely  destroyed ; and  few  cases  occur  in 
which  they  are  to  be  compared  to  what  they  were  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago. 

“ Still,  however,  upon  stubbing  up  old  hedge-rows,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  making  new  divisions  o^ 
fields,  their  boundaries  are  generally  planted  with  quick, 
which  is  commonly  white  thorn  of  one  or  two  years’ 
growth,  from  the  nursery  gardens.  From  some  of  the. 
causes  already  noticed,  the  successful  rearing  of  them  is, 
not  always  a very  easy  matter.  It  is  sometimes,  never- 
theless, tolerably  well  accomplished,  especially  if  at  a re- 
mote distance  from  the  more  indigent  cottagers.  But 
this  county  can  very  seldom  boast  the  vigour  and  excel- 
lence of  its  quickset  hedges ; it  c^  by  no  means  vie  with 
Kent,  and  some  other  counties,  in  this  rcspe£I ; it  not 
frequently  having  the  requisite  depth  and  richness  of  soil, 
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cor  yet  the  saope  skiU  ai»4  careful  attention  bestowed 
upon  it. 

“ These  ohservationsj,  however,  are  perhaps  chiefly  ap? 
placable  to  th«  north,  and  north-eastern  parts  of  tha 
county ; the  south,  and  south-eastern,  and  sQuth-WQStera 
Cjuarters  are  better.  They  have  certainly  more^  consider 
rahle  advantages,  both  front  the  general  greater  depth  and. 
richness  qf  soil,  and  fqr  a proportlqnably  less  numerous, 
less  burdensome,  less  pilfering,  and  less  predatory  poor. 
Yet,  with  all  these  favourable  cy-‘-uipstances,  I have  sel- 
dom found  that  their  Iredges  possess  any  very  distinguished  ' 
excellence*. 

“ Mr.  Vancouter  tells  ns,  p.  1 S,  of  his  Gejieral  View, 
&c.  that  in  the  parish  of  Birdbrook,  in  the  aorth-eastecn 
part  of  the  county,  “ some  excellent  hawthorn  hedges 
have  been  lately  raised,  by  planting  one  row  only  at  six 
inches  asunder,  rather  than  two  rows  nine  inches  or  a foot 
apart.  These  hedges  havq  not  bieen  cut  down,  nor  do 
they  require  it,,  to  thicken  their  bottoms,  as  they  ajie,  at, 
this  time,  a complete  prote^ion  against  hogs,  and,  in 
Other  respedls,  florin  a beantiful  and  efleflual  fence.  No- 
thing can  be  more  evident,  than  tliat  a row  of  plants  set 

thus, .six  inches  distant  from  each  other, 

must  form  a more  complete  and  elfe^lual  fence  at  the  bot- 
tom, than  an  equal  number  planted  thus, 
at  a double  distance,  and  occupying  the  same  length,  but 
a greater  depth  of  ground  upon  the  hedge-row.”  This 
reasoning,  for  aught  f certainly  know,  may  be  conclusive, 
but  it  strikes  me,  I confess,  in  a difl'erent  light.  It  is 


• The  great  objection  to  the  fences  in  mostjjarts  of  this  county  is,  that 
the  hedges  are  too  high  and  too  thick,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  the 
air,  and  the  ditches  not  deep  enough  to  drain  the  wet  from  the  land 
enclosed.— y.  C. 
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true,  that  the  plants  in  each  row  are,  In  the  latter'  mode, 
at  double  the  distance  from  each  other  that  they  are  in 
the  former ; but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  double 
row,  the  plants  are  diagonally  as  near  each  other  as  in  the 
single  row,  and  consequently,  there  is  the  same  vacant 
space  for  any  animal  to  pass  through  in  the  single  row  as 
in  the  double  ; and  what  must  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
latter,  the  plants  will  shoot  out  their  branches  laterally 
on  the  outsides  at  least,  just  as  far  as  those  in  the  single 
row,  and  twice  as  far  lengthwise,  meeting  with  no  otv 
struAion  in  their  progress.  Of  course,  one  would  natu- 
rally conclude,  that  the  double-rowed  plantation  must 
form  a fence,  if  not  altogether  twice  as  strong  and  se- 
cure, yet  vastly  stronger  and  securer  than  the  single  one. 
But  I presume  not  to  set  speculation  against  faA ; and 
Mr.  Vancouver  has  seen  the  above  hedge,  I have  not. 
I have  myself,  however,  planted  one  in  a single  row, 
as  above  described  and  recommended ; the  plants  have 
grown  well;  the  hedge  is  a good  one,  but  would,  I think, 
have  been  still  better,  if  there  had  been  two  rows  instead 
of  one,  as  are  some  others  that  I have  of  that  descrip- 
tion*." ' 


GATES. 

“Under  this  head,  I presume,  are  not  comprehended  all 
the  varieties  of  garden  gates,  of  gates  at  the  entrance  of 
vistas  an«L.avenues,  and  other  different  approaches  to  gen- 
tlemen’s seats.  These  are  infinitely  diversified,  according 
to  the  taste,  genius,  or  fancy  of  the  proprietor,  or  his 
agent.  A very  common  one  of  this  latter  kind  is  nearly 
represented  in  the  following  figure. 


• Hewlett. 
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Fig.  1. 


“ In  this  figure,  A is  the  post  to  which  the  gate  shuts,  B 
the  post  upon  which  it  hangs  and  swings  both  ways  upon 
its  hinges  near  E and  F,  of  which  the  upper  one  at  E is 
of  the  common  simple  kind;  the  hinge  is  driven  and 
fastened  through  the  post  B,  a little  below  E ; and  the 
eye,  or  ring,  which  moves  upon  it,  goes  through  or  clasps 
the  upright  bar,  or  rather  hind  post,  of  the  gate  DD. 
The  lower  hinge  is  just  beneath  F,  where  are  two  irons 
somewhat  of  this  form,  | which  are  driven  into,  and 
sometimes  quite  through,  and  fastened  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  post.  Upon  these  two  irons  the  gate  swings, 
by  means  of  what  our  carpenters  call  a double  thimble, 
formed  thus,  clasping  the  post  of  the  gate 

DD.  The  gate  is  opened  by  means  of  an  iron  latch 
pressed  down  upon  the  back  part,  or  point  M,  The 
back  of  the  gate,  C,  is  a round  iron  bar,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
other  materials  of  gates  of  this  construction,  as  well  of 
the  farmers’  gates,  are  oaken,  as  being  most  durable. 
This  gate  has  seven  bars,  including  the  iron  back ; and 
the  remaining  six  are  wooden,  of  a flat  hexagonal 
form. 

“ Our 
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“Our  farmers’  gates  are  also  of  various  formations;  the 
principal  and  most  common  ones  are  nearly  exhibited  in 
the  two  following  figures. 


rA&atCRs’  GATES. 


**  This  figure  nearly  represents  our  farmers’  common  five- 
^>arred  gate.  A is  the  fore  post  to  which  the  gate  shuts» 
and  B is  the  hinder  post,  considerably  larger  than  the  fore 
one  ; the  former  being  about  only  six  or  seven  inches 
square,  the  latter  frequently  a foot.  The  back,  or  upper 
bar  of  the  gate,  E,  is  nearly  three  Inches  thick,  and 
about  three  inches  and  an  half  deep  between  C and  E j 
but  the  greater  part  from  E to  X),  it  is  almost  or  quite 
five  inches  deep;  from  Flo  Z)runs  an  iron,  well  fastened 
down  with  nails  upon  the  back,  and  passes  through  the 
post  D,  and  there  is  formed  into  an  eye,  or  ring,  which 
goes  over  the  hook,  or  hinge,  opposite  K:  the  lower 
hooker  and  eye  are  opposite  to  Z>.  Sometimes,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  gate  from  being  thrown  off  the  hinges,  the 
hooks  are  placed  contrary  ways,  one  thus,  li — 


ncrally  the  upper  of  the  two  j the  other  thus, 

To  render  this  gate  still  stronger,  and  less  liable  to  be 

broken 
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broken  by  uncommon  pressure  against  by  horseSi  cows, 
&c.  an  iron  bar,  or  rod,  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back  from  C 
to  Z),  firmly  nailed,  and  passing  through  the  head  and 
hind  post  C D.  The  outer  gates  of  a farm  should  all  be 
done ; it  would  be  not  only  the  most  secure,  but  in  the 
end,  the  cheapest  also.  I know  a gate  of  this  kind, 
which  has  now  lasted  upwards  of  70  years ; the  wood 
work  is  indeed  much  decayed,  and  nearly  worn  out,  and 
must  soon  be  renewed  ; but  the  iron  back  is  as  good  as 
ever.  Three  or  four  merely  wooden  gates  would  scarcely 
have  lasted  so  long.  The  four  under  bars  of  this  gate  are 
little  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  about  three  inches 
deep.  The  entire  height  of  the  gate  is  something  more 
than  four  feet } but  if  there  be  no  iron  back-bone,  as  I 
may  call  it,  it  would  be  better  to  have  six  bars,  and  be 
upwards  of  five  feet  high  5 as  against  such  a one,  neither 
cows  nor  horses  can  make  any  very  powerful  pressure,  or 
so  forcible  as  to  endanger  their  breaking. 

“ This  gate  shuts  and  fastens  in  several  different  ways.' 
Sometimes  a staple  of  iron,  nearly  of  this  form, 
receives  the  head  ^ upon  an  iron  pin  passing  through 
the  head,  in  the  hole  or  perforation  at  At  the  extre- 
mity of  the  staple  J?,  between  H and  P,  there  is  a hole, 
or  passage,  through  which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  staple, 
a padlock  may  be  hung.  If  the  gate  Is  to  be  opened,  it 
must  be  lifted  up,  and  forced  over  the  shoulder  and 
notch  P.  This  kind  of  opening  and  fastening  principally 
takes  place  in  the  interior  parts  of  a farm,  and  through 
which,  waggons,  carts,  and  carriages  have  not  very  fre- 
quent occasion  to  pass.  In  the  extreme  quarters,  where 
the  passage  is  almost  incessant,  various  modes  are  adapted 
to  facilitate  the  expeditious  opening  and  shutting,  which 
1 need  not  here  stay  to  describe. 

" Another 
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Another  farmers’  gate  (or  rather  the  huntsman’s  ancf 
traveller’s  gate,  as  It  may  not  improperly  be  styled,  on 
account  of  the  expeditious  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
opened  by  a person  on  horseback),  has  lately  been  intro> 
duced  into  this  neighbourhood  by  Lord  Maynard,  as  I 
am  told,  from  Leicestershire;  its  construction  is  as  under; 


“ This  gate  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  the 
hinges  alone  at  L and  M excepted,  ji  and  B are  the 
fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  gate ; the  head  and  hind  posts 
are  marked  by  C and  D.  There  are  five  slight  bars, 
even  the  upper  one,  E,  being,  I think,  scarcely  more 
than  two  inches  thick,  and  the  four  nether  about  half  ail 
inch.  The  length  of  the  gate,  from  A to  ten  feet,  as, 
indeed,  is  that  of  the  other  gates  before  described.  There 
are  also  two  diagonal  bars,  F and  G,  crossing  each  other 
at  P,  continuing  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  gate  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  terminating  at  the  two  uppermost  ex- 
tremities, about  a foot  above  the  back,  or  highest  bar  of 
the  gate.  A slip  of  wood,  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  an  Inch  and  an  half  broad,  extends  obliquely 
from  H to  I,  where  it  is  fixed  by  a pin,  upon  which  it  is 
moveable ; to  this  is  joined  a similar  slip  at;  0,  extending 

from 
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from  thence,  horizontaIl7,  to  the  fore  post  at  K,  where 
it  enters,  and  easily  slides  into  a kind  of  mortice  prepared 
for  its  reception.  The  top  of  the  slip  at  H is,  in  height, 
nearly  level  with  the  hand  of  tlie  horseman,  who,  laying 
hold  of  it,  draws  it  horizontally,  in  the  line  of  dire^on 
from  A towards  B ; the  horse  pushes  forward,  and  the 
gate  instantly  flies  open.  All  this  is  accomplished,  if  the 
rider  is  nimble  and  dexterous,  whUe  the  horse  is  moving 
even  on  a trot  or  gallop.  I cannot  but  admire  the  con- 
struffion  of  this  gate,  with'respefb  to  the  piu*pose  for 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  intended,  that  is,  for  the 
huntsman,  and  hasty  expeditious  traveller  ^ but  for  the 
permanent  utility  of  the  farmer,  I confess  I see  not  in  it 
any  very  powerful  recommendation.  The  comnoon  gate 
before  described,  with  an  iron  back  to  it,  would  outlast 
twenty  of  them. 

“ All  the  gates  hitherto  represented,  are  of  sufficient 
extent  to  admit  the  passage  of  coaches,  waggons,  carts,  and 
carriages  of  every  description,  but  we  have  also  gates  of 
much  more  contracted  dimensions,  which  are  at  most  of 
five  or  six  feet  from  post  to  post,  and  which  are  often 
called  bridle  or  spur-way  gates,  because  I suppose  they  are 
chiefly  for  the  passage  and  use  of  persons  on  horseback. 
These  are  susceptible  of  all  the  varieties  of  form  and  con- 
stmCtion  with  those  already  described,  and  are  aCtually  so 
made,  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  persons 
under  whose  direction  they  happen  to  be. 

" Our  stiles,  made  merely  for  the  convenience  and  passage 
of  foot  travellers,  have  as  great  diversity  of  form  as  our 
gates  \ but  presuming  it  of  little  importance  to  describe 
them,  I pass  on*.” 

Mr.  Ruggles  has  applied  the  sweet  briar  as  a fence. 


• Hewlett. 
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*ith  much  success;  the  growth  is  rapid)  and  scarcely 
failureSi 

I never  saw  the  ehtl  applied  as  a hedge  plant)  till  I 
came  to  Layer  de  la  Haye ; tliere  and  all  the  way  to  and 
in  Mersca  liland)  I found  therit  common;  it  forms  a very 
thick)  but  1 should  suppose  a very  insecure)  fence. 

' One  remark  of  Mr.  Ruom.r.s  deserves  noting;  he 
found  a tenant  digging  away  the  back  Of  the  bank  ori 
which  an  Old  hedge  was  planted,  Which  he  thought  a mis- 
thievous  practice,  as  it  would  deprive  the  roots  of  the 
tjuick  of  the  nourishment  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 
The  bank  was  dug  away  to  the  thickness  of  two  feet  at  top, 
and  about  four  feet  thickness  at  the  base)  and  earth  piled 
On  to  it  at  all  low  places.  Objefling  to  the  prafticC)  the 
tenant  assured  him  that  the  hedge  Would  be  improved  by 
it,  as  it  not  only  made  a much  greater  difficulty  in  passing 
the  hedge,  but  also  presefVed  it  greatly  from  tattle.  iVIr. 
lltJG6L£s  dropped  his  objeftioh,  and  trusted  to  obserVatiofl 
on  the  effeft;  this  he  has  regularly  fhade,  arid  has  been  con- 
vinced, that  the  pfaftice  is  good,  as  the  liedgcs  thus  ma- 
naged are  now  amongst  the  best  ort  the  estate^  When 
effcilually  executed,  the  hedge  is  defended  by  a Wall  on 
one  side,  and  by  a ditch  On  the  other.  I saw  several  of 
thOrti)  and  found  the  hedges  good,  and  well  preserved. 
Objeftions  to  the  praflice  are  not  uncommoti)  but  they 
arise  from  cutting  too  near  the  hedge,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Howlett. 


* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ARABLE  LAND. 


ESSEX  possesses  rich  marshes,  extending  an  hun- 
dred miles  in  length;  but  the  capital  feature  of  the  county 
is  her  arable  land,  which  is  cultivated,  though  not  in  pcr- 
fefhon,  yet,  nearer  to  it  than  are  nine  in  ten  of  the  other 
counties.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  good  hus- 
bandry praftised  on  it,  will  always  render  this  county  a very 
interesting  objeft  in  British  agriculture. 


SECT.  I.— TILLAGE. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  principal  inquiry  in  tillage  was 
that  of  ploughing  with  two  or  with  more  horses;  but 
modern  improvements  have  very  much  extended  the  means 
of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  multiplied  the  operations  by 
which  it  is  managed. 

Ploughing. — ^The  ploughs  of  Essex  (see  Chap.  V.)  are 
swing  and  wheeled ; the  latter  generally  on  cft-y  land  and 
the  former  on  wet,  but  in  some  districts  swing  ploughs 
are  used  on  all  soils. 

• The  general  plough-team  is  two  horses,  driven  by  the 
, ploughman  by  means  of  a cord ; and  a common  addition  is 
a perpupdicular  iron  fastened  to  the  beam,  with  two  holes 
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to  keep  the  cord  from  entangling  with  the  plough  or  whlp- 
pletrees.  But  upon  strong  land,  three  horses  abreast  are 
hot  uncommon  when  the  work  is  hard,  but  still  without  a 
driver. 

The  usual  day’s  work  is  an  acre;  at  busy  seasons,  and  for 
good  managers,  fite  roods  are  sometimes  done. 

Scarcely  any  common  farmers  use  oxen;  there  are  such 
cases,  but  they  arc  very  few:  some  gentlemen  have  them. 

Ploughing  is  in  general  extremely  well  performed  in 
Essex,  which  abounds  with  skilful  and  accurate  plough- 
men. I have  walked  over  forty  acres  of  wheat  fresh  put 
in,  eyeing  the  land  carefully,  and  not  discovering  a single 
false  furrow;  no  variations  in  breadth  of  stitch  or  of  fur- 
row; no  depressions,  nor  any  variation  in  the  curvature  of 
-the  stitch.  They  do  not  plough  so  deep  as  in  Kent,  nor 
so  flat  as  in  Norfolk,  nor  is  it  their  wish  so  to  do. 

* 

Nttmber  of  Ploughings. — Through  all  the  western  side  of 
the  county,  they  plough  their  fallows  four  or  five  times  on 
the  general  system;  but  in  all  the  eastern  or  maritime  dis- 
trift,  in  Tendring,  Dengey,  and  Rochford  hundreds,  they 
plough  their  strong  lands  generally  eight  times  for  barley 
or  oats;  and  in  many  cases  even  more  than  eight.  The 
best  and  most  successful  farmers  are  the  most  careful  in 
this  repetition  of  tillage,  to  which  they  attribute  great 
eftefts.  For  the  destruction  of  black  grass  (their  great 
forraent)  it  is  necessary  to  have  their  fallows  as  fine  as  a 
garden  before  autumn,  and  then  left  awhile  for  the  grass 
to  grow,  that  it  may  be  turned  down  by  one  earth  given 
very  late  in  autumn,  and  when  the  land  is  in  a moistfir 
state  than  they  would  wish,  were  it  not  for  this  objeCt. 

The  bastard  fallow  of  a clover-lay,  or  tare,  pea,  or  bean 
stubble  for  wheat,  which  in  Norfolk  is  called  tempering, 
here  they  term  casing.  In  the  districts  where  the  wire- 
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Worm  is  a great  depredator,  the  farmers  did  not  settn  to 
consider  the  e£Fe£t  of  this  praftice  as  it  applies  to  that 
enemy  with  sufficient  precision  j nor  to  combine  it  with 
various  of  their  own  observations. 

The  attention  with  which  they  fallow  at  Snorum  and. 
Latchingdon,  would  be  reckoned  extraordinary  any  where 
but  in  Essex  j Mr.  Dines  ploughs  Ids  oat  fallows  ten  or 
twelve  times,  and  he  assured  me  that  even  this  imnaense 
tillage  was  not  very  uncommon : eight  or  nine  times 
the  general  practice  of  all  good  farmers.  After  such  tillage 
they  do  not  venture  in  the  seed  on  the  autumnal  furrow, 
but  give  a spring  ploughing.  He  told  me  it  had  been  . 
tried  to  sow  on  the  stale  furrow,  and  had  failed.  Mr. 
Rush  ploughs  from  eight  to  ten  times. 

At  Bradwell,  they  plough  their  fallows  eight  times : 
and  three  horses  to  a plough  will  sometimes  do  not  more 
than  half  an  acre  in  a bad  summer.  Messrs.  Spurgeon 
and  .Ambrose  would  be  glad  to  give  lOx.  6d-  for  each 
ploughing  round.  The  common  estimate  is  3/.  an  acre  for 
making  a fallow,  harrowing  and  rolling  included;  but  it  is, 
they  think,  too  little,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  it  done  at 
a higher  price.  They  begin  as  soon  as  wheat-sowing  is  over. 

Mr.  PoLi.EY,  the  experienced  bailiff  of  Mr.  Fenn,  at 
Middleton-liull,  remarked,  that  nothing  was  worse  ma- 
nagement than  to  make  fallows  for  barley,  the  common 
Essex  practice,  and  not  to  plough  them  sufficiently ; they, 
cannot  be  too  much  stirred  in  summer  for  that  crop;  they 
ought  never  to  have  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  ploughings, 
though  the  expense  be  6r.  &d.  or  Is.  an  acre,  for  each 
clean  earth.  The  land  is  hilly,  and  three  horses  used  in 
each  plough,  unless  quite  in  tilth. 

“ The  fallowing  system  continues  here,  I think  undi- 
minished; and  I believe  essentially  necessary  on  this  soil. 

I'o  make  a good  fallow,  we  give  the  first  ploughing  in  No- 
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vember,  February,  or  quite  to  the  end  of  March,  after  bar- 
ley sowing;  if  in  November,  ihe  stitches  are  laid  a little 
round,  to  be  water-shot,  and  afterwards  well  water-fur- 
rowed.  The  land  is  generally  ploughed  first  into  stitches 
of  eight  or  twelve  nine-inch  furrows ; then  crossed  and 
ploughed  in  different  ways  very  often  during  summer, 
turning  up  every  time  a different  surface  to  the  sun  and 
air:  before  harvest  it  is  got  up  on  four-furrow  ridges;  after 
harvest,  it  is  immediately  ploughed  again,  and  if  th» 
weather  admits,  twice,  leaving  it  upon  the  ridge  for  the 
winter;  the  later  the  last  ploughing  the  better,  to  prevent 
' black  grass  getting  up,  after  which  it  is  well  water-fur- 
rowed  ; by  these  means  we  get  upon  it  much  earlier  in 
the  spring,  than  we  could  otherwise  do,  and  when  wc 
plough  for  barley,  these  stiff  tenacious  lands  break  down 
into  the  finest  tilth  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

“ The  whole  is  done  with  two  stout  horses,  well  fed, 
or  three  abreast ; in  cither  case  the  ploughman  has  his 
reins,  and  no  driver.  Upon  the  whole,  we  give  not  less 
than  six,  seven,  or  eight  ploughings.  In  ploughing 
stitches  for  wheat,  or  any  thing  else,  much  attention  is 
paid  to  turn  the  furrows  well,  draw  them  straight,  size 
them  alike,  and  lap  them  with  such  regularity  on  to 
each  other,  that  the  harrows  cannot  fail  to  lay  hold  of 
them  all;  the  shutting  up  furrow  in  particular,  is  drawm 
straight,  handsomely  turned,  clean  swept  out,  and  at  the 
jhme  time  the  space  between  stitch  and  stitch  not  left 
too  wide*.” 

4 • 

i,_DeptJjof  Fku^hvig. — This  is  a point  which  has  been  a 
subjedt  of  agricultural  controversy  for  more  than  forty 
years;  and  as  the  application  of  deep  or  shallow  tillage 
to  various  soils  respcdlively,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,, 

I. 
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it  is  material  to  multiply  cases  as  much  as  possible,  as  the 
only  means  whereby  some  precise  rules  may  at  last  be  laid 
down  on  a sufficient  foundation  of  fa£ts. 

Mr.  Ruggles  tried  an  experiment  of  trench-ploughirtfj 
by  two  ploughs,  on  a field  of  dry,  deep,  sotind,  sandy 
ioam,  mixed  with  small  stones  or  gravel,  and  took  peast 
and  oats  for  the  first  crop,  in  1805.  The  success  an- 
swered his  expe^ation. 

Mr.  Rogers,  at  Ardleigh,  has  made  the  same  experi'- 
ment  on  a large  scale,  eleven  to  twelve  inches  deep;  the 
soil,  what  he  calls  a woodcock  moist  loam  on  gravel. 
The  appearance  in  summer  is  that  of  a light  sandy  loam 
upon  a permeable  bottom.  In  one  field  he  did  part  of  it 
before  the  frosts  came,  and  the  rest  after  they  were  passed> 
except  a corner,  which  was  ploughed  only  to  the  common 
depth,  for  a proof-piece.  That  part  ploughed  before  the 
frost,  was  of  a colour  two  or  three  shades  darker  than  the 
other ; when  that  also  was  done,  harrowed  and  drilled 
oats  at  nine  inches.  Those  upon  the  common  ploughing 
were  the  best,  till  the  oats  swelled  for  the  haw  j but  then 
the  double  furrowed  got  the  better,  and  kept  the  superi- 
ority, producing  more  than  double  in  bulk  of  straw.  * 

He  trench-ploughed  another  field  in  the  same  mandcr, 
and  drilled  it  with  Swedish  turnips;  drew  half  the  stitches 
alternately  for  his  horses,  &c.  fed  off  tlie  rest  with  sheep. 
This  year  I viewed  the  barley  after  them,  and  it  is  a great 
crop;  it  was  drilled  so  late  as  the  I7th  May. 

In  a third  field  he  double-furrowed  a ray-grass  layer 
for  turnips,  which  were  seeded;  he  then  ploughed  twice 
before  winter;  and  in  the  spring,  scuffled  and  drilled  bar- 
which  is  now  a very  fine  crop;  the  head-lands  were 
not  trenched,  and  the  barley,  by  inferiority  shews  it. 

In  Foulness  Island,  they  break  up  for  fallows  six  to 
«even  inches  deep,  but  some  farmers  shallower. 
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Mr.  Vassal,  of  Eastwood,  in  Rochford  hundred, 
ploughs  eight  or  nine  inches  deep;  and  Mr.  Woon,  who 
managed  Rochford-hall  after  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wright,  trench -ploughed  several  fields,  which  were  the 
worse  for  it,  relative  to  the  wire  worm.  The  present  Mr. 
Wright  ploughs  his  fallows  only  a fair  depth,  and  is 
convinced  that  it  is  better;  as  he  has  had  much  better 
crops  from  shallow  tillage.  A neighbour  of  his,  after  ten 
years  of  deep  ploughing,  got  at  first  nothing  from  it  but 
weeds  and  wire-worm.  Wild  oats  abounded  much.  He 
left  off  the  practice,  and  then  got  much  better  crops. 

Dr.  Asplin,  at  Little  Wakering,  and  many  others, 
ploughs  the  first  earth  of  a fallow  very  shallow,  and  gets 
deeper  every  time  ; other  earths  not  in  fallowing  shallow. 

As  to  the  dep>th  of  ploughing  for  fallows,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  soil ; but  the  best  farmers  like  to  go  deep 
enough  to  chip  up  the  dead  soil  now  and  then,  and  shew 
it  a little  upon  the  surface  after  all  is  finbhed. 

Feather-edged  Furrows. — Mr.  Rogers’  Norfolk  ploughs 
lay  their  furrows  quite  flat;  but  the  Essex  ones  feather- 
edged,  which,  by  the  farmers  who  trust  to  harrowing 
only  for  covering  seed,  is  reckoned  a perfeftion.  Mr. 
Rogers  greatly  prefers  the  flat  work,  which  shews  much 
truer  ploughing : by  drilling  and  even  by  various  other  mcr 
thods,  moulds  in  plenty  are  at  command,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  bad  ploughing.  At  Burnham  I found  the  same 
opinion  in  favour  of  feather-edged,  and  it  is  general  in  the 
country.  From  Mr.  Wakefield  I learned,  that  covering 
the  seed  by  harrowing  taking  effe£t,  was  the  only  motive. 
In  this  country  the  wire-worm  is  a perfeft  nuisance, and  their 
prevention,  most  heavy  rolling,  and  feeding  crops  on  the 
grounds  for  trampling:  they  do  not  seem  to  recolleft,  that 
if  the  furrow  is  featlier-edged  at  top  it  is  so  also  at  bottom^ 
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,inJ  that  the  hollowness  thus  caused, ' must  be  pernicious 
on  their  own  principles.  Their  crops  should  be  drilled, 
and  the  seed  made  to  fall  into  channels  formed  by  wrests, 
as  in  some  of  the  Kentish  drills,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
for  a sliding  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  drills. 

Mr.  Ketcher,  of  Burnham,  does  not  approve  of  fea- 
ther-edged ploughing  ; and  be  thinks  flat  furrows  best  on 
wet  land  as  well  as  on  dry. 

Mr.  Tabrum,  at  Margaretting,  not  only  approves  fea- 
ther-edged work,  but  thinks  it  essential  for  giving  moulds 
to  cover  the  seed. 

Relative  to  the  merit  of  the  ploughing,  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  Essex  system  of  laying  the  furrows 
feather-edged,  aflbrding  channels  into  which  the  seed 
would  fall,  and  be  more  completely  buried  by  harrowing, 
or  the  flat  work  of  the  Norfolk  plough,  which  left  the 
surface  without  any  such  channels,  and  from  a broken 
surface  seemed  almost  to  the  eye  to  have  harrowed  as 
well  as  ploughed  the  ground — whether  the  one  or  the 
other  was  the  better  work  5 and  opinions  varying,  the  de- 
cision of  a bett  was  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Mr.  John  Ellman,  to  be  declared  at  the  Woburn 
sheep-shearing. 

Ridges  and  Stitches. — ^Thc  variation  of  these  is  not  great 
in  Essex:  in  most  of  the  western  part  of  the  county, "Vet 
land  is  laid  on  the  two-bout  ridge,  or  four-furrow  work; 
a scattering  of  these  is  to  be  seen  every  where  ; but  on  the 
strong  land  in  the  maritime  distriff,  eights,  as  they  call 
them,  stitches  of  eight  furrows,  are  general.  To  the 
south,  ten-furrow  work  is  common.  These  are  the  main 
variations  in  this  objc£l:. 

Jt  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I viewed  many  fields  of 
wheat  put  in  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  BfUDGE,  at  Buttsbury, 
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which  were  ploughed,  and  the  stitches  laid  in  a most 
masterly  manner:  I did  not  see  one  false  furrow,  or  any 
tendency  to  a hog  trough  upon  his  whole  farm;  the  form 
of  the  lands  perfefUy  corretff,  and  so  gently  rounded, 
and  with  such  regularity,  that  not  a drop  of  water  could 
any  where  lodge.  I have  rarely  seen  a farm  so  thoroughly 
well  ploughed  on  so  stiff  a soil.  All  ten-furrow  lands,  ^ 
and  harrows,  See.  made  for  the  breadth. 

. Expense  of  Ploughing. — In  all  the  strong  rich  clays  at 
Bradfield,  and  around  by  the  coast  to  Clackton,  8/.  an 
acre. 

On  the  wet  loams  at  Dunmow,  three  horses,  a man 
and  boy  for  the  first  and  second  earths  of  a fallow,  and 
per  acre  7x. 

At  Snorum,  8s.  to  9/.  each  ploughing}  the  soil  very 
Stiff.  Mr.  Rush  at  Latchingdwi,  9x, 

At  Rochford,  I Ox.  6d. 

At  Raleigh,  was  5x;  now  8x. 

At  Thorndon,  1 Ox. 

At  Margaretting,  the  common  hiring  price  lOx.  6d, 

At  Toppesfield,  Mr.  Ely  reckons  it  worth  8x.  with 
three  horses ; 6x.  6d.  with  two.  Plough  barley  fallows 
five  or  six  times. 

Contrast  Worh. — Dr.  Aspi.in,  at  Little  Wakering, 
used  to  contra(H:  with  one  labourer  for  all  the  tillage  of  hit 
farm,  at  3s.  an  acre  for  ploughing,  6J,  for  harrowing, 
and  iiJ.  for  rolling.  More  work  was  done,  always  fi^ve 
roods  ploughed  ; but  he  left  it  off  on  account  of  shallow« 
ness  and  wide  furrows. 

Scuffing. — Working  the  surface  of  the  soil  more  and 
ploughing  less,  is  a modem  and  very  capital  improvement 
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in  tillage,  which  has  been  more  generally  prafhsed  in 
Suffolk  than  I believe  in  any  other  county.  It  is  not  well 
established  in  Essex,  but  spreading,  and  will  gradually  be 
applied  to  objects  not  at  present  in  contemplation  here. 

Mr.  Ambrose  finds  that  scuffling  his  fallows  is  a more 
effe^ive  and  cheaper  method  of  cleaning  them  than  by 
trusting  <vily  to  the  plough:  his  scuffle  has  thirteen  hoes, 
and  does  five  acres  a day. 

Mr.  Clayden,  a very  spirited  tenant  of  Lord  Bray- 
2R00E,  finds  much  use  in  scuffling  on  many  occasions,  in 
cleaning  land  for  turnips;  in  working  the  ground  wacn  the 
fly  eats  a crop,  for  re-sowing,  &c.  &c. 


SECT.  II. FALLOWING. 

This  subje^f  will  demand  attention  under  various  other 
heads,  especially  that  of  courses  of  crops;  but  I should  in 
general  observe,  that  on  all  but  sound  dry  turnip  soils,  it  is 
universal  in  Essex : in  one  large  distrift,  to  the  extreme  of 
crop  and  fitllow ; half  the  arable  being  under  a dead  sum- 
mer fallow.  In  others,  a fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth. 

“ As  the  observations  in  thisscftion  have  been  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  crops  produced  from  the  husbandry  of 
the  heavy  lands,  it  follows  regularly  in  course,  that  some- 
thing should  now  be  noticed  concerning  those  crops  pro- 
duced from  the  husbandry  and  management  of  the  lands 
which  are  of  a more  gentle,  light,  and  temperate  nature. 

That  the  common  husbandry  of  this  description  of 
land  is  greatlyto  be  improved,  is  clearly  manifested  at  Great 
Bardfield,  Aveley,  and  Hornchurch,  where  the  necessity 
of  fiallowing  is  in  a great  measure  done  away,  by  the  land 
being  continuaily  occupied  under  a series  of  profitable 
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crops.  That  nature  is  never  at  rest,  is  no  wlicre  more 
clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  a fallow  field,  which 
being  no  longer  employed  in  the  support  of  a crop  that  is 
valuable,  is  voluntarily  putting  forth  weeds  and  rubbish, 
which  it  would  surely  have  been  wiser  to  have  prevented 
from  growing,  by  the  umbrageous  influence  of  a non- 
exhausting  crop,  than  to  liave  encouraged  their  gvowth  for 
the  sole  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  of  incurring  a heavy 
expente  in  destroying  them  afterwards. 

“ The  quantity  of  gas  or  vapour  that  is  hourly  exhaling 
from  a fallow  field  after  rain,  or  every  fresh  ploughing,  is 
improvidently  lost ; and  argues  a want  of  economy  that  is" 
truly  reprehensible : indeed  it  has  long  been  a matter  of 
serious  consideration,  and  doubt,  whether  in  the  process  of 
fallowing  (the  temperate  and  light  lands)  that  the  succeed- 
ing crop  may  not  be  injured  to  a greater  degree,  by  the  fre- 
quent and  long  exposure  of  the  energies  of  vegetation  to 
the  summer’s  heats,  than  may  be  equal  to  all  the  ben(Jfit 
derived  to  the  crops  by  the  destruftion  of  weeds;  for  which 
purpose,  howover,  the  leguminous  crops,  and  the  hoe,  form 
an  admlrtble  substitute. 

“That  the  hoe  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose  in  clean- 
sing and  meliorating  the  surface  soil,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  material  to  recoUeit,  that  as  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  corn  approach  so  very  near  the  surface, 
a due  regard  should  be  paid,  both  to  the  time  and  manner 
* of  condufeing  its  operation ; as  the  dissevering  from  the 
“^TOOt,  or  bruising  the  smallest  fibre,  must  be  produffive  of 
proportionate  detriment  and  injury  to  the  crop. 

“ The  weed  hook  in  many  cases  will  be  found  more  effec- 
tual than  the  hoe,  particularly  in  keeping  down  thistles,' 
and  those  weeds  which  have  a pipy  stem;  for  it  has  fre- 
quently, and  may  always  be  observed,  that  thistles  cut  im 
inch  above  the  ground,  will  not  be  so  formidable  at  har- 
vest. 
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vest,  as  those  cut  at  the  same  time  with  the  hoe,  and  below 
the  surface.  In  the  former  case,  the  remaining  stub  of  the 
thistle  gets  filled  with  water,  which  resting  upon  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  injures  it  so  far,  as  to  occasion  a few  feeble 
shoots  only  to  rise;  whilst  in  the  latter,  strong  and  luxuriant 
shoots  stool  forth,  that  become  extremely  injurious  to  the 
crop,  and  inconvenient  to  the  reapers. 

The  weeds,  which  to  guard  .against  in  this  county,  re- 
quire the  greatest  care,  and  are  attended  with  the  heaviest 
expense  in  keeping  under,  are  the  black  grass  and  crows 
garlick ; these  are  found  most  generally  to  prevail  upon  the 
strong  moist  soils,  and  are  only  to  be  kept  within  moderate 
bounds,  by  making  a thorough  summer  and  winter  fallow 
for  spring  corn,  rather  tlian  for  wheat;  and  as  there  is  no 
condition  or  good  heart  in  which  the  land  may  be,  that 
will  in  any  wise  prevent  these  weeds  from  materially  injur^r 
sng  the  most  promising  crops,  it  has  been  found  expedient 
to  encourage  their  growth  to  a certain  stage,  that  their  de- 
stru&ion  may  be  rendered  more  complete,  by  ploughing 
them  under. 

“Wild-gold, couchrgrass,  goose-grass,  red-weed,  are  pro- 
portionately troublesome  upon  their  various  soils ; the  first 
may  be  eradicated  by  hoeing  and  weeding,  though  at  much^ 
hazard  to  the  crop,  expense  and  labour:  as  to  the  latter, 
the  means  of  subduing  them  are  so  well  known  and  prac- 
tised, as  to  require  but  little  further  to  be  said  upon  the 
subjeA. 

To  complete  however  their  destruAion,  and  the  neces- 
sary pulverization  of  the  lighter  land,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
fo  plough  so  frequently,  though  it  is  absolutely  required  to 
plough  much  deeper,  than  is  the  common  pradUce  at  this 
time.  Upon  the  light  tender  lands,  one  or  two  clean  deep 
ploughings  is  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  for  a single 
Cr(^  (and  str^ge  to  say)  one  or  both  of  these  earths,  under 
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certain  circumstances,  had  better  be  dispensed  with ; as  the 
horse-hoe,  roller,  and  harrow,  will,  in  mahy  cases,  do  all 
that  is  necessary. 

“ From  too  much  solicitude  (and  there  are  but  few  that 
will  not  furnish  examples  of  the  truth)  we  often  defeat  the 
very  purpose  we  wish  to  serve;  and  herein  the  care  of  the 
Essex  farmer  is  often  requited  with  loss  and  disappointment, 
instead  of  the  benefit  and  reward  he  so  justly  merits  by  his 
diligence  and  labour.  The  pains  so  unremittingly  bestowed 
in  pulverizing  the  soil  for  turnips,  is  frequently  the  prin- 
cipal cause  in  the  failure  of  that  crop,  it  being  no  unusual 
appearance  in  a field  sown  with  turnips,  to  find  a regular 
healthy  plant  in  the  furrows,  whilst  along  the  tops  of  the 
stitches  the  failure  of  the  crop  is  regular  throughout  th* 
field ; and  this  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  moisture 
exhaled  from  the  former  furrows,  and  to  which  the  top  of 
the  stitch  was  not  proportionably  exposed : the  drought 
here  must  have  penetrated  on  each  side,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  and  finally  have  exhausted.those  parts  of  the 
field  of  that  portion  of  moisture  retained  in  the  body  of 
the  stitch;  few  although  in  the  last  ploughing,  the  top  of 
the  stitch  became  the  furrow,  and  consequently  a greater 
surface  was  then  exposed  to  exhalation,  yet  it  scill  retained 
a sufiicient  quantity  of  moisture, not  only  to  cause  the  seed 
to  vegetate,  but  to  push  the  infant  plant  into  the  rough  leaf, 
and  completely  out  of  danger;  hence  arises  a necessary 
caution  in  preparing  for  turnips,  to  guard  against  the  dis- 
sipation of  moisture,  by  restraining  as  much  as  possible.  The 
too  frequent  ploughings,  in  summer  fallowing  of  the  field. 

A considerable  part  of  the  moist  sand  and  gravelly  loams, 
might  be  cultivated  wish:  turnips  to  advantage,  were  the 
Scotch  two-furrow  or  rtdg*  praflaee  properly  pursued,  and 
the  land  left  well  water-ftirrowed.  With  the  taeas*  of  a 
low  carriage  upon  a sled,  the  turnips  might  be  got  conve- 
niently 
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Qtently  from  off  the  land,  and  in  this,  great  care  should 
always  be  taken  to  have  the  field  eleared  before  Christmas, 
or  at  farthest  before  the  spring  or  seed  tops  begin  to  shoot, 
otherwise  a very  material  injury  will  accrue  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop. 

“The  blights  which  immediately  destroy,  and  those  which 
often  precede  the  insefls  that  more  or  less  prey  upon  the 
roots,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  tender  kernels  of  plants,  are,  of 
all  the  evils  attaching  upon  the  rural  life,  the  nmst  calami- 
tous to  the  farmer,  falling  as  indiscriminately  upon  the 
industrious  and  skilful,  as  upon  the  slothful  and  undeseiT- 
Ing*.” 

“ Fallowing  is  thought  essential,  especially  for  barley,  and 
by  lease  is  required  after  two  crops  of  corn  and  one  either  ^ 
of  pulse  or  herbage,  under  a tenant  of  capital  intelligence, 
industry,  and  integrity.  The  fallow,  by  the  alternation  of 
an  hoeing  pulse  with  a feeding  vegetable,  after  a corn  crop 
might  with  perfect  justice  to  the  soil,  and  security  to  the 
land,  here  be  longer  deferred.  Having  no  navigable  com- 
munication with  any  sea-port  for  chalk  or  lime,  these  come 
too  dear  for  any  material  or  general  use,  though  necessary 
as  a manure,  which  is  almost  entirely  what  is  merely 
raised  by  the  stock,  kept  chiefly  in  winter,  mixed  occa- 
sionally with  eartli  on  the  sides  of  the  field.  This  is  a 
motive  for  fallowing,  as  remedying  the  want  of  manure, 
and  correcting,  what  hand-hoeitig  will  not  do,  the  weeds 
raised  by  such  manure f.” 

SECT,  III. — cour.SE  or  ckops. 

Wherever  I have  travelled,  whether  on  the  continent 
or  in  these  islands,  husbandry  generally  flourishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accuracy  of  the  course  of  crops;  nor  is  it  any 

* Vancouver.  f Annotator. 
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where  easy  to  correft  errors  in  this  point  by  extraorcfinaty 
exertions  in  any  other. 

The  county  of  Essex,  viewed  with  an  eye  only  to  tbi» 
objeft,  has  considerable  merit;  and  even  her  errors  of  an 
excess  of  fallowing  in  some  instances , flow  from  correfk 
ideas,  though  misapplied:  she  every  where  aims  at  keeping 
the  soil  clean,  by  the  interposition  of  a fallow  or  a fallow 
crop  between  every  two  of  white  corn ; this  is  universally 
the  general  principle.  Cases  to  the  contrary  occur,  but 
they  are  exceptions,  and  to  be  assigned  to  individual  ma- 
nagement, not  a general  rule. 

DISTRICT,  NO.  I. 

Tliis  distrift  is  distinguished  on  the  map  on  account  of 
its  course,  the  singular  one  of  crop  and  fallow,  which  on 
principle  and  in  conversation,  is  pretty  universal  through 
the  whole.  The  soil  is  a wet  heavy  strong  loam  on  a whi- 
tish clay  marl;  without  hollow-draining  it  would  be  a very 
poor  territory,  but  being  universally  drained,  and  that 
probably  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  and  being  in  other 
respefts  carefully  managed,  it  bears  a rent  of  12/.  to  16/.  an 
acre,  and  the  farms  lately  lett  rising  to  17/.  18/.  and  some 
to  20/.  The  standard  course  is  every  where  crop  and  fal- 
low, and  every  where  you  hear  a condemnation  of  all  etch, 
or  after  crops,  such  as  clover,  pease,  beans,  tares,  or  oat; 
not  that  such  arc  not  found,  for  they  are  on  every  farm  in  ' 
a small  proportion  of  the  extent:  they  defend  the  praftice 
on  the  plea  of  convenience,  which  is  (on  their  own  prin- 
ciples) fair  as  to  clover  and  tares  if  mown  for  hay  or  soiling; 
but  does  not  justify  pease  or  beans,  and  least  of  all,  oats. 

. At  Felstead,  on  their  cold  strong  loams  on  white  clay, 
Mr.WATKiNSON  assured  me  that  the  prevalent  course  is, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Barley; 

and 
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and  the  breadth  of  fallows  I saw  did  not  contradift  the 
assertion.  This  is  the  husbandry  which  I remember  was 
many  years  ago  prevident  in  the  Roodings.  He  thinks  that 
full  one-third  of  the  whole  parish,  a large  one,  is  under 
this  course:  they  have  changes  by  means  of  clover,  beans 
and  pease,  and  tares,  but  the  standard  course  is  that. 

Mr.  Watkinson  makes  70  acres  of  fallow  on  210  acres 
of  arable. 

At  Dunmow,  Mr.  Fowke  informed  me,  'that  this  crop 
and  fallow  system,  and  the  land  that  makes  it  necessary, 
extend  in  the  several  diredlions  from  Dunmow  to  Hock-  ' 
erill,  the  Roodings,  Waltham,  Braintree,  and  Saflfron 
Waldejj,  not  far  short  of  those  towns.  Mr.  Savii.le,  of 
Bocking,  had  prepared  me  for  hearing  of  the  poor  red  land, 
which  is  the  misnomer  it  here  commonly  goes  by : it  is  a 
weak,  thin  skinned  poor  wet  loam,  of  loose  texture;  when 
dry  of  a light  brown  colour,  upon  a cold  stiff  whitish  clay, 
as  it  is  called,  but  really  a clay  tparl,  produces  nothing 
without  draining ; and  is  a poor  soil  when  improved. 

Mr.  Saville,  of  Warners,  in  Great  WaiLham,  on  a 
field  of  poor  loam  on  white  clay, 

..  1801,  Fallow, 

1802,  Barley, 

1 803,  Fallow,  drained, 

180  t,  Wheat,  ' 

1805,  Tares,  fed, 

1806,  will  be  clover,  red  and  white,  and  trefoil  a 
very  fine  plant  sown  with  the  tares. 

Mr.  Pool,  of  the  same  parish,  who  has  much  of  th? 
poor  red  land,  has  tried 
> 1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Wheat,  4^.  Wheat; 

and  till  the  land  is  sick  of  clover,  the  thought  certaiidy 

has 
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has  merit : barley  on  these  soils  is  a poor  crop,  and  the 
worse,  as  they  know  nothing  of  putting  it  in  without  a 
spring  ploughing,  even  on  fallows : here  is  one  half  the 
expense  of  fallowing  saved;  and  something  gained  instead 
of  nothing. 

Mr.  Porter,  at  Little  Leighs: 

1.  Turnips,  or  fallow,  according  to  soil,  by  far 

most  of  the  latter ; 

2.  Oats, 

S.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat;  but  with  many  variations  ; he  has  this 
year  15  acres  of  wheat  on  fallow;  and  has  had  60.  At 
Broontdeld,  where  he  farms  his  own  land,  and  which 
is  good  and  in  good  heart,  he  has  had  : 

1.  Fallow 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Oats, 

, 4.  Trefoil,  fed, 

5.  Wheat, 

6.  Oats, 

7.  Tares,  fed, 

8.  Wheat  1805,  and  the  best  crop  that  ever  the 
land  produced:  it  cost  12s.  an  acre  reaping.  One  can  only 
observe  on  this,  that  there  may  be  circumstances  which 
will  overbalance  the  evil  of  a bad  rotation  in  certain  years. 
Mr.  Porter  considers  white  clover,  trefoil,  or  tares  fed, 
as  good  instead  of  red  clover;  but  if  mown  for  seed  or 
hay,  the  wheat  will  not  be  so  good  by  two  sacks  per  acre. 
He  Sows  very  few  turnips,  though  his  soil  admits  them, 
as  the  difference  between  a fallow  and  turnips  as  prepara- 
tions for  barley,  is  very  great.  On  an  average,  fallow 
gives  two  quarters  an  acre  more ; but  the  turnips  are  all 
carted  off  the  land. 

' Between 
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Between  Harlow  and  Shearing,  I also  entered  the  dis> 
trl6l  of  the  Roodings.  Mr.  Lord  informed  me,  that  the 
standard  management  in  all  that  country,  is, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  4'.  Barley; 

the  bad  farmers  (as  they  are  esteemed)  adding  sometimes, 
but  not  always ; 

5.  Pease  and  oats,  or  clover,  &c. 
that  the  most  proStable  management  is  the  regular  sys- 
tem : next  to  it,  he  has  found  this  the  best: 

1.  Fallow,  6.  Wheat, 

2.  Wheat,  7.  Fallow, 

3.  Fallow,  8.  Barley, 

4.  Barley,  9.  Clover, 

5.  Fallow,  10.  Wheat. 

This  is  admissible,  and  much  better  he  says  than  etch  crop- 
ping. The  same  soil  and  husbandry  continues  from  Dun- 
mow  to  within  a mile  of  Walden.  Mr.  Brand  at  Thax- 
stead  has  two  courses  on  the  poor  wet  loams : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Barley; 

and  on  the  loams  of  a rather  better  quality, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover,  pease  or  beans, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

In  thirteen  miles  I saw  three  scraps  of  turnips,  and 
three  or  four  small  fields  of  cole.  Beans  are  always  hoed 
twice,  sometimes  thrice. 

Mr.  Hubland,  at  Hallingbury,  praftiscs  the  general 
husbandry  of  that  neighbourhood ; where  the  soil  is  thi 
wet  strong  loam  of  the  Roodings : 

1.  Fallow,  ploughed  five  times, 

2.  Wheat  on  two  bout  ridges, 

3.  Fallow,  ploughed  five  or  six  time% 

4.  Barley. 

ESSEX,]  p The  * 
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The  farmers  sometimes  sow  ttch  crops,  as  pease  or  atts^ 
or  both  mixed ; and  some  clover,  but  in  Mr.  Hublako’s 
opinion  from  hh  own  observation,  as  wdl  as  from  the  ce* 
putation  of  the  men  who  do  not  give  into  that  prafHce, 
the  standard  course  is  far  preferable.  The  dung  raised  on 
the  farm  is  laid  on  to  the  fillow  for  barley.  Mr.  V aichell, 
in  the  vicinity,  has  taken  ftcb  crops,  but  it  clear  that  the 
less  it  is  done  the  better.  Mr  .Hublamb’s  bailiff  remarked, 
that  pease  and  oats  mixed  were  generally  good,  though  an 
etcl)  crop,  as  they  never  are  sown  by  good  farmers,  except 
after  the  bariey  that  has  been  manured;  produce  four 
quarters. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Rise,  whose  judgment  is  much 
esteemed  in  this  vicinity,  » decidedly  of  opinitm  that  the 
course  of  crop  and  fallow  on  these  heavy  lands,  is  superior 
to  all  others : and  he  remarked  that  the  richest  men  amongst 
the  Farmers,  were  known  to  be  those  who  had  pra£Hsed  it 
The  most  steadily.  Some  of  these  were  perhaps  able  to  buy 
the  estates  of  those  who  had  experimented  on  different  ro- 
tations. The  observation  may  have  weight,  but  it  must 
keep  clear  of  two  objeftions  : the  comparison  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  others  proves  only  that  crop  and  fallow  is  bet- 
ter than  etching,  the  other  pradtice  known  here ; and  se- 
condly, it  must  steer  clear  of  the  wealth  which  forty-two 
years  of  saving,  with  compound  interest,  will  give,  not  by 
crop  and  fallow,  but  by  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner.  In 
that  period  a capital  doubles  three  times ; but  I have  many 
times,  and  on  many  questions,  known  the  wealth  of  a 
*miscr  produced  as  a proof  of  profitable  husbandry.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ranks  clover  itself  as  an  etch  crop,  further 
than  ten  acres  or  so  in  three  or  four  hundred,  for  necessary 
convenience  to  the  horses ; and  that-k  ought  not  to  occur 
oftencr  than  once  in  nine  yeafS. 

■ General 
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General  The  STStem  of  manageineDt  which 

takes  place  in  the  Roodingi  is  pecul^  to  that  cotuitry; 
the  soil  is  a dark  coloured  loam,  on  a whitish  day  marl  t 
all  wet,  and  hollow-draining  essentially  necessary } it  is 
much  of  it  so  porous  and  spongy  on  the  surface,  that 
marling  from  its  own  subsoil  would  be  a very  ^eat  im- 
provement ; but  none  done  that  I could  hear  of.  The  loam 
from  ditches  and  borders  is  freely  and  amply  carried,  but 
this  will  not  answer  either  the  chemical  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses of  the  marl : well  executed,  howevo-,  as  they  do  it  in 
general,  it  is  a feature  of  good  husbandry  j improves  the 
surface-drainage  of  the  fields,  and  is  neat  to  the  eye.  Their 
course  is, 

1.  Fallow,  S.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Barley} 

and  they  have  very  little  grass  land  } live  stock,  thovfore, 
consists  of  the  teams,  and  a very  few  cows  and  sheep. 
Adam  Smith  would  .call  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  of  all 
this  country,  mere  save-allt.  The  dung  arising  is  poor, 
(for  the  horses  have  little  to  do  in  winter),  and  small  in 
quantity ; and  for  this  they  have  small  regret,  for  fallowing 
is  their  grand  dependence.  Not  relying  minutely  on  in- 
formation, I take  the  average  produce  of  wheat  to  be  three 
quarters,  and  of  barley  five : perhaps  the  barley  rather 
more.  Now  if  this  system  be  calculated,  their  present  rent 
of  fifteen  shillings,  is  as  much  as  the  land  thus  horribly  ap- 
plied, is  worth  } and  a rise  of  rent  without  a change  of 
system,  can  depend  merely  on  times : a succe.ssicn  of  high 
prices  of  wheat  and  barley  would  raise  rents,  but  it  would 
^ hazardous  to  the  farmers,  for  in  England  this  is  a bad 
dependence. 

1 can  easily  conceive  that  the  cheapness  (as  it  is  erro- 
neously considered)  of  the  system,  may  recommend  it,  for 
the  only  expense  incurred  is  hollow-draining.  One  man 
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and  a pair  of  horses  will  fallow  (as  fallowing  is  done  here) 
a great  deal  of  land  ; and  as  to  hoeing,  we  must  be  si- 
lent ; indeed  the  system  does  not  demand  it.  There  is  no 
objeft  of  expense  in  the  whole  round  of  management, 
to  be  named  in  the  same  century  with  those  of  other  dis- 
trifts ; and  this,  to  farmers  of  the  old  school,  is  a capital  * 
recommendation. 

A certain  variety  of  obje£ls  and  pursuits  is  necessary  to 
awaken  ideas:  I found  these  people  almost  as  torpid  as 
their  rotation.  If  they  had  more  objefts  in  their  husban- 
dry they  would  think  more  but  they  are  asleep,  and 
awake  only  to  silent  contempt  at  any  propositions  of  change. 
They  are  to  a degree  good  farmers  in  their  way;  but  I 
saw  many  wheat  stubbles  that  did  not  present  any  pane- 
gyric on  fallowing.  The  marl  which  is  under  the  whole 
country,  would  work  a capital  improvement  on  the  sur- 
face; but  not  with  a fallow  every  second  year;  for  with 
that,  it  would  soon  sink  and  be  lost.  More  grass  should 
on  every  account  be  attained  ; it  is  an  ob^efl  of  some  dif- 
ficulty, but  certainly  attainable  by  proper  seeds,  and  a 
better  application  of  more  and  better  dung.  The  men 
who  have  been  content  with  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
years  round  of  fallowing,  will  listen  to  nothing : as  they 
die  off,  the  younger  ones  may  do  something. 

But  another  circumstance  occurs  here,  which  demands 
attention:  if  the  reader  turns  to  the  Chapter  on  Rent, 
and  its  rise,  he  will  see  that  while  the  rest  of  the  county 
has  risen  exceedingly,  some  doubling  and  trebling  in  35 
year^,  and  others  from  15x.  and  Ifir  to  25s.  this  fallowing 
•distridl:  has  almost  stood  still,  for  so  the  rise  from  1 4r.  to 
ISr.  may  be  called ; and  I beg  to  observe,  that  the  rent 
paid  is  as  much  as  the  system  will  bear  : landlords  cannot 
raise  their  rents  justly;  and  those  that  approve  the  systenr, 
have  no  right  whatever  to  do  it.  While  their  neighbours 
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advance  in  proportion  to  times,  they  have  the  credit  that 
pertains  to  fallowing-*-they  should  certainly  keep  it.  And 
if  they  exatjiine  the  tables  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  barley 
(the  only  products  of  the  distrift),  they  will  find  that  thosc^ 
prices  do  not  permit  a rise : it  is  not  very  wise  to  adhere^ 
to  produfts,  the  prices  of  which  have  nearly  stood,  still  for 
forty  years  (scarcities  excluded),  instead  of  introducing, 
others,  the  prices  of  which  have  risen  considerably/ 
Compare  for  the  last  forty. years  the  price  of  wheat  and 
barley,  with  that  of  butter,  cheese,  mutton  and  wool; 
and  then  go  to  the  fallows,  and  plough  away  merily — 

if  you  can.  , , > 

I would  not  be  too  satjguine  in  recommendations,  but 
were  I to  farm  in  that’  distrifi:,  I would  certainly  try  this 
course:  . •. 

1.  Fallow,  5.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Tares, 

3.  Clover,  7.  Wheat ; 

4.  Beans, 

laying  the  dung  for  beans.  The  fallow  for  barley  is 
their  own  system.  The  clover  is  near  enough  to  receive 
wliat  benefit  it  has  to  give.  The  clover  and  the  manure 
yrould  secure  beans;  and  offer  an  ample  season  for  muck- 
ing— no  trifling  point  on  such  a soil.  The  wheat,  pre- 
pared for  by  a double  fallow  (clover  and  beans),  would  be 
good:  winter  tares  soiled,  le.ave  sufficient  time  for  the 
most  valuable  fallow  season,  July,  August  and  September; 
so  that  little  reasonable  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the 
seventh  year. 
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Sowing, 
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Brought  forward,  •*•••••••*•■«*•••*•»••  ^ 
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The  price  of  these  two  produfls  every  thing  ; a poor 
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DISTRICT,  NO.  II. 

j The  extensive  line  of  coast,  with  the  corresponding 
margin  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  which  to  various  distances 
accompany  the  range  of  marshes  that  form  part  of  it,  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  district  of  this  county,  excellent 
as  so  many  other  features  of  it  undoubtedly  are.  The 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  general  merit  of  the  husbandry, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  crops,  cannot  fail  to  strike  a 
spe^tor  who  understands  in  any  degree  what  he  views  ; 
;wd  .one  cannot  but  lament  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  is  infested  with  those  complaints  In  the  human 
body,  which  have  the  same  origin  as  the  exuberance  of 
the  produffs. 
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> On  the  singularly  fine  and  impalpable  loams  and  clays 
of  Bradfield  and  Wicks,  Mr.  Hardy:- 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley,  - ‘ ' • '■ 

3.  Clover,  red  or  white ; generally  the  red } 

' 4.  Wheat,  

5.  Beans; 

but  if  the  clover  miss  plant,  then  beans  instead  of  it.  On 
the  turnip  loams  of  the  same  description, turnips  substituted 
instead  of  fallow,  except  on  about  one-fifth,  and  this  under 
pease;  thus  100  acres  will  consist  of  80  turnips,  and  20 
pease,  as  the  fallow;  J 00  barley,  100  clover,  100  wheat. 
On  such  fine  land  I proposed  a sixth  year,  wheat  after  the 
beans;  but  Mr.  Hardy  assured  me  that  the  black  grass, 
or  mouse  tail,  %vould  in  such  case  choak  that  wheat ; some 
persons  now  and  then  did  it,  but  always  had  reason  to 
repent  it. — See  Weeds. 

It  is  a universal  rule  through  all  this  country,  never  to 
put  in  wheat  on  a fallow;  always  barley  or  oats.  Wheat 
has  been  tried,  but  never  answered.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
sometimes  tried  beans  on  clover,  and  the  wheat  after  the 
beans;  but  it  does  not  well,  merely  on  account  of  the 
black  grass. 

In  1802  Mr.  Hardy,  in  a six  acred  field,  had  four 
acres  of  turnips  mucked  for  and  fed  on  the  land;  the  two 
other  acres  fallowed,  and  had  no  muck.  In  1803  the 
whole  was  sown  with ’oats;  and  the  two  acres  were  the 
best  crop.  In  1 804  all  was  beans,  the  four  acres  the  better 
crop.  In  1 805  all  was  mucked  for  wheat ; the  whole  a 
noble  crop,  but  the  four  acres  much  the  best.  ' ' 

This  e'xperiment  is  both  in  favour  of  and  against  turnips, 
in  the' point  which  has  been  most -attended  to:  the  barley 
ben  on  fallow  without  manure,  though  the  turnips  mucked 
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and  then  fed  off:  thus  a double  dressing  for  barley  did 
not  equal  fallowing.  But  the  evil  went  no  further ; then- 
the  mischief  of  the  turnips  was  at  an  end,  and  the  scales 
turhed. 

At  Ramsey,  Mr.  Woodroffe,  on  land  too  heavy  for 
turnips:  ' 

r 1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley,  or, 

3.  Clover^  ' 3.  Beans  or  pease, 

; 4.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans  ; 5.  Beans. 

These  fifth  crops  only  in  case  the  land,  from  manuring^ 
is  in  good  heart.  The  beans  being  well  hoed,  and  clean, 
they  reckon  it  good  husbandry  to  fallow  after  them,  .as  it 
is  a double  cleaning  to  the  land;  and  though  good  hoeing 
will  do  much,  it  will  not  quite  destroy  either  thistles  or 
black  grass : but  good  hand-weeding  extirpates  the  latter. 

On  the  same  fine  loams  at  Little  Oakley,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scott: 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  S.  Some  hoeing  crop,  beans, 

3.  Clover,  &c.  &c.  ' 

If  more  crops,  as  a second  of  wheat,  then  the  black 
grass  thickens:  more  hoeing  the  consequence,  and  labour 
very  high.  Viewing  an  immense  crop  of  wheat,  and  in- 
quiring the  rotation : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Oats, 

'■  2.  Cole,  seeded,  5.  Grey  pease, 

3.  Fallow,  manured,  6.  Wheat  1805. 

If  Mr.  Scott  perceives  that  his  clover  in  the  spring  is 
doubtful,  he  ploughs  it  up,  and  dibbles  in  beans,  as  he 
gets  much  better  wheat  after  good  beans  than  after  mid- 
dling clover. 

. Mr.  Salmon,  in  the  fine  farm  of  Bcauraont-hall,  be- 

iongiiig 
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longing  to  Guy’s  hospital,  the  soil  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  I ha-se  of  late  not«l,  and  fully  as  good  as  most  of  it  • 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans. 

3.  Clover, 

If  wheat  be  sown  on  a bean  etch,  he  always  drills,  that 
the  hoes  may  be  the  better  admitted  ; but  on  elover  sows 
it  always  broad>cast. 

Mr.  Dennis  dibbles  much  in  on  clover. 

At  Kirby  nearly  the  same  loam,  but  not  so  good : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beam. 

3.  Clover, 

Mr.  Blythe  varies  it : , 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  white  j and  ray  grass  for  two  or  three  years, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans, 

6.  Wheat, 

7.  Beans, 

8.  Wheat ; and  this  without  black  grass  being  any 
snch  enemy  as  I suggested  the  apprehension  of  frmn  late 
information.  One  held  be  laid  down  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  broke  up  for  pease,  and  got  four  quarters  and 
a half : then  wheat  four  quarters  and  a half ; then  tick 
beans  seven  quarters  } then  wheat  five  quarters. 

I had  travelled  so  long  accompanied  by  the  old  course 
of  five  shifts,  with  so  many  assurances  that  it  was  essen- 
tially necessary,  that  I was  in  no  expeflation  of  so  soon 
meeting  with  so  bold  a variation. 

Mr.  Blythe  remarks,  that  laying  down  for  two  or  three 
years,  or  as  long  as  suits  the  objefl  of  live  stock,  is  such 
a check  to  black  grass,  that  the  success  be  has  met  with 

may 
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may  partly  flow  from  it.  There  Is  another  object  also } he 
admits  with  the  gentlemen  I have  lately  conversed  with, 
that  the  expenses  of  this  country  are  high  t and  therefore 
he  takes  this  course  as  a means  of  lowering  them ; for 
while  the  land  is  in  grass  he  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
£op  rent  and  taxes  only ; and  that  the  land  nxeivcs  im- 
provement by  laying  down,  his  crops  are  a proof.  Mr^ 
Blythe  stated  products  to  me  much  higher  than  I have 
received  the  accounts  from  others,  whose  soils  ware  ap- 
parently better.  He  drilk  all.  ■ . 

Mr.  Cotes,  at  Great  Holland : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Bariey, 

3.  Clover,  f 

4.  Wheat:  and  on  this  strong  land  the  soil  is  not 
tired  of  clover,  and  Mr.  Cotes  thinks  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  should  be  so.  I proposed  beans  on  the  clover,  and 
then  the  wheat,  but  he  thought  it  had,  because  they  are  so 
liable  to  be  plagued  with  "water-grasi.  Here  is  a new 
motive  for  a fallow  every  fourth  year:  hitherto  it  has  been 
black  grass,  but  Mr.  Cotes  does  not  think  much  of  that. 

At  Walton,  the  adjoining  parish,  I was  assured  more 
than  once  on  this  journey,  that  beans  and  wheat  were 
continued  in  succession  for  36  years,  and  the  husbandry 
being  changed  for  some  years,  the  farmer  complained  that 
he  had  not  been  paid  by  it  so  well  as  his  father  was  by  that 
incessant  cropping.  Had  black  grass  and  water-grass  no 
exbtence  in  those  days?  1 had  more  than  once  mentioned, 
that  in  a soil  agreeing  so  well  with  beans,  and  where  any 
quantity  of  London  dung  was  to  be  had,  this  course  was 
perfectly  feasible  ; but  I met  no  one  of  the  opinion.  Yet 
several  mentioned  the  iaft,  that  23  coombs  per  acre  of 
beans  have  been  known.  At  Great  Clackton,  Mr.  Ry- 
9AND  and  others: 

I.  Turnips, 
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1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  and  some  add, 

3.  Clover,  red  or  white ; 5.  Oats. 

Some,  but  it  is  not  common,  put  in  pease  on  the  clover, 
and  then  take  wheat.  If  ray-grass  be  sown  with  the 
clover  on  strong  land,  beans  follow ; but  not  much  strong 
enough  for  this  crop  at  Great  Clackton  } much  more  at 
Little  Clackton.  ; 

At  St.  Osyth:  > 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover,  . 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat; 

and  some  add  another  crop;  but  Mr.  Bawtree  very 
rarely.  If  clover  be  found  to  fail,  they  substitute  white 
clover,  tares  or  pease. 

hir.  Bennet  Hawes,  and  others  in  the  Island  of  Mer- 
sea : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley ; a few  oats. 

S.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans, 


6.  Wheat.  This  is  the  general  course,  and  the 
eld  farmers  will  not  depart  from  it. 


Upon  the  best  land. 

a mixed  soil,  but  very  excellent. 

across  the  centre  of  the  Island  from  east  to  west,  Mr. 

Bennet,  and  others : 

1.  Fallow, 

6.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley, 

7.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover,  1 

8.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

9.  Wheat, 

S.  Tares, 

I was  shewed  a field  by  Mr.  Bennet  Hawes,  in  the 
midland  part  of  the  Isle,  and  the  soil  uncommonly  fine, 
which  was  broken  up  from  old  grass  twenty-nine  years  ago, 

and 
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«nd  yielded  eleven  crops  before  it  had  a fallow,  most  of 
them  were  beans  and  wheat  alternately,  and  the  crops  very 
great.  This  field  in  1801  was  under  barley ; in  1802  do-  ■ 
ver  i in  1 803  wheat,  and  yielded  six  quarters  an  acre ; 
in  1804  tares;  in  1805  wheat,  above  four  quarters.  It 
has  been  fallowed  but  thrice  in  twenty-nine  years  ; half  of 
it  was  chalked  nine  years  ago,  and  this  is  all  the  manure 
It  has  received  since  it  was  broken  up.  The  crops  have  all 
been  great ; scarcely  a slight  one  has  occured.  The  soil 
for  six  or  seven  inches  deep  a very  dark  coloured  friable 
loamy  mould,  and  under  it  the  same  for  as  much  more, 
but  of  a paler  colour,  tending  to  a shade  of  yellow.  Mr. 
Hawes  has  found  it  very  advantageous  on  his  heavier  land 
to  manure  his  clover  lays,  and  dibble  beans  on  them,  and 
then  take  wheat ; and  this  crop  has  been  better  than  on 
clover,  but  it  is  not  much  pradised. 

Another  Mersea  course  on  turnip  land : 

1.  Turnips,  5.  Beans, 

, 2.  Barley  or  oats,  and  some  add, 

3.  Clover,  6.  Wheat ; 

* 4.  Wheat, 

and  on  strong  land  the  same,  except  fallow  instead  of  tur- 
nips : in  some  cases  the  soii  rejefts  the  last  wheat,  and  in 
others,  the  management. 

The  new  leases  given  by  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  to  his 
tenants  in  Foulness  Island,  permit  the  following  course, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wood  : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats,  barley,  or  wliite  5.  Beans,  or  pease,  hoed, 

mustard,  6.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover, 

Should  the  clover  fail,  beans  In  lieu  of  it.  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Maldon,  his  Lordship’s  agent,  gave  me  this  course  as 
that  prescribed ; when  I came  on  to  the  Island;  I found 

■ from 
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from  Mr.  Pottok,  one  of  the  tenants,  that  they  were  for« 
bidden  to  sow  beans  on  the  fallow,  which  I could  not  un> 
derstand : apparently,  the  motive  is  to  secure  clover,  but 
this  might  be  secured  many  other  ways  ( besides,  the  oats 
are  often  so  great  in  the  preceding  coarse,  that  the  clover 
is  destroyed,  and  thus  that  objeA  lost. 

The  course  in  1784  I found  to  be: 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Beans, 

2.  Beans,  5.  Wheat,  and  oats  some* 

S.  Wheat,  times  added. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Maldon,  upon  the  level  vale  of  Gold- 
hanger,  and  approaching  close  to  the  sea  wall,  the  soil  ad- 
mirably fine  mould  on  a gravd  bottom : 

1.  Turnips,  manured  with  20  to  25  loads  of  dung, 

and  ploughed  for  eight  times. 

2.  Oats ; some  barley. 

3.  Clover,  red,  and  trefoil : both  mown  and  fed : 

crops  very  great. 

4.  Wheat } four  quarters  average. 

5.  Beans  dibbled,  six  rows  on  an  eight-burrowed 

stitch,  hoed  thrice : produce  four  quarters  and 

a half. 

6.  Wheat,  four  quarters. 

Upon  this  flat,  rich,  dry  vale  of  land,  near  Maldon,  oats 
arc  far  more  profiuble  to  sow  than  barley : the  crops  of 
the  latter  grain  are  not  proportionably  good  : and  it  injures  ^ 
this  peculiar  soil  much  more } so  that  Mr.  Lee  assured  me 
that  the  wheat  following  the  clover  sown  with  oats,  would 
u general  be  near  eight  bushels  per  acre  better  than  that 
which  succeeds  barley. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Maldon,  at  Fambridge-hall,  when  he  occu- 
pied it : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Oats,  4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans, 
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5.  B«ans>  8.  Beans, 

6.  Fallow,  9.  Wheat. 

7.  Wheat, 

He  was  convinced  that  the  fallow  of  the  sixth  year  was 
necessary,  though  the  beans  were  hoed  thrice,  otherwise 
the  black  grass  would  get  a*head.  At  Stokes-hall  the  land 
not  being  so  good,  he  stopped  at  the  first  wheat. 

Mr.  Pattison,  of  Maldon,  on  the  very  fine  sandy  loam 
of  Spital  farm : 

1.  Fallow, 

' 2.  Oats  six  quarters,  or  barley  five  quarters, 

S.  Clover ; fed  and  mown. 

4.  Wheat,  four  quarters, 

5.  Beans,  four  quarters, 

6.  Wheat,  three  quarters  and  three-fourths. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  on  his  light  Imid : 

1.  Turnips,  fed  by  sheep,  .5.  Mazagan  beans,  or 

2.  Oats,  or  barley,  pease,  hoed  thrice  ef- 

3.  Clover,  feftively. 

4.  Wheat, 

I .eases  do  not  allow  wheat  after  the  last  crop } and  if 
they  did,  Mr.  Wakefield  would  not  sow  it,  and  he 
thinks  that  more  com  is  raised  in  fourteen  years  than  if 
such  wheat  was  sown. 

■ . On  his  marsh  land,  neither  heavy  nor  light,  but  on  which 
turnips  cannot  be  fed : 

1.  Ctdeseed  fed,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats  (never  l»rley),  5.  Beans  of  any  sort  (pe»e 

3.  Clover,  never). 

In  1784  I found  the  common  course  at  Burnham,  &e. 
to  be, 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats,  5.  Beans, 

3.  Clover,  6.  Wheat;  , 

whence 
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bnt  the  last  wheat  not  always  added : beans  sometimes  on 
the  fallow  instead  of  oats.  Very  few  turnips ; Mr.  An- 
drews on  a lighter  soil  than  common  here,  has  only  twen- 
ty acres  in  three  hundred.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it 
was  the  pradlice  to  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  and  three 
or  four  ploughings  reckoned  a good  fallow.  Mr.  Lossell 
was  the  last  who  was  in  this  system ; now  they  give  eight 
earths  for  oats. 

On  one  field  of  good  land,  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  had: 

1.  Fallow : soon  after  seventy  loads  an  acre  of  chalk 

and  earth  compost, 

2.  Oats, 

3.  Clover  manured,  and  none  after. 

Wheat, 

5.  Mazagan  beans,  the  stubble  well  caseJ  for  j 

6.  Wheat, 

7.  Pease  ; the  stubble  well  cased  for ; 

8.  Wheat, 

9.  Tares,  well  cased  for  ; 

10.  Wheat : the  stubble  of  which  I viewed,  and  found 
quite  clean. 

This  course  should  seem  to  remove  some  steps  the  «r- 
cessity  of  repeated  fallows. 

Near  Rochford,  on  the  land  that  will  do  for  turnips, 
Mr.  Barrington  : 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Oats,  very  little  barley, 

3.  Clover;  tares,  pease  or  beans  if  a failure, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Oats ; 

but  if  the  land  is  good, 

£.  Beans, 

and  if  very  good, 

•6.  Wheat. 

fissRx.]  C Whaat 
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Wheat  oh  clover  which  was  sown  with  barley,  never  SO 
good  as  that  which  follows  oats. 

Mr.  Wright,  at  Rochford-hall,  on  good  land: 

].  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats  ■ 5.  Beans ; some  pease, 

3.  Clover,  j7.  Wheat. 

But  upon  ordinary  land,  the  two  last  crops  arc  in  this 
distrldf  omitted. 

Should  the  clover  fail,  which  it  is  not  apt  to  do,  he 
puts  in  spring  tares. 

Mr.  Prentice,  at  Prittlewell,  on  the  fine  land  of 
Rochford  distridl : 

1.  Turnips,  or  cole  for  mowing;  some  fallow; 

2.  Oats,  some  barley ; 

3.  Clover,  fed  once  and  mown  once; 

4.  Wheat,  and  often  adds,  but  not  always, 

5.  Beans, 

6.  Wheat, 

Mr.  Parsons,  at  North  Shoebury,  begins  with  a fallow, 
and  then  goes  on  as  above  for  six  years.  The  wheat  as 
good  after  the  beans  as  after  the  clover,  the  latter  being 
more  subject  to  the  worm.  The  beans  hoed  two  or  three 
times,  at  10s.  to  20s.  expense. 

Mr.  John  Snapping,  at  Shoebury: 

].  Fallow, 

2 Oats  ; a very  little  brown  mustard ; 

3.  Clover ; some  mown,  some  fed  ; feeding  gives  the 

best  wJicat : 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans, 

6.  W'heat, 

Dr.  Asplin,  at  Little  Withering: 

1.  Fallow,  and  if  manured,  sown  with  cole  or  tnrnips; 

2.  Oats;  barley  runs  so  coarse  that  it  docs  not  answer. 

8.  Clover, 
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3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans ; always  hoed  twice,  generally  thrice,  at  the 

expense  of  IGj.  to  18j. 

, 6.  Wheat, 

Mr.  Hicks,  on  the  stiff  clay  at  Hockley : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Oats,  or  barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat  •,  and  can  go  no  further.  Cole  will  not 
do  as  he  cannot  feed  any  thing  on  the  land  in  winter. 

Mr.  Vassal,  at  Eastwood  : 

1.  Fallow,  for  cole  or  turnips, 

2.  Oats,  or  barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Oats,  or  barley, 

6.  Clover, 

7.  Wheat ; and  this  wheat  as  good  as  that  of  the 
fourth  year.  Eastwood  rises  on  to  the  clay  hills,  but  Mr. 
Vassal’s  farm  is  on  the  level  and  rich  vale,  and  joins  the 
lands  of  Rochford-hall,  with  the  addition  of  the  tithe 
being  gathered  on  a large  part  of  that  famous  farm,  and 
the  rest  of  Eastwood,  and  brought  on  to  this  farm  of  Mr. 
Vassal’s.  I objefted  to  the  course,  and  conceived  that 
the  last  wheat  would  be  a bed  of  weeds : he  referred  me 
to  a stubble  by  the  road  side,  which  Mr.  Wright  (who 
was  with  me)  and  myself  examined.  It  was  certainly 
much  cleaner  than  there  was  any  reason  to  expefl ; the 
crop  had  been  very  large,  was  laid,  and  seemed  to  have 
smothered  most  of  the  weeds. 

The  courses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Vancouver  In  this  dis- 
trift,  which  more  particularly  merit  attention,  are. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Dudley,  then  resident  in  Brad- 

well. 
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well,  says,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Vancouver,  “ All 
kinds  of  corn  ar^  abundantly  grown  herej  but  less  of 
barley  than  any  other,  it  being  found  to  run  so  much  to 
straw,  as  to  produce  the  corn  of  a lean  and  coarse  quality. 
Rape-seed,  coriander,  mustards,  white  and  brown,  and 
carraway,  are  likewise  grown  occasionally  to  a conside> 
Table  amount.  The  best  course  of  husbandry  is  as  follows  ; 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Oats  (if  tender  land,  with  turnips), 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans  or  pease ; 

and  if  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  atid  has  been  clean 
hoed,  another  crop  of  wheat  is  sometimes  taken  before  the 
next  fallow.  ^ This  system  is  not  much  departed  from, 
except  towards  the  end  of  a lease.  Where  the  soil  ap- 
pears tired  with  the  repetition  of  clovers,  which,  in  that 
case,  die  off  in  the  spring,  tares  are  frequently  substi- 
tuted in  their  room,  and  the  change  is  found  advantageous 
beyond  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat*.” 

“ Upon  the  temperate  lands  in  Rochford  hundred,  &c. 
first,  through  summer  and  winter,  fallow  for  oats  or 
barley,  with  which  sow  sixteen  pounds  of  red  clover,  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  six  pounds  of  white  Dutch  clover,  and  ten 
jK>nnds  of  trefoil  per  acre.  Clover-lay  sown  with  wheat, 
the  etches  of  which  are  dunged,  and  sown  with  beans, 
that  are  kept  well  hoed  through  the  summer,  and  again 
sown  with  wheat ; after  which,  >a  crop  of  oats  or  barley  is 
sometimes  taken,  but  most  generally  the  wheat  stubbies 
are  Inmlmed,  and  sown  with  winter  tares  for  spring  food, 
then  ihingcd  and  prepared  for  cole-seed,  fed  with  hogs, 
left  for  -a  crop,  and  succeeded  With  wheat } the  Stubbles 


• Vincoover, 
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•f  which  arc  duftged,  sown  with  beans,  which  are  kept 
well  hoed,  and  fallowed  by  a second  crop  of  wheat ; then 
fellow  in  course  for  oats  or  barley.  In  this  routine  of 
crops,  a thorough  summer  and  winter  fallow,  and  a sltort 
preparation  for  cole-seed,  only  occurs  once  in  twelve 
years.  The  whole  is  esteemed  clean  good  farming,  and 
when  the  bean  land  is  not  too  loose  and  mellow,  it  is 
always  sure  to  produce  excellent  wheat. 

1.  Summer-fallow,  8.  Coleseed, 

2.  Barley  or  oats,  9.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover  or  trefoil,  10.  Beans, 

■4.  Wheat,  11.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans,  ' 12.  Beans-, 

6.  Wheat,  13.  Wheat*.” 

7.  Winter  tares. 

Things  are  changed,  therefore ; for  I found  more  fal- 
lowing. 

J0/STJ17CT,  jvo.  ///. 

There  is  not  any  circumstance  in  the.  soil,  or  manage- 
ment, peculiar  to  this  distrifl,  that  makes  it  remarkably 
interesting  ; such  parts  as  are  of  a heavy  wet  soil,  com- 
prising much  the  greater  portion  of  it,  are  under  an  im- 
proved system  of  crops,  far  removed  from  that  of  crop 
and  fallow,  or  the  more  ancient  husbandry  of  two  crops 
and  a fallow } the  parts  that  admit  turnips  are  cultivated 
accordingly. 

On  strong  stiff  land  at  Hempstead,  some, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Barley; 

a course  that  proves  it  to  be  in  the  near  vicinity  to  the 
Kooding  distrifl ; but  more  generally, 

1.  Fallow,  2.  Cole, 

, • Vancouver. 
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, 3.  Wheat;  but  little,  and  only  once  19  nine  or  ten 

years. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  Yeldham  is  too  heavy  a soil 
for  turnips ; the  Course, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat ; 

and  if  the  clover  land  was  mucked  for  wheat,  they  add, 
sometimes, 

5.  Oats. 

; Clover,  however,  is  apt  to  fail,  if  sown  once  in  four  or 
live  years ; variations  are  therefore  formal  by  pease, 
beans,  or  tares ; and  clover  does  well  once  in  eight  years. 
On  the  drier  land,  turnips  instead  of  fallow. 

At  Toppesfield : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat ; 

and  some  add, 

5.  Beans,  6.  Wheat ; 

and  a few,  in  certain  fields,  barley  or  oats,  after  the 
wheat  of  the  fourth  year.  But  variations  occur  to  throw 
out  the  clover  for  seven  years,  or  it  dies  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Borrel,  at  Birdbrook,  on  his  turnip  land  : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Some  crop  which  the  land 

3.  Clover,  may  be  in  order  for. 

Mr.  Ruggles,  at  Spaines-hall,  on  strong  loam  : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover-seed,  V ariation. 

4.  Beans,  4.  Wheat, 

5.  Wheat,  .5.  Beans, 

6.  Fallow,  / 6.  Oats, 

*2.  Barley, 

, 8.  Beans, 
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8.  Beans,  ' 

9.  Wheat. 

10.  Oats. 

The  rotations  at  Spaines-hall,  as  every  where  else,  vary 
witli  circumstances  5 those  most  predominant  some  years 
ago,  were, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  W^heat. 

2.  Cole-seed, 

Some  very  successful  experiments  that  have  occurred  in 
this  neighbourhood,  particularly  a produce  of  15/.  an 
acre  over  a twenty-acred  field  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Mr. 
Ruggles’  tenants,  have  made  this  course  more  common, 
perhaps,  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  very  best  wheat  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  thus  gained,  and  I viewed  several 
crops  that  were  highly  promising.  This  circumstance  is 
singular ; cabbages  are  said  by  many  to  exhaust  land  con- 
siderably ; cole  is  a cabbage,  and  has  the  further  circum- 
stance of  perfecting  its  seed : those  plants,  the  seeds  of 
which  yield  oil,  are  further  said  to  exhaust  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  ; yet  cole-seed  in  many  other  districts, 
as  well  as  in  this,  is  esteemed  a capital  preparation  for 
wheat.  This  is  a point  not  well  a.«certained  in  its  compa- 
rative and  collateral  inquiries  ( nor  will  be,  until  various 
preparations  are  accurately  compared  ; an  experiment  not 
difficult,  but  to  make  satisfactorily  would  be  very  expen- 
sive. We  are  to  note,  that  the  cole-seed  occupies  the 
land  two  entire  years,  and  that  the  fields,  which  I see 
now  preparing,  are  either  folding,  or  mucking  richly  for 
it  ; we  are  further  to  take  into  the  account,  the  manure 
of  the  farm  being  applied  to  a crop  which  does  not  feed 
cattle  or  sheep  ; when  laid  on  for  turnip,  cabbage,  pota- 
toe,  clover,  grass,  &c.  a great  future  increase  of  dung  is 
the  consequence,  and,  of  course,  the  farm  ameliorates ; 
but  when  given  to  such  as  do  not  feed  cattle,  this  impor- 
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tant  benefit  is  lost ; and  it  is  lost  to  a singular  degree  in 
this  ease  ; for  by  wheat  following  the  cole,  and  a fallow 
succeeding  the  wheat,  it  seems  confessed  that  all  benefit 
of  the  manure  is  lost  in  those  two  crops,  without  re- 
mainder to  support  any  other  that  would  tend  to  increase 
the  dunghill : that  gradation  of  improvement,  therefore, 
which  cattle  and  sheep  only  can  ensure,  is  lost ; a reason 
sufficient  for  a landlord  prohibiting  such  a course  of  crops 
as  this  of,  1.  fallow,  and  dung  for  cole;  2.  wheat; 
8.  fallow.  Consistently  with  this,  I was  assured  by  ano- 
ther farmer,  that  cole  draws  the  land  greatly,  and  was 
tried  by  him  until  he  found  he  was  losing  money  by  it, 
and  gave  up  the  pradlice. — Note  some  years  ago. 

Helion  Bumpstead,  and  to  Haverill,  &c. — “ Two 
crops  and  a fallow,  is  the  generally  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  husbandry ; though  the  most  intelligent  farmer 
will  sometimes  vary  this  mode,  by  sowing  clover  with  the 
barley,  which  stands  as  an  etch  crop  in  the  place  of  oats ; 
this  is  either  fed  with  sheep,  or  mown  for  hay ; it  lies 
for  sheep  food  during  the  next  fallow  season,  is  broken 
up  in  the  spring  following,  and  planted  with  pease  or 
beans ; kept  well  hoed  during  the  summer,  and  succeeded 
by  wheat  in  the  etch,  or  second  crop  field ; it  is  then 
fallowed  for  barley.  This  praftice  is  found  to  answer 
extremely  well,  though  in  the  open  common  fields,  it 
must  ever  be  confined  to  the  flock^masters,  otherwise 
their  sheep  would  feed  upon  the  green  wheat  until  Lady- 
day,  and  spoil  the  crop. 

“ This  is, 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  S.  Beans  or  pease, 

3.  Clover,  6.  Wheat*.’' 


• Vancouver. 
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The  observation  I just  made  on  the  third  distrifl,  is 
partly  applicable  to  this  ;•  but  the  vii  inity  of  it  to  the 
fertile  soils  of  Tendring  hundred)  has  introduced  the 
great  improvement  of  making  beans  a preparation  for 
wheat,  which  would  be  more  general,  if  leases,  as  I sus- 
peft,  do  not  prevent  it.  A fallow  course,  in  which 
beans  are  followed  by  wheat,  certainly  has  merit. 

On  the  heavy  lands  of  Langenhoe,  Mr.  Cooper  : 

1.  Fallow ; 

2.  Barley  or  oats ; chiefly  barley ; 

S.  Clover ; 

4.  Wheat; 

5.  Beans ; 

6.  Wheat : this,  if  the  land  be  clean,  and  in  heart ; 
if  not,  the  last  wheat  omitted,,  and  fallow  after  the  beans. 
Clover,  in  either  course,  stands  well  j if  a plant  be  got, 
it  does  not  die.  He  sometimes  takes  two  crops  of  beans 
in  succession,  hoeing  both  thoroughly,  and  then  wheat ; 
and  Mr.  Pertuis  has  done  this,  last  year,  and  also  the 
present. 

Various  soils,  both  strong  and  dry,  at  Layer  de  la 
Haye ; on  turnip  land : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley  or  oats,  5.  Pease  or  oats. 

3.  Clover, 

Mr.  Boston  omits  this  fifth  crop;  on  his  strong  land : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans; 

3.  Clover, 

(^nd  some  add  wheat  after  these  beans : but  this  is  reckoned 

bad 
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bad  husbandry}  on  account  of  the  black  grass ; and  a sin 
gular  circumstance  occurs  here,  which  is,  that  where 
this  weed  has  abounded  from  injudicious  cropping,  there 
the  clover  of  the  next  round  is  apt  to  fail.  Here  is  a new 
circumstance  attaching  to  black  grass,  which  did  not  oc- 
cur before,  much  as  I have  heard  concerning  it.  To 
summer-fallow  after  beans,  Mr.  Buxton  holds  to  be  ex- 
cellent management  on  these  strong  soils ; and  observes, 
that  upon  the  fallows  that  succeed  beans,  there  is  not  the 
tcntli  part  of  tlie  black  grass  which  is  found  in  those 
which  follow  wheat.  If  clover  fails,  Mr.  Buxton  sows 
spring  tares,,  which  he  feeds,  and  then  gives  a bastard 
fallow ; and  the  wheat  in  this  case  is  better  than  after 
clover.  Sometimes,  also,  instead  of  beans  after  wheat, 
he  sows  winter  tares,  which  he  sheep-feeds,  and  then 
bastard  fallows  for  wheat,  which  is  good  : beans  after  the 
wheat,  and  these  are  much  better  than  such  as  follow 
clover-land  wheat. 

At  Great  Wigborough,  on  very  strong  land  : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Oats  ; the  soil  too  strong  for  barley ; 

3.  Clover  ; 

4.  Wheat ; 

5.  Beans ; and  if  the  land  is  in  heart,  and  good  order, 

6.  Wheat. 

At  Birch- holt,  Mr.  Powell,  &c.  on  strong  loam 
upon  a whitish  clay  bottom : 

1.  Fallow,  5.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  7.  Beans  or  tares;  the  latter  best  for 

4.  Wheat,  8.  Wheat. 

Formerly  only  four  shifis  ; but  changed  to  eight,  as 
the  land  is  sick  of  clover,  if  sown  oftener.  On  drier  soils, 

I.  Turnips, 
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1.  Tarnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

Wheat ; and  if  manured  every  round,  then  add, 
_ 5.  Oats. 


• DISTRICT,  NO.  V. 


This  distrift  in  management  nearly  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding, and  would  have  been  thrown  to  it,  had  not  a very 
different  country  intervened.  Much  of  the  soil  is,  how- 
ever, superior  to  No.  IV.  • 

Mr.  Dines,  at  Snorum-hall : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats,  5.  Beans;  and  some  add, but 

3.  Clover,  not  often, 

6.  Wheat, 


Another : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Clover, 

2.  Beans,  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Oats, 

This  is  a remarkable  course.  Mr.  Dines  thinks  their 
land  is  tired  of  beans ; and  he  is  persuaded  that  beans  draua 
the  land : such  an  idea,  it  is  to  be  hoj>ed,  will  not  become 
general. 

Mr.  Rush,  of  Latchingdon : 

].  Fallow, 

2.  Oats ; but  some  barley,  not  much ; 

3.  Clover : if  it  fails,  beans  or  tares ; very  few  pease 

sown ; 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans, 

6.  Fallow, 

7.  Wheat.  Wheat,  however,  in  general  best  after 

clover. 
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clover.  This  wheat  is  sown  very  Ute,  in  order  to  kill  the 
black  grass. 

Mr.  Pa  i'Tison,  on  the  hills  of  St.  Lawrence,  a stiff  te- 
nacious soil  on  clay  : 

1.  Fallow,  5.  Beans,  hoed  twice  or 

2.  Oats,  thrice, 

S.  Clover,  6.  Wheat; 

♦.  Wheat, 

but  not  universal ; they  often  return  sooner  to  the  fallow, 
and  sometimes  sow  beans  on  it ; if  they  sow  tares  the 
fallow,  they  .do  not  think  the  fallow  perfeftly  prepared, 
and  therefore  prefer  beans. 

At  Assingdon,  on  very  strong  land  on  clay : 

1.  Fallow,  5.  Beans; 

2.  Oats,  and  if  the  land  be  good, 

3.  Clover,  manured,  6.  Wheat. 

4.  Wheat, 

It  is  sick  of  clover ; and  when  it  fails,  beans,  tares,  or 
pease,  are  substituted.  The  beans  hoed  thrice,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  2 Is.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Harwich,  at  Rayleigh,  the  old  course  of  six  crops; 
but  in  some  cases, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  4,  Wheat; 

and, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Dover, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat. 

Very  few  turnips  or  cole,  as  the  soil  is  too  strong  and 
heavy. 

From  Hadleigh  to  and  at  Thunderslcy,  there  is  a great 
declension  from  the  management  of  the  rich  part  of  Roch- 
ford  hunted.  The  old  course  is  found,  but  the  bean 

ttubhles 
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stubbles  are  this  year  dreadfully  over-nm  with  weeds; 
yet  they  say  all  have  been  hoed  twice.  Chalk  or  lime  every 
where  in  heaps. 


DISTRICT,  NO.  FI. 

The  Norfolk  turnip  system  was  the  generally  prevailing 
one  of  this  distri£l : 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat; 

till  the  repetition  of  clover  made  it  so  uncertain  a crop, 
that  variations  were  necessarily  introduced  ; and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  given  what  variety  is  here  to  be  found  in 
cropping  ; the  substitutions  instead  of  clover  following  the 
private  opinion,  or  accidental  information  of  the  farmers. 
On  the  strong  lands  interspersed,  the  husbandry  is  that 
of  fallow  instead  of  turnips,  and  the  following  crops  as  in 
the  other  heavy  soils  of  the  county. 

On  the  dry  sound  turnip  soils  of  Beerchurch,  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Robert  Taber  of  Colchester : 

ft 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat ; 

and  though  the  clover  will  sometimes  miss-plant,  Mr.  Ta- 
ber does  not  conceive  it  to  arise  from  the  soil  being  what  is 
called  sick  of  the  plant,  but  from  other  and  more  acciden- 
tal causes : when  it  happened  he  sowed  tares  for  feeding 
off  with  sheep,  or  for  mowing.  He  often  sowed  rye,  for 
sheep  food  on  a part  of  the  wheat  stubbles  where  tur- 
nips were  intended,  but  the  barley  which  followed  the 
turnips  rather  suffered  by  it,  occasioned  by  keeping  it  ‘too 
long  in  the  spring  (when  most  valuable)  a teinptation  in  a 
late  spring  difficult  to  escape. 

About 
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About  Copdock,  &c.  light  loam  on  gravel  r 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  which  does  not  fail  so  much  as  in  some  dis- 

triifls  i 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Pease; 

or,  by  others: 

4.  Pease, 

5.  Wheat. 

On  the  stronger  land : 

1 . fallow,  4.  Wheat ; 

2.  Barley,  and  by  some, 

3.  Clover,  5.  Oats  ; or  beans ; If  the  latter, 

6.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Rogers,  at  Ardleigh,  on  his  light  loamy  sand  on  a 
gravel  bottom : 

1.  Turnips,  1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley,  . 2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat,  4.  Pease, 

5.  Pease.  5.  Wheat. 

The  clover  either  red  or  white,  for  change  t he  never 
loses  a crop  of  white  clover  from  the  land  being  tired  of 
red. 

Also, 

J.  Turnips ; on  a part  of  the  land,  potatoes. 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Pease ; on  a small  part  potatoes. 

£.  Wheat ; and  in  some  fields  adds, 

• 6.  White  clover, 

7.  Oats, 

He 
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He  has  sometimes  taken  wheat  after  white  clover,  and 
gained  as  good  crops  as  after  red  clover. 

DI&TJIICT,  NO.  riJ. 

The  most  Interesting  feature  in  the  cropping  of  these 
lands,  is  formed  by  sainfoin,  which  is  here  well  intro- 
duced, and  well  managed,  but  has  not  the  extent  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  carried.  ^ 

On  the  loam  upon  gravel  at  Cbesterford,  while  open 
field,  the  dock  farms  ; 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Pease,  or  oats  *,  if  pease, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

Also  others : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Barley, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Pease. 

Enclosed  in  1 803,  and  nearly  the  whole  changed  to, 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

The  Rev.  W.  Macklin  the  same  course,  but  adds, 

5.  Tares. 

Lord  Braybrook,  at  Audlcy  End,  is  in  an  uncom- 
mon course  of  crops,  but  well  adapted  to  the  soil,  on 
which  wheat  is  given  to  the  mildew,  and  run  out  by 
former  bad  management : 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Qover  and  trefoil, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Barley. 

This  upon  newly  enclosed  land,  that  had  been  long 
under  the  husbandry  of  two  crops  and  a fallow  : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  if  the  land  would  bear  it ; if  not,  barley;  and, 

S.  Pease  or  oats ; the  old  open  field  husbandry  of 

Littlcbury 
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Littlebury  field.  But  on  the  oid  enclosed  lands  in  good 
heart : 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

S.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat,  if  the  land  is  good  enough  ; 

5.  Pease,  or  beans,  or  oats  j the  former  drilled  and  hoed. 

About  one-fourth  of  Walden  is  heavy  strong  land  ; and 
the  course, 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Barley. 

3.  Beans,  dibbled  and  hoed  ; 

And  many  are  in, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Barley; 

a sure  proof  it  touches  on  the  Rooding  distridl. 

Mr.  Clayden,  a very  spirited  tenant  of  Lord  Brat- 
brook,  pra£tises  a singular  husbandry,  which  has  merit. 
After  harvest,  he  ploughs  as  for  a fallow  ; again  early  in 
the  spring  ; and  in  May,  ploughs,  and  sows  trefoil  alone, 
half  a bushel  of  seed  per  acre ; when  it  is  well  up,  and 
gathered,  he  feeds  it  till  November ; then  manures  it 
with  coal-ashes,  and  takes  a crop  of  seed  the  next  year.; 
and  ploughing  it  up  in  autumn,  fallows  for  barley  ; the 
crop  great : after  that,  a summer-fallow.  He  had  24 
acres  thus  farmed  last  year,  and  got  the  great  produce  of 
four  jaggs  an  acre  of  trefoil ; and  a circumstance  which 
marks  the  spirited  management  of  this  farmer  is,  that  he 
hand-hoed  the  trefoil  in  the  spring  of  the  mowing  year, 
cutting  out  all  weeds,  and  knots  of  grass,  &c. 

Mr.  Nockold  has  been  successful  in  the  same  manage- 
ment. The  tillage  for  barley  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
clover. 

DISTRlCTf 
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DISTRICT,  NO.  nil. 

I was  told  by  many  persons,  that  the  soils  of  the  county 
of  Essex  were  so  intermixed,  that  no  map  could  be  given 
of  them,  and  the  titles  annexed  to  Mt.  Vancouver’s  dis- 
triifls  were  cited  as  a proof  that  he  could  scarcely  avoid 
running  together  in  every  one  of  his  divisions,  soils  direft- 
ly  the  reverse  of  each  other ; but  after  viewing  the  county 
in  its  principal  features,  there  appeared  to  be  some  clear 
discriminations : after  these  were  made,  however,  there 
remained  a large  portion  of  the  county,  in  which  the  mix- 
ture of  soil  and  management  were  so  nearly  what  the 
general  opinion  had  represented  the  whole,  that  I was 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  one  mass  of  miscellaneous  soils,  in 
which  they  are  all  {bund,  and  under  every  kind  of  naa* 
nagement. 


Mr.  Coker,  at  Borclv: 
* « 


Strong  land. 

Dry  land. 

1.  Fallow, 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

S.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans  or  pease. 

5.  Pease. 

9.  Tards, 

7.  Oats. 

By  changing  red  for  white  clover,  or  trefoil,  one  round, 
clover  will  then  stand  well. 


Mr.  Fenn,  at  Middleton>haIl : 

1.  Fallow, 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley  or  oats, 

2.  Barley, 

S.  Clover, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

4.  Wheat. 

5.  Tares,  beans,  or  pease. 

When  the  land  is  sick  of 

red  clover,  white  clover  in 

ESSEX.) 

R 
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some  cases,  in  others  pease,  are  substituted;  and  if  the  land 
is  clean,  the  follotving  wheat  is  as  good  ; the  precaution, 
liowcver,  is  used,  to  plough  after  the  first  growth  of  white 
clover,  which  is  seeded,  and  a bastard  fallow  given  of  sca- 
rifying and  scuffling,  and  no  more  ploughing. 

In  one  or  two  fields : 

1.  Turnips,  6.  Wheat, 

. 2.  Barley,  7.  Tares, 

3.  Clover,  8.  Barley, 

► 4.  Wheat,  9.  Pease, 


. .7.  Beans,  10.  Wheat. 

Pease  Mr.  Ff.nn  reckons  better  than  beans,  because  off 
the  land  so  much  sooner.  Has  taken  turnips  after  pease 
the  same  year ; but  only  in  case  the  latter  are  very  early. 

Robert  Andrews,  Esq.  gave  a good  specimen : his 
husbandry  excellent ; the  course, 

1.  Fallow,  5.  Pease, 

2.  Barley,  which  produces  6.  Barley, 

from  five  to  eight  qrs.  7.  Clover, 

3.  Clover,  8.  Wheat. 

4.  Wheat,  produce  3 qr. 

He  has  had  so  high  as  six  quarters  of  wheat  an  acre. 
Pease  generally  from  two  and  a half  4o  five  and  a half, 
which  are  vast  crops.  In  preparing  the  clover-lays  for 
wheat,  he  generally  goes  over  them  after  ploughing,  with 
4 sp,ike  roller;^to  prevent  the  seed  coming  up  in  seams. 

At  Bclchamp  Walter,  Mr.  Long: 

1.  Turnips,  manured  with  3.  Barley, 

yard-dung,  and  drawn  1.  Clover, 
for  bullocks,  &c.  some  5.  Wheat, 
fed  off.  6.  Pease  or  beans, 

2.  Barley,  7.  Wheat.  . 

Mr.  Digby,  a little  tenant  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond, 
at  Belclxamp  Walter,  on  a small  field : 

I.  Beans, 
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1 . Beans,  near  ten  quarters  per  acre, 

2.  Beans,  ten  quarters  per  acre, 

3.  Wheat,  six  quarters, 

4.  Beans,  five  quarters, 

5.  Wheat,  five  quarters. 


Has  had  neither  fallow  nor  dung  in  twenty  years ; the 
Soil  strong  loam  two  feet  deep  on  clay. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hedingham,  on  strong  land : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  White  pedse, 

2.  Barley,  5»  Wheat. 

3.  Clover, 


On  lighter  land : 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  White  pease. 


5.  Wheat, 

6.  Turnips, 

7.  White  pease* 

8.  Wheat, 


Never  permits  two  white  com  crops  to  succeed  each 
other. 

Also, 

1.  Fallow*  6.  White,  pease* 

2.  Barley,  7.  Barley* 

3.  Beans,  8.  Clover, 

' 4.  Wheat,  9.  Wheat. 

6.  Tares* 


In  all  his  courses  an  attention  that  clover  does  not  occur 
too  often } the  land  being  sick  of  it. 

Mr.  Majendie,  on  strong  land : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley  always  a seed  earth  in  the  spring  j sometimes 

oats. 

3.  Clover,  red  or  white } if  the  land  sickens*  tares. 

4.  Wheat. 

r2  On 


I 
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On  dry  land : 

1.  Turnips,  S.  Clover,  as  before, 

2.  Barley  or  oats*  4.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Vaizf.y,  at  Halstead,  on  land  too  wet  for  turnips : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4,  Wheat; 

with  such  variations  as  failing  dover  may  occasion : one  of 
which  has  been : 

1.  Fallow,  . 3.  Beans, 

2.  Oats',  4.  Wheat, 

and  other  accidental  variations.  Turnips  are  sown  on  the 
land  dry  enough.  A summer-fallow  he  considers  as  ne- 
cessary on  about  half  his  farm  once  in  four  or  five  years : in 
some  of  his  fields  once  in  eight  years.  On  a six  acred 
piece  the  following  has  been  his  rotation : 

1795.  Summer-fallowed;  drained,  ditched,  and  the 

ditch  earth  with  twenty-five  loads  of  dung  per 
acre,  spread. 

1796.  Barley,  . 

1797.  Clover, 

1798.  Wheat, 

1799.  Tares  used  in  soiling, 

1800.  Wheat, 

1801.  Dun  pease, 

1 802.  Rye  : sown  with  a view  only  to  sheep  feed,  but 

proved  good  for  a crop,  and  yielded  greatly. 

1803.  Dunged  twenty  loads  an  acre  for  white  mustard. 

1804.  Oats, 

1805.  Clover  fed. 

In  another  fileld ; 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Oats, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Clover, 

3.  Beans,  manured,  6.  Wheat: 

a very 
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a very  good  course  for  tHrowing  clover  to  the  distance  of 
six  instead  of  four  years. 

Mr.  Sewell,  of  Maplestead,  has  given  much  attention 
to  banishing  fallows  from  ^rong  land,  as  well  as  from  light, 
and  has  with  various  courses  succeeded  well  for  a certain 
number  of  years.  The  following  has  been  his  rotation  in 
one  field; 

1791.  Turnips  mucked  for  and  drawn. 

1792.  One  ploughing  for  carrots  for.  seed  ; crop  cwt. 

per  acre,  at  tiSr. 

1793.  One  ploughing  for  wheat : eighteen  bushels  per 

acre. 

1794.  One  ploughing  for  winter  tares,  mown  green  for 

soiling. 

1795.  Three  ploughlngs  for  barley;  six  quarters  and  a 

half. 

1796.  Clover  half  fed,  half  mown;  then  all  seeded ; ' 

four  bushels  per  acre. 

1797.  Mucked  for  wheat,  the  fed  and  mown  equal; 

three  quarters  and  a half. 

1798.  Windsor  beans  dibbled  at  eighteen  Inches;  three 

quarters. 

1799.  Wheat;  twenty  bushels, 

18U0.  Pease;  four  quarters  and  a half. 

1801.  One  ploughing  for  oats;  six  quarters. 

1802.  Trefoil  seeded  ; badly  got  in  : nine  bushels  at  20j. 

1803.  Wheat  twenty-two  bushels. 

1804.  So  much  trefoil  came  up,  that  he  dung^  and 

seeded  it:  failed:  only  four  buslicls  per  acre. 

1805.  Windsor  beans,  oats,  and  pease.  1 viewed  this 

crop,  and  it  is  a fair  one.  Next  year  he  will 
summer-fallow. 

Also, 

1.  Turnips,  2.  Barley, 

R 3 3.  Clover, 
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3.  Clover,  6.  Barley, 

4.  Wheat,  7.  Tares  or  pease, 

5.  Turnips,  8.  Wheat. 

In  this  course,  the  tare  or  pea  stubble  not  ploughed  till 

wheat  sowing. 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead : 

1.  Turnips,  half  drawn  half  fed,  in  alternate  stitches  on 

dry  land  fallow ; 

2.  Barley  or  oats,  alternately  •, 

3.  Clover } red,  white,  or  trefoil, 

4.  Wheat } 

and  if  the  land  is  in  good  order,  adds, 

5.  Beans, 

9.  Wheat. 

. About  half  his  farm  turnip  land.  He  never  on  any  ac- 
count sows  wheat  on  a fallow,  which  he  thinks  the  worst 
* of  husbandry.  i 

Mr.  Thurlow,  at  Gosheld : 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover,  white  or  red, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

He  does  not  find  his  land  sick  of  clover  j attributing 
this  partly  to  the  treading  the  barley  stubble  with  the 
flock  •,  the  pressure  of  their  feet  advantageous : but  sows 
seventeen  pounds  per  acre : ten  or  twelve  the  common 
quantity. 

Mr.  Saville,  at  Booking  ; 

1.  Fallow,  or  turnips,  according  to  the  soili 

2.  Barley ; 

3.  Clever  ; the  dung  on  the  barley-stubble } 

4.  Wheat ; 

5.  Oats,  added  by  some,  but  not  allowed. 

Tares,  or  pease,  the  variation,  where  clover  fails.  But 
he  is  In  the  beginning  of  a very  interesting  variation  j 
that  of  an  alternate  system  of  corn  and  grass.  He  has, 

for 
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for  two  or  three  years  past,  sown  white  clover  and  ray- 
grass,  in  one  field  each  year,  with  cole-seed  for  feeding 
by  sheep,  having  twelve  acres  this  year,  which  I viewed 
with  much  pleasure  : a good  crop  of  cole,  and  a beautiful 
plant  of  those  grasses  amongst  it,  even  where  thickest  and" 
highest ; this  grass  he  means  to  feed  or  mow  three,  four, 
or  five  years,  according  to  circumstances,  and  then  break- 
ing it  up,  expefbs  to  get  good  corn.  He  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed ; but  the  success  with  ray  demands  close  feed-' 
ing,  and  no  mowing.  This  very  sensible  and  intelligent 
cultivator  has  another  idea,  tending  to  lessen  the  expenses 
of  fallows,  which  also  promises  to  be,  in  certain  cases, 
useful,  and  that  is,  to  plough  the  intended  fallows  as  early 
as  possible,  and  to  harrow  in  cole  for  spring  food,  for 
sheep.  ' ■ 

' Mr.  Hanbury,  at  Coggeshall,  his  course  of  eight  years, 
that  clover  may  not  fail : - ' 

1.  Fallow,  5,  Tares, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Barley,  ' 

3.  Clover,  • 7.  Beans,  - - 

4.  Wheat,  S.  Wheat.  ' ‘ * 

If  he  experts  clover  not  to  fail,  though  often  repeated,  the 
course  is  the  first  four  years  of  the  preceding. 

The  farmers  of  the  vicinity  are  gradually  getting  into 
this  : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Clover,  , ' 

3.  Beans,  ’ 6.  W'heat ; 

which  is  as  bad  a course  as  can  well  be  arranged,  without 
two  crops  of  white  corn  in  succession.  . 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  at  Coggeshall,  on  very  fine  rich 
loam,  worth  40j-.  an  acre } I viewed  a field  of  wheat  so 
fine  (but  all  laid),  that  I inquired  the  course  ! 

1798.  Wheat,  1799.  W^hite  clover, 

r 4 ISOO. 
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1800.  Barley,  JS03.  Wheat, 

1801.  Beans,  1804.  Tares, 

1802.  \vheat,  1805.  Wheat. 

Soil,  not  rotation,  did  the  business  here  ; but  he  nianureii 
very  amply.  He  has  other  fiejds  of  info'ior  land  •,  but 
has  not  fallowed  for  forty  yearsj  nor  does  he  sow  turnips, 
giving  his  attention  to  more  valuable  products. 

Mr.  Honeywood’s  course,  and  general  on  the  very 
stiS*  lands  arqund  Marks-hall : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover  or  beans, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

Summer-fallow  wheat  very  rarely  succeeds  about 

Marks-hall : all  agree  that  it  will  not  do  •,  yet  the  soil  is  ^ 
very  strong,  retentive,  obstinate  loam  on  a yellowish  clay 
bottom. 

On  the  strong  loams  on  a clay  bottom  at  Kelvedon, 
(Rivenhall,  &c.  Mr.  Western  thinks  siimmer-fallow  es- 
sentially necessary  : if  it  occurs  but  seldom,  it  may  be 
tfonsistent  with  the  best  husbandry.  He  shewed  me  one 
of  his  fields,  part  of  which  was  under  cabbages,  pant  tur- 
nips, both  dunged  for ; and  part  summer-fallow,  ridged 
up  for  barley  without  dung ; and  remarked,  that  the  bar- 
ley would  be  a quarter  per  acre  better  after  the  fallow 
than  after  the  turnip  or  cabbage.  This  may  be  ; for  a 
turnip  should  never  be  seen  on  such  land.  As  to  cab- 
bages, he  has,  in  an  adjoining  field,  eight,  probably 
nine,  quarters  an  acre  of  potatoe  oats  after  that  crop, 
which  rather  tends  to  a refut:»tion  of  his  doftrine. 

But  has  he  tried, 

1.  Beans,  5.  Clover, 

2.  Wheat,  6.  Beans, 

.3.  Tares,  7.  Wheat  ? 

4.  Barley, 

No.  Tares  for  soiling  occupy  stropg  land  wbai  the 

ploughs 
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ploughs  ought  not  to  go  on  to  it,  and  arc  oflr  in  all  the 
burning  weather,  when  summer-fallowing  mint  take  its 
effcift,  whatever  that  efFeft  may  be.  In  the  above  course, 
there  are  three  crops  of  white  corn  in  seven  years,  two 
of  beans,  one  of  tares,  and  only  one  of  clover  ; so  that 
the  land  cannot  sicken  of  that  crop ; and  seven  crops  pro- 
ductive of  dung  enable  you  to  manure  both  tlve  beau 
/crops.  What  dung  does  a summer-fallow  give  i 

The  comnton  course  is, 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat  ; 

and  by  such  farmers  as  are  not  accurate  in  their  manage^ 
tnent,  on  the  land  inost  able  to  bear  it, 

5.  Oats. 

In  the  second  round,  beans  take  the  place  of  clover, 
and  the  wheat  after  them  equal.  Sui.h  fallows  as  are 
nearest  the  yards,  have  usually  a part  under  winter  tares, 
succeeded  by  a bastard  fallow ; and  the  barley  is  consi- 
dered as  the  worst  for  the  variation.  Now  and  then,  but 
not  common,  some  cole  for  sheep  feed,  in  which  case, 
oats  succeed  instead  of  barley. 

The  principal  variation  made  by  Mr.  Western  on 
this  system,  is  that  of  cultivating  a certain  breadth  of 
Swedish  turnip  and  Arabian  kale,  on  ridges,  in  the  Nor- 
thumberland method  : the  more  necessary  to  him  who 
has  a large  space  of  grass-land  in  hand,  and  keeps  a dock. 
Of  the  absolute  necessity  of  fellows  he  is  well  convinced ; 
and  the  variation  just  noted,  with  that  of  tares  and  cole 
for  sheep  feed  after  them,  he  considers  as  demanding  a 
great  strength  of  liorses,  as  well  as  an  unusual  plenty  of 
manure. 

At  Brackstead,  in  1784: 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Oats,  4.  Wheat. 

A small 
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A small  quantity  of  turnips  manured,  but  drawn : oats 
after  them  seldom  so  good  as  after  fallow  without  dung. 

On  the  red  sands  at  Wethersfield  : 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Red  or  white  clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

The  wheat  about  Witham  was  so  fine  in  1784,  that  I in- 
quired the  preparation,  and  was  informed,  that  all  the  great 
crops  succeeded  clover,  fed  quite  through  the  year  ; they 
find  that  fallow  is  a very  bad  preparation  for  wheat  ; the 
crops  are  weedy,  and  much  more  attacked  by  mildew : 
but  beans  and  pease  prepare  very  well. 

Captain  Luard,  at  Bishop’s  Wickham  : 


1.  Turnips,  90  acres. 

2.  Barley  and  oats,  90 

9.  Clover,  90 

4.  Wheat, 90 

3(i0 

Also  grass,  90 


450 

Mr.  Wright,  &c.  at  Hatfield  Peverel,  on  dry  land  : 


1.  Turnips, 

4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  or  oats. 

5.  Oats. 

3.  Seeds  one  year. 

' 

On  strong  wet  land : 

1.  Fallow, 

4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley, 

5.  Beans, 

S.  Clover, 

6.  Wheat. 

The  last  two  crops  added  by  some,  but  not  general. 

On  his  light  land  farm  at  Langford,  near  Maldon, 
Mr.  Charles  Wood: 

1.  Turnips,  or  cole  ; three-fourths  of  the  former 

drawn  for  cattle  or  sheep ; t 

2.  Oats,  the  land  not  suiting  barley  so  well } 

3.  Clov?r; 
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■ S.'  Clover  ; both  mown  and  Fed  ; 

4.  Wheat ; equally  good,  avhether  the  clover  mowit 

or  fed  ; 

and  here  stops  ; but  some  add,  • 

5.  Pease  or  oats. 

In  the  next  round,  a part  under  tares. 

Wr.  Jocelyn,  at  Pitsey,  the  old  course;  but  has 
some  under, 

1.  Fallow;  3.  Beans  or  pease,  hoed  twice} 

2.  Wheat ; 4.  Wheat. 

Drier  and  more  stony  sqiIs  'occur  at  Vange,  Fobbing, 
and  Stanford  le  Hope,  with  rabbits : sand  at  Muckingc, 
At  Stanford,  Mr.  Scratton’s  course  is, 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Barley,  oats,  or  tares,  os 

3.  Clover,  turnips  again.  ' ‘ ’ 

At  Bell-house,  in  Avely,  Sir  Thomas  Leonard';  < 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Qover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

At  StifFord,  Mr.  Button  has  a farm  called  Clay-tye, 
on  which  he  has  neither  manured  nor  fallowed  for  many 
years,  yet  the  crops  have  been  very  great. 

Mr.  Newman,  at  Hornchurch  ; 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

Clover  does  not  fail ; he  has,  besides,  substituted  white 
Dutch  in  several  fields ; means  to  keep  such  down  to 
grass  as  prove  produftive. 

A common  course  with  Mr.  T.  Pittman,  at  Bark- 
ing: 

1 . Potatoes ; 3.  Clover,  sown  in  April ; 

2.  Wheat  ; 4.  Wheat ; 

and  then  potatoes  again,  but  with  variation,  such  as  puN 

ting 
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ting  in  the  potatoes  on  the  clover,  which  yields  better 
crops  than  corn  stubbles. 

Mr.  Hatch,  at  Qaybury-hall : 

1.  Potatoes,  4.  Potatoes, 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Wheat ; 

3.  Clover, 

but  with  variations. 

Mr.  Walters,  at  Aldborough  Hatch  : 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Oats,  4.  Wheat ; 

and  rye  on  the  stubbles  fed  o6T  in  time  for  potatocss  or 
turnips.  No  fallows  in  this  vicinity,;  all  potatoes  or  tur> 
nips. 

Sir  Richard  Neave,  at  Dagnam-park,  has  a system 
of  his  own,  which,  according  to  the  bailiff’s  explanation, 
consists  in  making  three  or  four  crops  of  turnips,  pota- 
toes, aod  cabbages,  in  succession,  the  means  of  com- 
pletely cleaning  the  land ; and  when  clean,  and  in  great 
heart,  going  on  with  a more  common  succession,  in- 
cluding wheat,  oats,  tares,  and  clover;  and  which  sys- 
tem, mpring  from  field  to  field,  keeps  the  whole  farm 
in  heart  and  clean.  Tjie  tares  are  mown  for  spiling,  and 
the  land  ploughed  immediately  for  wheat,  and  clover 
sown  on  the  wheats  in  the  spring. 

At  Romford,  which  is  jn  extensive  parish : 

1.  Turnips;  3.  Clover;  if  ft  fails,  beans  ; 

2.  Bvley'i  4.  Wheat; 

but  with  many  variations. 

The  account  given  me  by  the  EarTof  St.  Vincent,  of 
his  course  of  crops,  had  strong  sense  in  it.  I cultivate 
wheat,  herUj/,  oats^  beansy  tarjs  for  soiling,  cole  for  feedittg, 
clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  Swedish  turnips  ; and  I intend 
caiiages  spring : ^t4  my  rule  <f  arrastgemetsi  is  so  to 

dispose 
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dispose  the  succession,  that  m two  crops  of  white  corn  come  to- 
gether ; for  the  rest,  the  crops  are  put  in  as  the  season,  and 
other  circumstances,  demand. 

Around  Ingatestone : 

1.  Turnips ; 

2.  Barley  or  oats ; 

3.  Clover : Lord  Petre’s  leases  forbid  mowing  twice ) 

4.  Wheat. 

If  the  clover  fails,  beans  or  pease  may  be  substituted,  if 
hoed  twice. 

Ongar  has  much  gravelly  loam,  and  the  same  course 
prevails  : on  heavy  land,  fallow  for  barley  or  for  wheat ; 
but  Mr.  Dyer  mentioned  here  and  there  an  instance  of 
oats  after  barley,  if  the  clover  fails ; and  even  wheat ; 
Mr.  Dyer  himself  makes  it  a rule  never  to  sow  wheat  on 
a fallow. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Ongar,  the  same  course ; and  if 
clover  fails,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  then  pease,  or 
beans,  or  tares,  feeding  the  last. 

On  the  clays  ofWarley,  Childerditch,  East  and  West 
Horndon,  Bulvan,  and  the  two  Ockcndons,  and  their 
vicinities : 

1.  Fallow,  1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  2.  Oats, 

3.  Clover,  3.  Clover, 

4.  Beans,  4.  Wheat; 

5.  Wheat ; 

and  in  both,  beans  follow  the  last  wheat,  in  some  cases, 
and  then  fallow  again. 

Lord  Petrs,  at  Thcrndon,  is  in  the  first  of  these  two 
courses. 

A course  that  has  been  praftised  by  Mr.  Freeman,  at 
Heron>gate : ' 

1.  Fallow  I ' ^ 2.  Wheat; 

3.  Clover 
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S.  Clover  and  ray-grass,  4.  Clover  continued  J 
fed;  S.  Oats  or  beans. 

Some  farmers  at  Dunton,  Mr.  Hand  informed  mc;* 
have  used  this  course  : 

1.  Fallow,  S.  Clover, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat; 

and  if  the  clover-lays,  from  mixture  with  other  seeds,  re- 
main more  than  one  year,  then  beans  after  the  wheat,  or 
on  the  lay,  and  fallow  after  the  beans.  If  beans  follovt 
the  wheat  in  any  case,  the  land  is  foul,  and  demands  a 
fallow,  though  18r.  an  acre  in  hoeing.  The  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Newman,  at  Ingrave,  fallowed,  land-ditched,  and 
limed  a field  for  wheat,  sowed  clover  on  it,  and  wheat  on 
that,  which,  in  1804,  yielded  130/.  from  ten  acres. 

Mr.  Bridge,  at  Buttsbury : 


1.  Fallow, 

4.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,' 

5.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover, 

Also, 

1.  Fallow, 

3.  Clover, 

2.  Oats, 

4.  Wheat; 

but  here  the  succeeding  fallow  has  some  tares  or  ryt  sown 
on  it  for  spring  food.  The  former  is  an  excellent  course. 

Mr.  Tabrum,  at  Margaretting  : , • 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover;  and  if  it  falls,  tares ; 

4.  Wheat ; and  if  the  land  then  is  cleany 

5.  Pease ; sometimes  beans.  Very  few  tufnips  { for 
though  the  soil  is  a sandy  loam,  yet  it  wants  draining,  i 

Mr.  Bramstone,  at  Skreens ; clay : 

1 1.  Fallow,  . 3.  Gloyer,etncem  eight  years'; 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

No  beans  or  pease.  In  the.  following  round|  the  red  do* 

ver 
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vcr  is  changed  for  white  clover  and  trefoil,  or  eke  tares  ; 
but  in  the  management  of  the  firmers,  tile  vicinity  of  the 
Roodings  is  marked  by  the  uncommon  course  of  that  dis- 
triifl:: 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  Barley  ; 

and  there  is  much  under  the  same  course  at  Shelley, 
Fifleld,  and  the  WilUngalls. 

On  strong  loam  on  clay,  Mr,  Mansfield,  at  Ongar* 
park,  near  Epping,  when  land  is  foul  with  couch,  &c. : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Oats,  for  one  round. 

In  some  cases,  and  several  of  his  fields  at  present : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Clover, 

2.  Wheat.  5.  Wheat ; 

3.  Oats, 

which,  though  his  land  be  well  ploughed,  well  laid,  well 
drained,  and  well  marled,  I should  not  have  cxpecled  to  ' 
find.  A more  general  course : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Oats,  4.  Wheat. 

Variations  to  make  the  clover  occur  only  once  in  five  or 
six  years. 

On  the  turnip  loams  about  Terling: 

1.  Turnips,  generally  drawn } 

2.  Oats  i 

3.  Clover  ; if  it  fails,  a bastard  fallow ; 

4.  Wheat ; 

but  on  the  strong  land  : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Clover,  or  bastard  fallow ; 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

. Shalford  and  Great  Bardfield — " The  most  approved 
husbandry  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  parish  of  Great 
Bardfield,  is  to  sow  the  wheat  stubbles  immediately  after 
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harvest  with  tares,  or  rye.  These  are  mowii,  or  fed  oSt 
in  the  spring,  and  the  land  dunged  and  prepared  for  tur- 
nips. Twice  hoed,  fed  off,  and  succeeded  ^ith  spring 
corn  with  clover.  The  young  clover  dunged,  mown  olr 
fed  off  as  best  suits,  and  sown  the  spring  following  with 
white  pease,  which  are  always  off  in  very  good  time  to 
admit  of  a proper  preparation  for  wheat  ; the  stubbles  of 
which  are  haulmed,  and  sown  with  tares  or  rye  in  course. 
Upon  the  heavy  lands  the  routine  of  crop  and  fallow  is  oc- 
casionally varied,  with  fallow,  barley,  clover,  wheat  j and 
dung  if  possible  upon  the  young  clovers*.’* 

This  is, 

1.  Tares  or  rye,  and  turnips;  4.  White  pease, 

2.  Barley  or  oats,  5.  Wheat. 

.“I.  Clover, 

“ The  following  system  is  the  praflice  of  a very  intelli- 
gent farmer  in  Avely,  viz.  wheat  stubbles  sown  with  tares 
tor  rye  for  spring  food,  then  dressed  with  raw  dung,  ten 
loads  to  the  acre,  ploughed  under  upon  four  yard  stitches, 
carrying  the  furrows  or  slices  about  ten  inches  wide.  The 
ground  is  then  planted  with  potatoes,  dibbling  the  seed  in 
upon  every  furrow,  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches  apart, 
and  about  four  inches  deep ; thus  forming  a square  of 
about  ten  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  costing  for 
cutting,  dibbling,  and  dropping  the  sets  about  8/.  per 
acre.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  plants  are  once 
hoed  and  moulded  up,  at  4/.  6d,  per  acre.  The  planting 
is  generally  finished  by  the  first  of  June  ; and  about  the 
first  of  November  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  ready  to  be  taken 
out  of  tire  ground,  which  operation  is  usually  performed 
with  a three  pronged  fork,  and  costs,  gathering  and  housing 
ihcluded,  about  40r.  per  acre.  The  average  produce  is 
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tstimated  at  six  tons,  and  reckoning  126lbs.  to  tht  cwt. 
will  equal  1 5, 1 20  lbs.  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  potatoe  land 
is  cleared,  and  properly  prepared,  which  ^ill  generally  be 
accomplished  by  the  middle  of  Notember,  white  hotspur 
pease  are  planted  for  podding,  for  the  London  market,  and 
are  usually  sold  in  the  field,  at  5/.  per  acre,  reserving  the 
haulm  or  straw  for  hay,  which  in  a favourable  season, 
makes  excellent  food  for  horses  or  cattle'.  The  pea  land 
is  then  well  cleaned  with  the  horse  hoe,  and  upon  once 
ploughing,  turnips  are  sown  ; and  just  before  the  yoUng 
plants  are  observed  to  be  cutting  the  ground,  the  field  re- 
ceives a light  top-dressing  of  soot,  ashes,  or  the  most  por- 
table manure  that  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  This 
dressing,  upon  frequent  trial,  has  been  found  to  have  had 
a very  good  efie(£f  in  preserving  the  infant  turnip  plant 
from  the  depredations  of  the  fly.  The  fumips  arc  gene- 
rally hoed  at  Sr.  per  acre,  fed  off  with  sheep,  and  succeed- 
ed with  oats  or  barley ; drilled  nine  inches  apart,  with 
Cook’s  machine,  requiring  for  seed  aboiit  four  bushels 
of  the  former,  and  three  bushels  of  the  latter,  and  each 
yielding  about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  A second  drilling 
takes  place  to  put  in  the  clover  seed,  which  is  generally 
deposited  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  corn,  ten 
pounds  to  the  acre  ; is  usually  dunged  when  young,  and 
is  always  observed  to  be  a stronger,  more  imiform,  and 
better  plant,  than  where  one-third  more  seed  is.sown  broad- 
cast to  the  acre.  Each  drilling  operation  for  grain  and 
seeds,  every  expense  included,  is  allowed  to  cost  9d.  per 
acre.  The  clover  stands  one  summer,  and  is  then  plough- 
ed under,  and  the  land  in  like  manner  is  drilled  with  wheat 
eight  pecks,  producing  upon  an  average,  twenty-four 
bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  stubbles  are  hauhned  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  and  then  sown  with  rye  or  tares  for 
spring  food } the  same  coarse  repeated. 

i;  ssKX.]  » « Dr. 
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“Firaf  year,pIoughing  tbewhcat 

stubbles,  sowing  am  harrow-  1 ^ 
■ng  in  the  tares  or  rye,  • 0 6 0 

Cleaning  an  J ploughing  the  tare 

or  rye  ground  for  potatoes,  0 5 G 
Filling,  cat  ting,  and  spreading 

the  dung,  - - , - 0 7 6 

Cutting,  dibbing,  aud  dropping 

the  potatoe  sets,  - - 0 8 0 

Hoeing  and  moulding  up  the 

plants,  - - - - 0 4 6 

Digging, gathering,  and  housing 

the  potatoes,  - - 2 0 0 

Cleaning,ploughing,and  sowing 
the  potatoe  land  with  hotspur 

■ pease,  - - - - 0 6 0 

Cleaning,  pUughing,  Iiorst- 

hoeing,  and  sowing  the  pea 

• land  witIF  turnips,  - 0 7 6 

First  cost  and  expense  of  ap[sly- 

ing  the  top-dressing,  - 1 ? C 

Hoeiiw  the  lurnipa,  - - O S O 

Flougning  and  preparing  for 
oats  or  barley,  - - 0 5 0 

Drilling  ditto,  - - -009 

Ditto  the  clover,  - - 0 0 9 

Filling,  carting,  and  spreading 
dung  upon  the  young  clover,  0 7 6 
Weeding  the  oats  or  barley,  0 10 
Harvesting  ditto,  - - 0 5 6 

Ploughing  the  dover-lay  for 
wheat,  - - - 0 5 0 

Driltihg  ditto,  - - -009 

Hoeing  and  weeding  ditto,  0 16 
Harvesting  ditto,  - - 0 5 6 

Flaulming  the  stubble  of  ditto,  0 2 0 
Thrashing  5 qrs.  of  barley,  at  tit. 

■ perqr.  - - - 0 10  0 

Ditto  of  3qrs.  of  wheat,  at  3r.  3d. 

per  qr.  . - . 0 9 9 

Se^  ofwheat,  2 bushels,  - OHO 
Ditto  of  tarley,  3 ditto,  - 0 9 0 

Ditto  of  turnips,  - - 0 10 

Ditto  of  pease,  4 bushels,  at  4i. 

per  bushel,  - - - 0 16  0 

pittooftaresorrye,‘i§busli.at.4(.0  12  6 
Ditto  of  clover,  lOlbs.  at4i/.pcrib.  O 3 4 
Ditto  of  potatoes,  SOOlba.  - 0 6 0 

yive  years’  rent,  at  1 2t.  per  acre,  3 0 0 
. Poors'  and  other  parish  rates,  at 
. 4s.  in  the  pound,  - . - 0 12  0 

Tithes,  great  and*  small,  at  St.  in 

• the  pound,  - - - 0 15  O 

Total  expenses,  - - IS  12  4 

Pro6t  in  5 years  per  acre,  to  co- 
ver the  interest  of  the  capital 
employed,  - - - 23  10  ST 

£.39  2 6 


Cr.  ' J I,  £ s-A 

First  year,  tares  or  rye 

for  spring'food,  I 10  O 
Ditto  15,120lbs  of  po- 
tatoes, at  a farthing’ 
a pound,  - 15  15  0 

Second  year,  hotspur 

pease,  - - 5 0 0 

Ditto,  turnips,  - 2 12  6’ 

Third  year,  barley  40 
bushels,  at  di.  per 
bushel,  - - 6 0 0 

Fourth  year,  clover,  1 13  O 
Fifth  year,  wheat  24 
bushels,  at  5s.  6/. 
per  bushel,  - 6 12  0 


£u3Q  2 a 


I 


£,39  2 6*” 
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The  importance  of  the  objeA  must  apologize  for  dwel- 
ling so  long  on  courses  of  crops ; and  let  me  remark,  that 
in  a statistical  view  of  the  kingdom,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
know  the  proportions  of  each  crop  that  is  sown,  it  can  be 
ascertained  by  a knowledge  of  the  courses,  alone.  An 
easy  calculation  gives  by  the  population  the  acres  of  wheat, 
and  knowing  this,  all  others  follow,  if  the  courses  are 
known. 


SECT.  IV. CROPS. 

As  there  is  no  predominant  course  pervading  the  whole 
county,  as  the  turnip  course  governs  in  Norfolk,  there  is 
no  motive  for  considering  these  in  any  particular  arrange- 
ment: it  is  as  well  to  begin  with  the  prince  of  all  grain  as 
with  any  other. 

WHEAT. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  information  received 
under  the  following  heads  : 


1.  Preparation, 

9.  Water-furrowing, 

TiUage, 

10.  Hoeing, 

Clover, 

11.  Mildew, 

Beans. 

12.  Smut, 

2.  Drilling, 

13.  Purples, 

3.  Dibbling, 

14.  Reaping  and  harvest. 

♦.  Depth, 

15.  Produce, 

5.  Seed, 

16.  Straw, 

6.  Steeping, 

17.  Stubbles, 

7.  Sort, 

18*  Grinding. 

8.  Time, 

TUlage. — On  the  poor  loams  on  day  about  Felstead, 

s2  they  ' 
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they  plonglj  the  fallows  for  wheat  (by  lease  three  tlean 
earths  and  a rove)  but  give  itibee.  Mr.  Fowke,  t>£  Duik> 
inow,  informed  me,  that  many  farmers  plough  those 
lands  siic  or  seven  times,  cvem  for  wheat.  . . 

At  Little  Leighs,  Mr.  Porter,  I found,  was  a friend 
to  fallowing  after  pease,  or  beaus,  as  an  excellent  prepa* 
ration  for  wheat,  and  answers  Well.  His  expression — we 
are  sure  of  wheat  if  we  fallow  after  pease  or  beans,  oh  hettvp 
land.  He  further  observed,  that  pease  were  congenial  to 
wheat,  and,  whatever  owing  to,  fallow  following,  does  not 
afFeft  the  peculiar  cause.  I report  the  opinion  without 
comment.  Ray-grass  just  the  contrary — it  works  the  land, 
and  wheat  very  haaardous  after  it. 

Mr.  Mil.fes,  the  very  intelligeftt  bailiff  to  Lord  PhTtiE, 
in  fallowing  for  wheat,  ploughs  up  the  stubble  before 
Christmas,  deep,  for  if  done  shallow  on  this  strung  sbil, 
and  a dry  spring  sets  in,  a proper  depth  canndt  be  got 
when  he  would  wish  it ; in  the  spring,  cross-ploughs  clean 
twice ; next  lays  up  on  to  ten-furrowed  stitches,  which 
being  split  but  again,  are  left. flat.  Then  plot^h  bStek 
again,  and  on  that  sow,  and  harrow  ui.  Sbihe  years  ago 
all  the  country  Was  iti  the  habit  of  putting  in  wheat  on  the 
four-furrowed  ridge,  and  some  still  retain  it,  bufin  gene- 
ral the  success  is  better  with  the  ten-furrowed  work. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hedingham,  has  scarified  pea  and  bean 
stubbles,  and  drilled  wheat  without  any  ploughing,  and 
never  had  better  crops.  • 

Mr.  MajenUiE  lias  found  it  generally  beneScul  in 
ploughing  clover  land  for  wheat,  to  sow  and  harrow  up 
every  day’s  work  to  the  plough,  as  rain  makes  it»  if  left  a 
hazardous  business. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  has  this  year  a field  of 
wheat  which  followed  beansi  a part  of  the  stubble  of 

which 
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which  was  not  ploughed  at  all,  and  this  the  best  crop  he 
grew  this  year. 

In  Foulness  they  sometimes  give  the  clover  lays  a has* 
Iturd  fallow  for  wheat  after  mowing  one  crop,  and  it  ofteri 
succeeds  welL  They  sow  an4  finish  every  day’s  plougliingj 
never  venturing  to  wait  for  a stale  fun  ow. 

Mr.  Newman,  of  Hornchurch,  last  year  put  in  wheat 
on  a bean  stubble  without  any  ploughing,  and  the  success 
was  great ; the  crop  far  better  than  the  land  in  cornmon 
management  was  adapted  to  produce.  N?  drills  al)  hia 
com. 

About  Hallingbury,  in  the  Rooding  distrift  (I  cannot 
admit  any  adjoining  parish  to  be  out  of  it,  where  the  course 
is  crop  and  fallow),  they  formerly  put  in  their  wheat  under 
furrow  in  reversing  the  ridge ; there  are  many  now  who 
put  it  in  as  barley,  sprain  half,  and  broad-cast  half  to  har- 
row in : this  appears  not  to  be  a wise  change  on  wet  heavy 
land,  on  which  the  clearer  and  more  defined  the  ridge,  the 
drier  will  be  the  soil.  Clover-lays  they  plough  on  the 
stitch,  and  harrow  in  the  seed. 

Mr.  Ambkose,  of  Copdock,  drills  most  of  his  wheat  at 
nine  inches  on  clover  : he  ploughs  from  new  Michaelma$ 
to  the  middle  of  November,  and  rolls  and  harrows  di- 
refUy,  and  drills,  then  harrows,  and  leaves  it  rolled  down, 
with  a belly  roller  which  covers  two  half  stitches,  the 
horses  in  every  operation  walking  only  in  the  furrows. 

Mr.  Hardv,  at  Bradfield,  has  this  yem:  a very  ijne  field 
of  wheat,  which  underwent  two  preparations.  The  whole 
was  clover ; part  of  it  was  whpt  is  called  cased,  in  June^ 
that  is,  made  abaftard-fallow}  Umfisred>  as  they  call  jt  in 
Norfolk  i and  the  qpc.rgtj()i)s  of  this  casing  were,  first  to 
clean  plough  it  shallow j then  it  was  roy^  across;  then 
atitebed  up,  and  ploughed  once  more.  The  rest  of  the 
^Id  was  left  untouched,  and  at  seed  tutie  ploughed  whole 
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stubble  once  ploughed  clean,  and  ribbled  across,  with  a 
scuffler  of  seven  shares,  which  made  good  work,  and  left 
the  weeds  exposed  to  die  in  the  sun  : three  horses  did  four 
acres  a day. 

In  the  parish  of  Wimbish,  between  Thaxtead  and  Wal- 
den, I observed  the  clover-land  wheat  putting  in,  in  a way 
quite  hew  to  me:  the  clover  had  been  sown  with  barley 
on  four-furrowed  ridges,  harrowed  down;  and  they  were 
now  ploughing  these  old  ridges  again  on  to  the  ridge  by 
reversing  them,  the  seedsman  spraining  the  seed  before 
the  plough  on  the  clover  to  be  huried  under  furrow,  and 
the  ploughs  going  four  inches  deep.  A roller  follows,  to 
flatten  down  the  crowns  of  the  ridges:  ten  or  twelve  inches 
of  unploughed  land  remained  under  the  centra  of  each 
ridge.  This  is  a common  method  in  this  parish,  on  wet 
heavy  land:  two  bushels  and  a half  of  seed  per  acre. 

“ An  expteriinent  has  lately  been  made  by  a very  intel- 
ligent and  liberal  gentleman  at  Radwinter,  in  sowing  his 
clover  lays  with  wheat,  in  the  following  manner:  > 

“ Through  the  greater  part  of  this  distrift  the  land  is 
usually  ploughed  into  four-furrow  ridges,  as  well  for  oats  or 
barley,  as  for, winter  corn.  The  furrows  between  the 
ridges  are  left  strongly  marked  upon  the  clover  lay,  and  in 
the  present  instance,  are  sown  or  springed  with  wheat : 
two  furrows  are  then  nicely  ploughed,  covering  the  wheat, 
and  thus  forming  the  top  of  a new  four-furrow  ridge. 
•The  open  or  last  made  furrows  are  then  sown,  and  two 
furrows  or  slices  arc  added  to  each  ridge,  leaving  a small 
comb  or  balk,  which  is  also  sown  and  split  down  with  a 
double  breasted  plough,  casting  an  equal  quantity  of 
mould  to  the  right  and  left,  thus  linishing  the  ploughing 
operation  and  shutting  the  ridges  completely  up.  Th« 
field  is  then  closely  rolled  down  with  a roller,  which  is 
swelled  out  in  the  middle,  and  properly  construftod  to 
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Operate  equally  upon  the  higher  and  lower  parts  of  tho 
four-farrow  ridges. 

" From  this  management  the  wheat  is  .supposed  to  d<> 
rive  an  immediate  advantage  front  tlie  manure  which  laid 
upcm  the  surface  of  the  clover  lay  t ^ttd  although  the  crops 
have  been  very  luxuriant,  and  tba.t  the  wil  is  of  a loose 
and  hollow  nature,  fbe  wheat  has  hitherto  been  exempt 
{rom  the  blight,  nor  is  it  but  in  a very  slight  degree  lia^ 
bleto  lodge  or  subjeft  to  be  root-fallen.  It  may  be  proper 
further  to  obserre,  that  the  ploughing  should  be  performed 
in  the  mo^  masterly  manner,  of  a uniform  depth,  and  as 
fleet  as  possible,  so  as  to  plough  the  land  pcrfefUy  clean*.” 

Ckvtr. — In  Seflion  xii.  of  this  .Chapter,  the  question  of 
mowing  or  feeding  being  better  as  a preparation  for  wheat, 
is  particularly  considered : and  there  it  appears  that  through- 
out the  county  there  is  a general  prejudice  against  mowing : 
more  general  I believe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  this  with  scarcely  any  distinflion  of  soil. 

' J • • • ' 

Seam. — ^Mr.  Saville,  of  Bocklng,  is  of  opinion  that 
wheat  after  beans  is,  on  the  whole,  pot  quite  so  good  as 
after  clover. 

Mr.  Dines,  of  Snorum,  cases  his  bean  stubbles  for 
wheat  as  often  as  the  season  will  permit,  and  coiKeives 
this  tillage  necessary  on  account  of  the  white  slug,  which  /. 
is  apt  to  be  mischievous  to  the  wheat  on  these  stubbles,  if 
not  thoroughly  disturbed. 

Mr.  Miles,  the  very  intelligent  bailiff  of  Lord  Petrp, 
is  convinced  that  there  is  no  better  husbandry  than  to  fna- 
nure  for  beans,  and  then  take  wheat. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Langenhoe,  always  cases  his  bean  land, 
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jthat  Is,  stirring  it  well,  for  wheat,  and  gets  good  crops, 
fispecially  when  he  takes  two  crops  of  beans  in  successloo, 
^nd  hoeing  both  weU.  He  has  several  times  tried  to  get 
.wheat  on  faUotvs  ; but  though  the  land  is  strong  and  heavy, 
he  never  succeeded  well,  and  therefore  gave  up  the  prac- 
lice ; the  crop  never  was  answerable  to  its  appearance- 

'JThe  best  wheats  at  BraiwcU,  in  Mr.  Sturoeom’s  opini- 
(pn,  arc  those  which  follow  beans  thit  were  fallowed  fort 
next,  those  on  clover  lays } and  lastly,  09  the  beans  that 
succeeded  wheat. 

Mr.  Prentic  E,  at  Priulewell,  in  Rochford  hundred, 
£nds  the  wheat  after  duver  better  than  after  beans. 

Mr.  Knappisic,  at  Shoebury,  6nds  the  bean  wheat  as 
good  as  that  after  clover ; and  that  after  tares  also ; and 
if  these  are  fed  and  the  land  cased,  they  are  sure  of  wheat. 

Dr.  Asplim,  at  Little  Wakering,  finds  the  wheat  after 
beans  to  the  full  as  good  as  after  clover  *,  but  generally  in 
the  country  he  does  not  think  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Vassal,  of  Eastwood,  in  a course  of  seven  years 
admits  no  beans,  and  the  reason  he  assigns,  is  the  mildew 
attacking  bte  sown  crops  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Bridge,  of  Buttsbury,  approves  much  of  beans  as 
a preparation  for  wheat;  he  has  had  his  best  wdicats  after 
beans  but  note.-.he  is  3 clean  and  excellent  farmer,  and 
I saw  a bean  stubble  there  in  Odober,  so  clean  as  to  do 
him  credit. 

Mr.  Tasrum,  of  Margaretting,  gets  as  good  wheat 
after  tares  as^after  clover. 

Mr.  Strutt,  at  Terling,  gets  good  wheat  after  tares; 
but  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  after  clover. 

Mr.  Bennet  Hawes,  in  Mersea  Island,  has  manured 
his  clover  lays  for  beans,  and  then  taken  wheat,  and  suc- 
ceeded letter  than  with  wheat  on  clover ; but  it  is  not 
much  pradised. 

^r  SPERLtNG,  of  Maplestead,  finds  that  beans  being  a 
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y;ood  or  indifferent  preparation  for  wheat,  depends  not  only 
on  the  crop  being  kept  pcrfeftly  dean,  but  also  on  the 
stubble  being  well  worked  to  make  seed  weeds  vegetate ; 
he  goes  over  them  cross  and  cross,  with  the  nidget,  often 
enough  to  work  it  fine,  and  harrowing  in  every  diredion  ; 
then  he  leaves  it  long  enough  for  all  seeds  to  grow  which 
arc  turned  in  by  the  seed  earth,  and  a furrow,  whole  at 
bottom,  brought  up  for  dibbling,  or  otherwise  putting  in 
the  wheat  seed.  But  the  clover-lay  wheat  is  better  than 
that  after  beans,  which  is  liable  to  the  slug ; and  for  this 
reason  he  is  careful  to  preserve  his  rooks. 

At  Toppesfield,  the  best  wheat  is  after  clover,  and  yet 
Mr.  Ely  has  occasionally  hoed  his  beans  four,  and  even 
five  times  ; but  the  wheat  after  beans  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  comes 'at  the  end  of  the  course,  in 
which  the  dung  goes  on  at  the  beginning  for  barley. 
Wheat  after  beans,  however,  is  not  general : it  is  only  on 
their  best  lands  ; the  poor  wet  hills  will  not  do  for  this 
husbandry. 

The  culture  of  beans  about  Kelvedon,  is  carried  on,  in 
, some  respedls,  to  great  perfeftion.  They  plough  the  wheat 
stubbles  intended  for  this  crop  before  Christmas,  laying 
up  the  land  in  two-bout  ridges,  and  after  the  frosts, 
dibble  in  the  beans  at  once  without  further  tillage  : they 
have  three  rows  on  a ridge,  and  dibble  seven  inches  from 
hole  to  hole,  putting  two  or  three  beans  in  a hole ; two 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  } planting,  5/.  They  hand-hoe 
well,  and  also  the  bean  stubble,  if  at  all  foul:  three 
quarters  and  an  half  to  five  a general  crop,  three  and  an 
half  more  common  without  manure,  which  is  not  given 
so  often  as  it  ought  to  be. 

About  Kelvedon,  they  plough  once  for  wheat,  throwing 
three  ridges  together : first  they  strike  off  a bout  from 
the  centre  ridge,  and  then  gather  the  three  together. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  PooLE'T  assured  me  that  they  get  better  wheat  after 
beans  than  after  a fallow,  or  even  than  after  clover. 

Several  years  past  I found  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Wimbish, 
making  a very  considerable  improvement;  he  had  for  some 
years  thought,  that  the  spirit  of  fallowing  was  not  in  this 
country  attended  by  eftedb  adequate  to  the  exertions  made, 
which  induced  him  to  try  beans,  with  particular  attention 
to  mark  the  result ; his  experiments  were  so  satisfactory, 
that  he  every  year  increased  the  quantity;  from  four  acres  to 
twelve,  to  twenty-five,  to  forty,  to  sixty  acres,  as  he  became 
gradually  convinced  that  he  not  only  gained  a produce  of 
itself  very  valuable,  but  at  the  same  time  prepared  for 
wheat  with  a success  perfc^y  to  his  satisfaflion.  His 
crops  of  beans  this  year  are  very  good  ; and  I thought  his 
wheat,  which  succeeded  the  last  year  s crop,  equal  to  the 
best  on  a faHow  preparation.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
horse-bean  much  exceeds  all  other  sorts,  because,  growing 
vastly  higher  (even  to  eight  feet),  it  covers  the  land  more. 

Having  applied  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  further  remarks, 
I had  the  following  note  of  hk  present  opinion : 

“ 1 do  still  continue  the  cultivation  of  beans  to  a certain 
degree,  but  not  on  so  large  a scale  as  formerly;  the  greater 
part  of  my  arable  lands  have  been  planted  with  them  once, 
and  some  parts  twice  and  thrice : the  result  is,  that  they 
do  not  produce  so  well  the  second  and  third  time  (even 
although  the  same  care  and  expense  is  incurred),  as  on  the 
first  time  of  planting  them  upon  the  same  land  ; therefore, 
I conclude  my  soil  is  not  altogether  adapted  to  a regular 
rotation  of  bean  crops,  as  a substitute  for  fallow,  bitt 
will  do  occasionally  very  well ; and  what  confirms  me  in 
that  belief  is,  the  land  is  left  much  more  foul  after  tht 
eecond  and  third  trial  on  the  same  land,  than  it  was  on 
the  first. 
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My  present  praifticc  is  on  eij^ht  or  twelve  farrow  land, 
to  sow  three  and  an  half  or  four  bushejs  of  beans  under 
furrow,  with  a view  to  get  a thick  plant  to  cover  the  ground 
as  much  as  possible.  The  tenacity  of  my  soil  not  admits 
ting,  in  wet  seasons,  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  so  complete  a 
manner  as  drier  soil  will,  npr  always  sufficiently  to  keep  tho 
land  free  from  weeds,  I therefore  use  it  very  little.  I tarn 
in  sheep  } not  hungry  folding  sheep,  they  will  eat  and 
destroy  the  plant ; but  fattening  sheep,  when  the  land  is 
dry  enough  to  bear  them  in  the  day  time,  and  take  them 
off  at  evening : they  eat  out  the  weeds,  and  do  not  injure 
the  plant ; and  I find  at  harvest,  the  land  as  clean  from 
weeds  as  if  it  had  been  hoed,  in  the  imperfeff  manner 
my  land  admits  of,  I have  a substitute  for  fallow,  which 
I better  approve  of  than  growing  beans,  and  is  attended 
with  less  expense  ; I mean  tares  sown  on  land  previously 
dunged,  at  equal  distances  of  time  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  by  which  mode  tares  may  be  had  to  succeed 
winter  tares  sown  in  the  autumn,  till  Michaeiinas.  Early 
in  the  spring,  I commence  that  operation  with  winter 
tares,  and  continue  it  at  intervals  till  April,  but  after 
that  period,  spring  tares  till  Midsummer.  Part  of  the  tares 
are  cut  and  carted  to  the  farm-yard,  part  are  hurdled  off 
and  sheep  put  on  them,  giving  a small  piece  every  day,  al- 
lowing the  sheep  to  fall  back  on  the  cleared  land,  as  is 
the  usual  mode  of  eating  off  turnips ; little  of  the  tares  arc 
left,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  folded.  Sheep  will,  I £nd, 
fatten  faster  in  this  manner  than  on  either  grass  or  clover; 
the  land  is  left  without  a weed  on  it,  and  may  be  sown  cither 
with  wheat  in  one  ploughing,  or  barley  in  the  spring,  winter 
fallowed  or  not  as  thought  best.  I do  not  know  if  this 
system  k new  on  light  land,  but  I think  it  so  on  heavy 
land,  which  I believe  is  equally  advantageous. 
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**  I am  not  !n  the  Rt>Odings«  consec^uently  am  not  abk 
to  giVd  a tatisfaAory  opinicm  on  the  subject  of  your  <}iks^ 
tion ; but  if  I may  be  allowed  to  give  a speculative  one,  T 
Would  say, 

1.  Fallow,  5.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Tares, 

3.  Clover,  7.  Barley  or  wheat ; 

4.  Beans, 

is  prolonging  the  course  further  than  I think  the  land 
will  bear,  sO  as  tb  give  advantage  to  the  farmer.  I admit. 
Was  it  not  so,  beans  occurring  once  in  six  years  only,  might 
do,  at  least  on  one  Or  two  suds  courses,  but  I entertain 
a doubt  if  it  would  beyond  it.  This  my  opinion  is  founded 
on  experience  on  my  own  lands,  which  are  said  to  be 
Bomewbat  similar  tt>,  but  I believe  not  so  strong  a soil  as, 
the  Rooding  Itnds ; therefore  I should  stop  after  No.  5. 
Wheat,  and  begin,  and  vary  the  next  course  to,  . . 

1.  Fallow,  . 3.  Tares,  • 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat ; » i ; . . 1 

and  then  ;^ain  for  the  third  course  : n.  .’  •Ir  < ; 

1.  Fallow,  . • ' ; ...  t . ■ 

2.  Wheat, 

8.  Clover,  ’ . . . . 

4.  Black  oats,  huTowed  in  on  one  ploughing.  I think' 
either  of  the  latter  courses  to  be  a better  mode  of  cultiuv, 
on  heavy,  strong,  clay  lands,  than  the  former.  I know 
you  will  say,  oatb  exhaust } but  thOy  will  precede  a fal- 
low, and  are  a certain  crop  so  piaated. 

“ On  wet  heavy  clay  and  strong  lands,  such  as  we  are 
Speaking  of,  I should  prefer  the  sowing  clover  on  wheat 
rather  than  on  barley : the  former  it  never  injures,  the 
latter  often:  it  succeeds  equally  well,  and  sometimes 
better ; and  by  leaving  the  stubble  on  tlw  land  till  the 
spring,  and  till  foa  aft  secure  of  frost,  and  then  take  it 
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it  gives  feed  at  least  a fortnight  sooner  than  on  kirlef 
'lands,  which  advantage  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be 
understood  by  every  pradtical  farmer. 

“ The  manure  in  either  course  to  be  laid  on  for  the 
beans,  tares,  and  clover.” 

In  Foulness,  the  best  wheat  after  beans. 

DRILLING. 

i 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Ardleigh,  who  has  been  many 
years  a driller,  first  at  nine  inches,  and  then  at 
twelve,  has  for  three  years  past  made  some  experiments 
at  eighteen  with  the  wheat  called  Egyptian^  and  he  has 
in  these  three  years  had  greater  crops  from  eighteen  than 
from  nine  or  twelve.  I viewed  a field  of  his  of  ten  acres 
of  this  wheat,  which  was  very  clean,  and  carried  an  aps- 
pearance  of  being  very  produflive : he  guesses  the  crop 
at  five  or  six  quartets  per  acre. 

I viewed  also  on  his  farm  a very  noble  crop  of  common 
wheat  at  twelve  inches,  which,  though  strong  in  the  strawy 
was  down,  but  not  fiat  to  the  ground  as  thicker  crops 
would  have  been. 

Mr.  Coker,  at  Borely,  drills  all  his  wheat  at  nine 
inches,  two  bushels  per  acre  i hoes  it  with  a shim,  drawn 
. by  an  ass. 

Mr.BAWTREE,  at  St.  Osyth,  has  drilled  as  far  as  66  acres 
in  a year,  putting  in  nine  rows  on  eight  furrows;  crops 
about  equal  to  broad.cast. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  of  Bradwell,  who  has  lately  ordered  a 
- drill  machine,  the  same  as  Mr.  Ketcher’s,  from  a Suf- 
folk one,  had  wheat  broad-cast  this  year,  on  clover  fed 
■ with  hogs,  and  his  neighbour’s,  drilled  on  a pea  etch  casedt 
Was.  a better  crop.  . 

Mr.  JMswuan,  at- Hornchurch,  drills  all  his  wheat. at 
. nine 
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nine  and  twelve  inches,  but  prefers  the  latter,  because 
easier  cleaned ; and  if  there  are  any  impediments  of  clods, 
&c.  it  is  easier  drilled.  He  uses  a horse-hoe  of  his  own, 
and  this  operation  can  hardly  be  done  too  soon ; he  cuts 
only  the  surface,  as  he  does  not  approve  of  loosening  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow. 


DIBBLING. 

The  practice  is  not  uncommon  at  the  Bclchamps. 

I saw  some  very  fine  crops  of  Mr.  Long’s,  one  row  on  a 
fiag,  and  so  cleaaas  to  do  him  credit. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  at  Cogge^hall,  has  an  high  opini- 
on of  it  from  long  praftice : the  treading  the  land  gets  in 
the  operation  gives  a firm  growth,  it  stands  stiff. 

Mr.  R.  Taber,  at  Beerchurch,  in  the  Colchester  dis- 
trifl,  dibbled  much  wheat,  and  generally  succeeded  with 
it  better  than  with  broad-cast  crops,  finding  it  less  subjeft 
to  be  root-fallen. 

■ At  Layer  dc  la  Haye  they  have  an  high  opinion  of  the 
praftice;  but  have  found  the  dropping  done  so  badly,  as' 
to  lessen  the  quantity  which  would  otherwise  be  thus 
put  in. 

Mr.  Saville,  at  Booking,  introduced  this  husbandry; 
he  had  some  weavers  instrudled  in  it,  who  learning  it 
readily,  and  earning  good  wages,  his  farm  labourers  ap- 
plied for  the  same  employment,  which  was  readily  com- 
plied with.  The  poverty  occasioned  by  the  decline  of  the 
manufafhire,  was  his  inducement ; and  the  same  motive 
has  kept  him  in  the  praftice,  notwithstanding  the  evil  of 
careless  droppers.  He  has  thus  put  in  as  far  as  130  acres 
in  one  year : indeed  he  dib’ules  his  whole  crop ; last  year 
above  80  acres ; and  pays  IOj-.  an  acre  for  it.  The  prac- 
tice has  spread  much. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Rochford-hall,  has  dibbled  wheat, 

and 
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and  rather  holds  it  to  be  a good  praflice,  execpt  for  ihS  . 
rxpensct  which  was  a guinea  pc  r acre : some  Suffolk 
men  did  it  at  12a  ; but  their  earnings  were  insufficient. 

On  clover  the  crop  was  good,  but  not  eqnally  so  on  a bean 
etci. 

Dibbling  practised  by  Mr.  Hawes  and  others  in  Mer.' 
sea  Island. 

“ Relative  to  the  mischief  of  dibbling  wheat  in  wet 
lands,  I am  quite  confirmed  in  j and  from  experience,  to 
my  cost.  I am  of  opinion  it  will  never  answer  in  wet  te- 
nacious soils  ; the  dibble  forms  such  a pan  for  the  water, 
that  the  seed  perishes,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fill 
these  holes  in  such  soils,  though  harrowed  ever  so  often  y 
these  objections  however,  by  no  means  apply  to  light  loose 
soils,  where  it  may  answer  extremely  well,  and  is  certainly 
Carried  to  great  perfedlion  in  some  parts  of  Suffolk*.” 

Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Burnham,  lias  dibbled  340  acres 
in  one  year. 

Mr.  Ketches,  at  Burnham,  is  a warm  advocate  for 
dibbling  wheat : this  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  of  all 
modes  of  putting  this  crop  in  on  a clover-lay.  He  has 
always  found  it  to  beat  sf  ringed  wheat ; that  which  is  sown 
by  hand  in  the  furrow,  and  covered  by  the  plough : in  one 
year  six  bushels  an  acre  by  measure.  It  was  with  much 
pleasure  I walked  over  several  of  lus  dibbled  stubbles, 
which  were  of  a cleanness  that  did  his  husbandry  credit. 

“ Dibbling  has  very  lately  been  introduced  amongst  us 
from  Norfolk.  We  had  last  year  no  less  tiian  six  or  seven 
examples  of  it  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  first  I shall 
mention  was  in  the  parish  of  Toppesfield,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  this  place. 

“ A clover-lay,  wliich  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 


* Mr.  V.'ErTERN  to  Sir  }.  StNciAiR,  Bart. 
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1795  had  been  fed  and  seeded,  was  in  the  month  of  Ofto- 
bcr  ploughed  into  four-ridge  stitches.  Two  acres  of  it 
Were  rolled  and  wheat  dibbled  in,  one  acre  with  the  com- 
mon white  rivets,  about  three  pecks,  and  one  acre  with 
American  small  red  wheat,  about  two  pecks.  The  rest  of  the 
field,  containing  nearly  three  acres,  was  sown  broad-cast  at 
the  rate  of  two  bushels  and  a half  an  acre.  The  dibbling 
Was  performed  by  a man  from  Norfolk,  well  versed  in  the 
business,  and  his  two  boys.  The  manner  was  this : he 
went  backwards  with  two  neat  iron  dibbles,  one  in  the 
right  hand,  the  other  in  the  left,  punching  holes  on  the 
middle  of  the  flag  or  turned  up  earth  of  every  furrow, 
about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  in  the  line  of  the 
stitches  six  or  eight  inches  asunder.  The  boys  followed 
him,  but  with  their  faces  towards  his,  and  consequently 
going  forwards.  They  dropped  into  every  hole  two,  three, 
or  four  grains,  as  it  might  happen ; but  three  was  deemed 
the  propercst  number.  They  did  about  half  an  acre  a day, 
and  were  allowed  ten  shillings  an  acre.  The  dibbling 
being  thus  finished,  a pair  of  harrows  were  drawn  up  and 
down  the  stitches,  to  fill  up  the  holes  with  mould,  bury 
the  grain,  and  complete  the  work ; except  drawing  and 
making  the  water-furrows,  which  was  done  afterwards 
when  most  convenient. 

“ I should  have  before  observed,  that  the  rest  of  the 
field  was  also  sown,  partly  witli  the  same  rivets,  and  partly 
with  the  same  American  red  small  wheat  as  the  twodibbled 
trcres  each  respeftively.  The  American  wheat  was  bought 
at  12/.  a bushel,  and  the  rivets  may  be  estimated  at  11/. 
6d.  The  broad-cast  expense  of  sowing,  I set  at  a shilling 
an  acre. 

“ During  the  winter  the  broad-cast  had  vastly  the  ad- 
vantage, it  well  covering  the  ground  and  being  flourishing 
and  vigorous.  The  dibbled,  on  the  contrary,  made  a 
• e«»ex.3  shabby 
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shabby  appearance,  and  was  a siibje£l  of  no  little  plea-* 
samry  and  merriment  to  the  neighbouring  farmers.  This 
discouraging  contrast  continued  till  March  ; during  thaC 
mouth,  and  part  of  April,  it  was  hoed  twice  over  at  4r.  an 
acre  each  time.  It  now  soon  got  the  start  of  its  broad-cast 
neighbour,  and  kept  it  ever  after.  Its  blade  was  scarcely 
like  the  common  blade  of  wlieat,  but  broad  ami  vigorous, 
resembling  the  flags  in  a river.  When  it  shot  into  the  ear 
the  superiority,  both  in  the  rivets  and  the  small,  was  strik- 
ing. Each  ear  on  an  average  contained  a fourth  part 
greater  number  of  grains  than  the  undibbled,  and  was  also 
much  more  uniform,  with  scarcely  any  under  ears  at  all. 
The  small  wheat,  both  dibbled  and  broad-cast,  was  kindly, 
and  free  from  any  kind  of  ilisorder ; the  rivets  were  some- 
what injured  by  the  red  gum,  as  our  farmers  call  it,  and 
still  more  by  mildew  ; the  dibbled  the  most  so,  as  being 
greener  and  more  vigorous. 

“ When  thrashed,  the  dibbled  smaU  wheat  produced 
cxa<niyflve  quarters  the  .icre,  each  bushel  weighing  6 libs, 
the  eight  gallons  Winchester  measure  ; the  broad-cast  as 
precisely  four  quarters,  weighing  only  60 lbs.  the  bushel. 
The  dibbled  ri\  cts  yielded  four  quarters  seven  bushels ; 
the  broad-cast  only  four  quarters;  but  neither  of  them  were 
weighed  ; though  I am  inclined  to  think  the  broad-cast 
was  the  heavier,  as  having  been  the  least  damaged  by  the 
red  gum  and  mildew.  Thus  stand  their  comparative  quan- 
tities and  qualities. 

“ The  expenses  and  profits  of  the  dibbled  and  broad- 
cast soiall  wheat  may  be  stated  each  respeflively  as  follows: 
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broad-cast. 

S. 

d. 

£■ 

X. 

d. 

Expense. 

Seed,  2|  bushels  at 

10 

0 

1 

12j-.  per  bushel. 

11 

0 

Produce. 

Sowing 

4 qrs.  at  2/.  16r.  a qr 

,.  0 

1 

P. 

I 

..  11 

4 

0 

Balance  . 

. £-9 

13 

0 

DIBBLED. 

Expense. 

Seed,  2 pecks,  

;C-0 

6 

Dibbling,  

...  0 

10 

> 1 

4 

0 

Twice  hoeing,  

...  0 

8 

0 J 

Produce. 

5 qrs 

. 14 

0 

01 

■ 14 

A 

G 

1 lb.  a bus.  over  weight  0 

4 

6 J 

Balance  13  0 fi 

“ From  this  deduft  the  former  balance,  and  there 
remains  in  favour  of  the  dibbled  wheat  3/.  Is.  6d. 

The  difference  with  respe6l  to  the  rivets  was  certain- 
ly not  so  great ; the  excess  of  the  dibbled  over  the  broad- 
cast was  not  equal,  and  the  quality  likewise  somewhat 
inferior ; but  the  precise  balance  I leave  to  be  struck  by 
the  reader,  should  he  chusc  to  make  the  requisite  calcula- 
tions. I cannot,  however,  omit  to  observe,  that  had  the 
rivets  been  as  sound  and  free  from  disease  as  the  small, 
the  difference  would  most  probably  have  been  great,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  the  number  of  stems  or  plants  in 
the  latter  was  not  so  full  and  complete  as  in  the  former. 

“ I am  not  perfeftly  sure  that  the  season  was  not  pecu- 
liarly favourable  with  respeft  to  the  dibbled  small  wheat ; 
the  presumption  however  in  behalf  of  the  praftice  ap- 
peared so  fair,  that  I have  this  year  persuaded  the  same 
persons  to  adopt  the  mode  to  a larger  extent,  and  instead 
of  only  two  acres,  they  have  planted  twenty  in  this  wayj 
ten  a clover-lay,  and  ten  after  barley. 
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But  tlie  wl;olc  of  the  affair  appeared  so  simple  and 
easy,  that  it  tyas  not  thought  worth  the  while  to  send  foif 
men  frojrr  Norfolk,  but  women  and  children,  girls  and 
boys  indifferently,  and  of  all  ages  from  seven  to  twenty, 
were  employed;  nor  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  having  well-turned  iron-dibbles,  like  those 
of  the  Norfolk  dibbler,  but  mere  sharpened  sticks  of 
scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter  were  used,  shaped  as  the 
fancy  or  skill  of  each  ttidividual  direfled.  They  w’ere  all 
at  first  extremely  awkward,  both  in  making  the  holes 
and  in  dropping  ii\  the  grains.  The  holes  were  punched 
irregularly,  ip  depth  as  well  as  in  lineal  diredlion ; some 
were  scarce  an  inch  deep,  some  four  or  five;  sometimes  only 
one  grain,  or  perhaps  none  was  cast  into  a hole ; sometimes 
eight  or  ten  ; and  not  unfrcquently  many  were  scattered 
whete  there  w^s  no,  hole  at  all.  By  repeatedly  dire^bng 
and  shewing  them,  however,  they  soon  acquired  no  incon- 
siderable dexterity ; they  were  paid  at  the  rat^  of  9>r.  an 
acre,  and  those  who  at  first  could  hardly  e^fn  3^f,  a,-4?y,, 
at  length  easily  earned  IQd.  Nope  of  thept  us,e4,  two 
dibbles,  like  the  Norfolk  man,  but  only  one,  wni.etimes 
the  safne  person  both  malting  the  hole*  and  dropping  in 
the  grain.^  These  were  tl>e  mpst  dexterous,  and  their 
earnings  were  pf  course  the  largest.  Others  made  th,e 
Itples,  and  a little  girl  or  boy  followed  putting  in  the  see4. 
'^'he  pfovjous  rohing  apd  the  subsequent  harrowing,  the 
same  a{s.4^cribc4  u?  the  instance  of  last  yeat;. 

“ Abput  three  pecks  and  a half  was  judged  the  prppcrest 
quantity  of  scc4  per  apre,  apd  it  has  now,  the  15th  of 
December,  been  cpipe  up  t>,tremely  well  this  fortnight, 
more  regularly  and  in  fuller  plant  than  that  of  last  year-, 
I am  afraid  to  indulge  too  sanguipe  expefitations,  but  all 
hitherto  promises  well. — Oflobcr,  1797.  Some  of  the 
clover-land  dibbled  wheat  has  bem  thrashed,  and  therp, 
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Already  appears  satisfadtory  evidence  that  the  produce  will 
be  at  least  five  quarters  an  acre 

“ A gentleinan  in  the  parish  of  Wethersfield  has 
made  experiments  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  he  gives 
me  the  following  information  ; ‘ I dibbled  in  upon  three 
acres  of  fed  clover-lay  seven  pecks  of  wheat,  which  pro- 
duced sixteen  quarters  three  bushels,  each  bushel  weighing 
sixty-four  pounds.  It  was  twice  hoed,  at  per  acre  each 
time.  The  straw  was  the  stoutest  I ever  saw.  I a n not 
able  to  inform  you  whether  the  product  be  niofe  of  less 
than  that  sown  in  the  common  wajq  hot  having  attended 
to  that  particular.  The  land  is  about  half  sandy  afid  half 
clay  soil ; I have  carried  cla^  upon  the  sandy  soil,  and 
frequently  carry  sirtd  up6n  tAe  clay  soil. 

* I have  this  year  dibbled  in  five  acres.  Last  year  I 
planted  but  6ne  row  upon  a flag;  thiS  ytar  two  rows. 
I had  a Norfolk  iftan  to  do  if,  for  w.hith  I allowed  hint 
iis.  an  acre,  he  paking  the  women  (hat  dropt  it  in.  I 
tfiefught  the  last  year’s  plant  was  too  thin,  and  Havfe  (here- 
fore  this  year  sown  a bushel  an  acre.' 

“ The  same  perso.n  has  also  obliged  die  with  thh  fol- 
lowing account : ‘ A friend  at  London  was  so  kind  as  to 
s^nd  nie  two  quarts  of  Sy.-ian  wheat ; which  I have  dibbled 
in,  oii  dhe  side  of  a field  With  only  one  grain  in  a hole;  and 
have  sown  sormc  Of  my  own  stock  in  the  sante  field,  to  see 


• Howletf. 

The  avernge  produce  upon  tliis  bn  1 was  not  even  four  quarters  an 
acre,  and  that  after  the  baries',  was  scarcely  two  and  a half  per  acre.  Two 
of  three  subsequent  ^pcrinicnts  Kav^  hoxVevcr  since  been  made,  wh’ch 
ffaVc  not  ttfrhed  out  much  in  favouV  of  cKbbfingf.  Ta€  radfcice  it  thi< 
year,'  November  IHOl,  very  much  extended*,  but  the  quantity  of  «e6d 
dibbled  is  Increased  very  generally  to  six  pecks  an  acre.  March  1802,  it 
- proiai:c5  extremely  well. 
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which  will  be  most  productive.’  N.  B.  The  wliole  of  this 
has  proved  a deception — the  crop  was  good;  but  the  wheat, 
instead  of  Syrian,  was  merely  a mixture  of  several  kinds 
of  English  wheat. 

“ In  the  same  parish  three  quarts  of  wheat,  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  used  by  the  above  gentleman  last  year,  w'crc 
dibbled  upon  a piece  of  rich  garden  ground,  containing 
one  rood  and  seven  poles,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of 
not  quite  one  peck  and  a half  an  acre.  The  produce  was 
twelve  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  six  quarters  an 
acre,  each  bushel  weighing  fifty-nine  pounds ; whereas 
that  in  the  other  instance  the  weight  was  sixty-four  pounds 
the  bushel.  I know  not  to  what  this  difference  was  to 
be  imputed,  unless  it  was,  that  that  in  the  garden  being 
stronger  and  thinner  upon  the  ground,  the  grain  was 
consequently  coarser,  as  generally  happens  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. It  was  small  wheat  of  a very  singular  kindy 
the  name  of  which  I never  heard.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  uncommon  length  of  the  ear,  being  at  least  two 
inches  longer  than  that  of  the  American  red  ; but  its  num- 
ber of  grains  notwithstanding  arc  not  greater,  and  its 
excess  of  length  is  entirely  owing  to  the  clefts,  or  ranks 
being  more  remote  from  each  other.  The  chaff  is  white 
and  smooth,  but  the  sample  by  no  means  particularly  fine 
and  bright ; considerably  I think,  in  this  respc£t,  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Taunton  Dean. 

“ I have  above  remarked  that  dibbling  of  wheat  is  but 
very  recently  introduced  into  this  county,  but  I have  sincq 
found  that  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  it  the  praftice  has 
been  pretty  general  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  to  high  satisfaction.  The  substance 
of  the  following  account  I received  a few  weeks  ago  from 
a Mr.  T.  T.iylor,  miller,  of  Dover-court,  near  Harwich. 

“ 1.  The  practice  of  setting  wheat,  as  it  is  here  termed,  ^ • 
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has  been  Introduced  about  ten  years,  and  Is  now  very 
general. 

“ 2.  It  is  pradlised  upon  all  sorts  of  land,  whether  lay 
or  tilt. 

“ 3.  All  land  must  be  rolled  before  the  setters  begin 
their  work,  whether  on  lay  or  tilt,  and  upon  tilt  and  on 
light  lands  a heavy  roll  is  required. 

• “ 4.  About  seven  pecks  of  seed  are  used  per  acre  upon 
lands  in  good  condition ; if  not  in  good  condition,  more 
is  necessary,  particularly  upon  heavy  wet  soils.  ' 

“ 5.  They  always  hoe  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  if  the 
land  be  very  foul ; but  they  seldom  put  out  wheat  to  hoe 
by  the  acre,  because  they  employ  women  and  boys,  with  a 
man  or  two  that  can  be  depended  upon,  to  see  after  and 
dire£l  them.  The  men  have  the  usual  day  wages ; the 
women  and  boys  Hd.  each. 

“ 6.  The  dibbling  is  performed  by  two  dibbles,  some- 
what resembling  the  following  with  which 

the  man,  with  one  in  each  hand,  walks  backwards, 
making  two  holes  at  once,  one  on  each  Hag,  and  four 
children  dropping  in  the  grains  after  him. 

“ 7.  Five  or  six  grains  are  usually  put  into  each  hole 

more 


• Five  or  six  grains  to  a hole,  seems  a strange  waste  of  seed,  provided 
it  be  tolerably  good,  and  none  other  should  certainly  be  used.  In  the 
tilstances  coming  under  my  own  immediate  observation,  two  or  three 
have  always  been  amply  sulBcicnt.  Nay,  I have  already  mentioned  an 
instance,  of  only  one  grain  having  been  put  in ; but  the  account  I have 
above  given  was  merely  the  fai5l  of  such  a proportion.able  quantitv  dib- 
bled, without  knowing  what  was  or  would  be  the  result.  It  is  now  the 
12th  of  June  1797,  and  I have  seen  the  growing  crop,  thus  dibbled  In 
^ . last  autumn,  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  two  mouths  immediately 
past ; it  has  looked  well  and  flourishing  each  time,  and  at  present,  if 
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more  is  too  many.  Great  care  and  attention  is  necessary, 
that  the  children  may  not  put  more  in  some,  and  none  iij 
Others for  much  depends  on  the  regular  dropping. 

“ S.  The  holes  are  made  in  the  middle  of  the  flag  or 
furrow,  for  the  firmer  and  better  substance  of  earth ; where 
the  land  is  in  a good  state,  the  distance  of  a small  flag  is 
ne.r  enough,  and  the  distance  in  the  row  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  every  ten  inches ; but  if  the  land  is  in  a poor 
state,  two  rows  on  a very  large  flag,  and  the  distance  iil 
the  line  four  or  five  inches,  are  preferable.  The  last  im- 
proved plan  is  to  set  two  rows  upon  the  edge  of  each  side  the 
stitch}  otherwise  there  is  too  much  waste  or  vacant  space.  - 
9.  The  dibfaler  has  6s.  6d.  an  acre,  he  always  paying 
the  children. 

“ 10.  The  produce  is  reckoned  about  three  busliels  oik 
an  average,  more  than  of  the  broad-cast  sowing ; when 
however  the  latter  stamls  up,  there  is  not  m .ch  difference. 
Bat  the  dibbled  is  much  the  least  liable  to  fall,  and  to  be. 
lodged  or  laid. 

“ 11.  The  dibbled  wheat  does  not  root-fall,  like  that 
which  is  sown ; the  straw  is  a great  deal  stiffer  and 
stronger ; and  the  grain  is  heavier  and  a better  sample. 

“ N.  B.  The  seed  wheat  should  be  well  dried,  after  it 
has  been  wetted  and  mixed  with  lime,  that  it  may 
drop  into  the  holes  more  easily  and  regularly.  The  chil- 
dren have  small  measures,  and  a tub  stands  in  the  field 
containing  the  seed,  which  they  run  to  when  they  want  to 
recruit.  'I’hey  are  apt  to  scatter  too  much  when  they  taka* 
from  a sack*  ' 


possible,  more  50  than  ever;  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
stems,  except  only  where  the  frost  destroyed  the  young  and  tender 
plants,  as  it  did  also  in  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  broad-cast 
mode  had  been  adopted.  .Should  the  rciruindcr  of  the  season  prove 
favourable,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  a full  and  abundant  produce. 

“ Dibbling 
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“ DibUing  answers  very  well  upon  heavy  lands,  and 
particularly  upon  lays  where  you  have  little  or  no  mould, 
or  are  obliged  to  tow  very  late ; and  will  preserve  from 
the  injury  of  a drought. 

“ Tramplanting. — I remember  to  have  read  some  years 
ago  in  one  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  Agricultural  Publications, 
an  account  of  transplanting  of  wheat  early  in  the  spring, 
either  from  fields  where  it  happened  to  be  too  thick,  or 
from  gardens,  or  nurseries  where  it  had  been  more  easily 
secured  from  the  winter’s  sharp  winds  and  severe  frosts, 
which  gave  me  a very  advantageous  conception  of  the 
practice.  I have  never  seen  it  adopted  in  this  county, 
except  only  in  the  narrow  confined  compass  of  a garden. 
But  this  year  an  instance  occurs  upon  somewhat  of  a 
larger  scale.  A gentleman  in  the  parish  of  Booking  had 
sown  a field  with  wheat  last  autumn,  containing  about 
five  acres,  in  the  common  mode  of  sowing.  It  appeared 
extremely  heahhy  and  vigorous  through  the  greater  part 
®f  the  winter  : but,  early  in  the  spring,  either  from  the 
kmg  continuance  of  the  frost,  or  from  worms  and  iasedlx, 
the  plant,  in  a very  large  proportion  of  the  field,  was  so 
destroyed,  that  for  roods  togetlier  there  was  not  a single 
spile.  The  general  opinion  of  the  neighbouring  farmers 
was,  that  it  ought  to  be  ploughed  up.  The  proprietor, 
however,  as  the  soil  was  extremely  rich  and  good,  and  ia 
some  places  the  plant  was  not  only  snffident,  but  even 
by  much  too  thick,  determined  to  try  what  transplanting 
. would  do,  without  having  cither  read  the  account  and 
strong  recommendation  of  Mr.  Marshall,  above  allud<< 
ed  to,  or  known  that  die  praiflice  bad  ever  been  pre> 
viously  tried ; accordingly,  in  the  fornrer  pare  of  eto 
month  of  May,  1 think  between  the  £th  and  l^h>  dayr 
(which  by  the  way  was  a month  later  than  the  time  most 
proper  for  the  purpose)'  persons  were  employed  m 
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up  plants  in  those  parts  of  the  field  where  they  were  too 
thick>  in  order  to  be  planted  where  the  greatest  failure 
took  place.  The  planters  made  use  of  the  gardener’s 
common  dibble  to  make  the  holes  requisite  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants,  which  were  put  into  them  in  the 
same  ; lanner  as  tho.e  of  cabbages,  savoys,  &c.  The 
holes  were  made  twelve  inches  apart,  but  nine  would  have 
been  chosen  in  preference,  had  it  not  been  apprehended 
that  the  number  of  plants  likely  to  be  collected  would 
be  insufficient.  Children  with  plants  in  baskets  went  be- 
fore the  planters,  depositing  from  place  to  place  such  a 
number  as  they  judged  would  be  wanted. 

“ This  is  now  the  17th  day  of  June,  1797,  and  last 
Monday,  the  1 2th,  I myself  saw  the  transplantation, 
which  appeared  very  little,  if  at  all  too  thin  ; and  it  was 
extremely  healthy  and  vigorous,  presenting  a fair  pro^efk 
of  a full  abundant  crop. 

“ I cannot  finish  this  subjeft  without  observing,  that 
both  dibbling  and  transplanting  might  be  generally  in- 
troduced into  this  neighbourhood  to  great  advantage ; 
the  latter  as  an  occasional  succedaneum,  or  supplement  to 
the  former,  as  well  as  to  every  possible  mode  of  sowing, 
the  plant  from  which  will  sometimes  inevitably  fail. 

“ But  besides  the  additional  quantity  of  wheat  grown, 
and  of  seed  spared  by  means  of  the  one  or  the  other 
praftice,  they  have  this  further  recommendation,  that 
they  would  furnish  a vast  increase  of  employment  for 
our  poor  women  and  children,  who  have  always  been  by 
much  too  little  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  our  fields, 
though  a species  of  occupation  the  most  healthy  of  all 
others,  infinitely  more  so  than  carding  and  spinning  of 
wool,  and  would  not  Improbably  become  likewise  more 
profitable,  and  the  present  moment,  methinks,  ptcultarlf 
exacts  the  attention  of  opr  farmers  to  this  subjeff.  Our 
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woollen  manufafture  is  greatly  upon  the  decline ; the  em- 
ployment of  our  poor  has  in  consequence  been  greatly 
diminished,  their  hardships  much  increased,  and  our  rates 
the  more  rapidiy  advanced.  Were  the  plan  adopted  which 
I have  now  suggested,  all  these  deficiencies  might,  to  a 
very  considerable  degree,  be  supplied.  Four  or  five 
months  in  the  year  during  the  autumn,' spring,  and  sum- 
mer, our  women  and  children  might  be  fully  engaged  in 
dibbling,  transplanting  and  hoeing  our  corn  ; then  would 
follow  hay-making  and  harvest,  and  little  more  interval 
would  remain  tlian  three  or  four  of  the  dead  and  dreary 
months  of  winter,  when  they  might  take  shelter  in  their 
cottages  from  the  wet,  cold,  inclement  season,  and  the 
parding  stock  and  spinning  wheel  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to,  and  the  produce  of  these  few  months  labour 
in  this  way  might,  perhaps,  be  nearly  adequate  to  the 
feeble  remaining  calls  of  our  woollen  manufactures, 
t . “ Another  inducement  to  the  farmers  (espeeij^y  of 
the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  co'urtfyV  fo 
the  practice  of  dibbling  and  transpLinting,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — ^'Fhe  growth  of  turnips  on  our  heavy  lands  has  been 
very  much  increased  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  To  feed  them  off,  from  the  trampling  and  poach- 
ing of  either  sheep.or  bullocks,  is  generally  fatal  to  the 
ensuing  crops ; and,  if  conveyed  away  in  carts  or  wag- 
gons, is,  for  the  most  part,  highly  injurious  to  it,  even  to 
the  amount  of  a diminution  of  12  bushels,  or  two  quarters 
an  acre.  This,  in  my  conception,  is  not  to  be  ascribed,  as 
is  generally  done,  to  the  land  being  too  much  exhausted 
by  the  turnips,  but  to  the  stiff,  compressed,  unmanage- 
able condition  in  which  they  have  left  it.  A pretty 
strong  presumptive  proof  hereof  I have  myself  seen  this 
♦ery  spring.  A field  of  heavy  land  was  last  summer 
sown  with  turnips,  and  they  were  drawn  and  carted  off 
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by  the  latter  tfrtd  of  Mirch.  'I’he  l6flg  edttfifltiSttW  6f 
for  the  most  part  so  moderate  as  not  much  to  damage  the 
turnips,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  to  present  injury 
from  not  too  much  compression  and  poaching  of  th€ 
Soil  in  carrying  them  off ; but  was  in  a tolerably  dry  an4 
highly  pulverized  state.  Ih  a word,  It  was  in  a condi^ 
tion  completely  proper  for  barley,  with  which  it  was  ac.* 
cordingly  sown,  and  Uow  promises  a better  crop  than  ths 
very  best  of  the  summer  tilt  land  *.  This,  as  I have 
just  observed,  is  a strong  presumptive  evidence  that  thO 
general  frilure  of  the  produce  after  turnips,  upon  stiff 
heavy  land,  is  not  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
but  to  the  compressed,  unmanageable  condition  to  which 
it  has  been  reduced,  defying  the  utmost  efforts  of  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  rolls,  to  bring  it  to  a state  sufficiently 
mouldy  for  the  advantageous  reception  of  the  seed.  What 
seems,  in  my  apprehension,  to  confirm  this  idea  is,  that 
I have  almost  always  found,  that  when  the  summer  tilt 
iand,  from  art  uncommonly  wet  and  backward  springs 
has  been  rendered  as  close,  and  compressed,  stiff,  and  un» 
pulverized,  as  that  after  turnips,  the  crop  has  been  equally 
deficient.  Now  as  heavy  soils  are  in  the  compafl  adhe> 
sive  condition,  after  turnips,  we  have  now  described, 
at  least  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  docs  not  this  stSg-^ 
gest  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  dibble,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  dibbling  in  the  barley,  or,  more  advantage* 
rtosly  still,  for  transplanting  wheat?  The  land  coUld 
hardly  ever  be  so  wet,  stiff,  or  adhesive,  as  not  to  admit 
ehe  dibble,  for  the  former  purpose,  and  the  seed,  safely 
deposited  in  the  holes,  \Vithotrf  much  difficulty  might 
be  sufficiently  covered.  Tor  the  latter,  the  trattsplartta- 

fiort  of  wheat,  few,  if  any,  moulds  would  be  requisite,  a# 

/ 

- ^ • ^ ***> 

• This  expeiiatioo  waj  fully  answered,  the  eroji  being'  sir  quarters  a« 
■acre. 
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the  plant  would  thrive  and  grow,  however  stiff  the  ground, 
and  the  early  use  of  the  hoe,  and  increasing  shade  of  the 
flourishing  and  vigorous  shoots  of  the  wheat,  might  con*' 
tribute  much  to  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  surface  in 
case  of  drought*.” 

Altemat!  Culture.— may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  a 
singular  experiment  rcspefling  wheat,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Vancouver. 

Bseperiment  I.— Is  in  the  parish  of  Wethersfield, 
stated  by  Mr.  Vancouver,  p.  24 ; but  his  statement,  the 
author  of  it  informs  me,  is  not  perfeflly  accurate,  and  dex 
sires  I would  corre<if  it,  which,  under  his  direfUon,  I do 
as  follows: 

**  A piece  of  wet  heavy  land  was  under-drained , and 
winter  and  summer  fallowed  in  the  year  1791,  after  the 
usual  manner,  and  laid  into  four-furrow  ridges.  In  the 
autumn  it  was  sown  with  wheat,  only  two  furrows  upon 
every  other  rkige,  and  about  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre- 
The  crop  was  kept  perfedVly  clean  by  the  hoe,  and  wesdx, 
hook,  at  an  expense  of  about  six  shillings  an  acre ; and 
the  produce,  sixteen  bushels,  was  reaped  at  harvest  1792. 
In  the  immediately  subsequent  autumn  the  fallow  ridges, 
were  sown  with  wheat,  and  at  harvest  1793,  its  produce 
was  sixteen  bushels  an  acre.  In  the  autumn  1793,  tbs 
whole  of  the  land,  that  is,  the  ridges  that  had  been  cropt 
this  year,  and  the  alternate  ridges  which  had  been  fallowed, 
were  all  sown  with  wheat  bsoad-cast ; it  was  hoed  and 
kept  clean  at  the  usual  expense  } and  the  produce  at  har- 
vei^  1794  was  fi>rty  bushels.  In  the  autumn  diretflly 
following  the  whole  was  again  sown  with  wheat  broad- cast. 
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and  the  produce  at  harvest  1795,  after  having  been  all 
along  treated  as  before,  was  thirty-two  bushels.  The 
wheat  was  from  the  stock  of  Taunton  Dean,  in  Somcr- 
ictsliire.  , . . 

“ These  are  surely  extraordinary  fadfs,  and  seem  to- 
suggest  conclusions  diredlly  opposite  to  our  generally 
established  agricultural  ideas.  It  is  reckoned  injudicious 
and  bad  farming,  to  have  any  two  white  crops  in  succes- 
sion, as  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  any  one  of  which  fol- 
lowing the  other ; and  still  more  so,  that  the  same  grain 
should  be  several  years  successively  used.  ‘But  here  were 
four  crops,  not  only  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  the  same 
grain,,  four  years  immediately  following  each  other,  and 
every  time  the  crop  abundant.  For  I make  no  doubt, 
that  the  sixteen  bushel  crops  of  1792  and  179S,  if  tire 
whole  ground  had  been  sown,  and  fully  hoed  and  cleaned, 
would  have  been  thirty-two  bushels ; for  in  the  forty 
bushel  produce  of  1794,  there  is  no  shadow  of  evidence 
that  the  forc-emp  ridges  (or  the  spaces  the/ occupied)  were 
more  produftive  than  the  after-crop  ridges. 

“ Though  therefore  the  agricultural  rule  above  men- 
tioned, of  not  letting  one  white  crop  succeed  another,  n>ay 
in  general  be  just,  and  the  result  of  skilful  observation, 
yet  there  may  be  striking  exceptions  to  it,  of  which  the 
above  is  one,  and  the  successful  experiments  of  the  cot- 
tager, recited  under  the  article  of  Cottager,  is  anotlier*.” 

Depth. — Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  has  often  found 
his  wheats  root-fallen,  and  attributes  it  to  the  seed  being 
put  in  too  shallow : he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  buried  two 
inches  at  least,  and  barley  the  same  depth. 
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Mr.  Hardt,  at  Bradfield,  sows  two  bushels.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Scott  drills  two  bushels. 

Mr.  Cotes,  of  Holland,  drills  seven  or  eight  pecks. 
This  year  one  of  his  crops  had  only  five ; and  though  the 
field  looked  very  badly  for  a long  time,  the  crop  is  now 
(August)  very  fine. 

At  Kirby,  seven  pecks  drilled : broad-cast,  eight  to 
nine. 

Mr.  Osborn,  on  the  very  strong  clays  of  Great  Wig- 
borough,  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Lee,  on  the  rich  flat  of  Goldhanger,  two  bushels 
and  an  half. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  six  pecks  to  two 
bushels,  increasing  as  the  season  advances.  , 

In  Foulness,  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  of  Bradwell,  dibbles  one  bushel  an 
acre,  and  finds  it  enough. 

Mr.  Wright,  at  Rochford-hall,  ten  to  eleven  pecks. 

Mr.  Parsons,  at  Shoebury,  three  bushels,  on  account 
of  wire-worm. 

At  Cliesterford,  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Hubi.and,  at  Hallingbury,  two  and  a quarter  to 
two  and  an  half. 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  three  bushels. 

Last  year  Mr.  Blythe,  of  Kirby,  sowed  a field  with  a 
very  miserable  sample  of  mildewed  wheat,  so  bad  that  he 
had  some  doubt  of  the  success : it  was  scarcely  half  the 
price  of  common  samples,  but  it  planted  and  produced 
just  as  well  as  the  best. 

“ Average  quantity  of  seed  required — ten  pecks  of 

wheat  per  acre.  

It  ipust  be  observed  that  the  average  on  wheat  is 
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struck  upon  the  small  red  and  white  wheat.  Where  rivet 
or  bearded  wheat  is  cultivated,  an  addition  to  the  average 
may  be  made  of  five  or  six  bushels  per  acre:  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  rivet  wheat  it  in  general 
six-pence  per  bushel  less  in  value  tlian  the  smaller  or  Ken- 
tish wheat*.” 

SOST. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hedingham,  compared  wheat  from  Italy 
from  Scotland,  and  from  Dantzic ) the  last  by  far  the 
best,  and  next  the  Scotch : but  the  Italian  was  full  of  smut, 
in  spite  of  every  attention  in  brining  and  liming  •,  and 
sowing  it  a second  time  with  still  more  precaution,  the 
result  the  same. 

The  sorts  usually  sown  at  Kelvedon,  are  the  burrel, 
red  chaff  and  red  grain;  Taunton  Dean  white  chaff  and 
white  grain;  American  red;  red  chaff  and  red  grain; 
white  rough;  white  chaff  and  white  grain;  the  chaff 
rough;  this  sort  stands  the  weather  well,  and  does  not  shell 
easily:  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  thrash. 

Mr.  Cooper,  at  Langenhoe,  generally  sows  white  wheat 
<m  his  heavy  land,  rarely  rivets ; rough  chaff;  York 
white ; also  American  red. 

“ A few  years  ago,  as  a gentleman  at  Bardffeld  was 
walking  through  his  wheat  fields  when  the  corn  was  in 
full  blossom,  he  was  struck  with  the  variety  of  hues,  or 
colours,  which  the  blossoms  assumed:  at  first  he  con- 
crived  it  might  be  owing  to  the  different  stages  of  for- 
wardness in  the  blossom;  but  on  particular  examination', 
and  more  mature  reflection,  concluded  that  they  were 
certain  signs  of  a specific  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
wheat;  impressed  with  this  idea,  he  selefled  the  ears  of 
several  different  hues,  and  particularly  marked  eleven  dis- 
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tinft  numbers ; noting  very  minutely,  their  charafteris- 
tic  qualities  and  appearances  in  the  field;  these  he  gather- 
ed and  kept  separate  when  ripe,  and  planted  them  apart 
from  each  other  in  his  garden:  the  same  chara£leristic 
difference  was  observed  to  continue  upon  the  several  num- 
bers w^en  growing  in  the  garden,  as  was  observed  in  the 
field  the  preceding  summer,  and  arc  as  follows : ’ 

“ First  Far  in  the  Garden. 

NO. 

1-  A stiff  straw,  thick  ear,  the  rows  or  chests  in  which, 
set  closer  than  in  any  other. 

2.  Dark  straw,  full  blade,  and  large  open  ear. 

3.  A large  long  ear,  ripened  late,  and  well  set. 

4.  Full  foliage,  and  a long  open  ear. 

&.  Straight  handsome  straw,  large  well  set  ears,  flag  or 
leaf  small. 

6.  Red  rusty  leaf  before  spindling,  red  straw  with  little 

leaf  at  harvest,  and  smaller  ears  than  any. 

7.  Very  like  No.  6,  In  straw,  the  ears  small  but  well  set. 

I.  Straw  leafy  at  harvest,  of  a good  colour,  well  eared, 

and  handsome. 

jq'  ^ Straw  full  of  flag  or  leaf  at  harvest  v ears  set  wide. 

11.  Very  like  No.  5. 


“ Second  Tear  in  the  Garden. 

NO. 

1.  Short  upright  stiff  straw,  thick  well  set  ear,  and  later 

by  four  or  five  days  than  any  of  the  others. 

2.  Very  dark  straw,  upon  which  there  remained  a full 

dark  blade  at  harvest,  long  open  ears. 

3.  Strong  leafy  straw,  of  a good  colour,  with  a thick 

long  ear,  well  set;  rather  later  than  Nos.  5,  8,  11. 
ESSEX.]  u 4.  Thick 
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Thick  leafy  brown  straw  with  a small  ear.  • . ' 

^‘7  Short  handsome  bright  leafy  straw,  ears  long,  thick  ;' 
and  W'cll  set. 

6.  Long  straw  with  a good  deal  of  flag,  ear  ill  set,  and 

open. 

7.  Straw  handsome,  but  small  ears,  and  subject  to  root- 

falling. 

9.  7 I.ong  weak  straw,  very  leafy,  and  subjeiSl  to  root- 
^*^■5  falling. 

N.  B.  I’he  lemon  coloured  blossom  was  observed  to 
attend  Nos.  .5,  8,  and  11;  but  the  colour  of  Nos.  1,  and 
3,  was  not  particularly  remembered.  These  are  the  num- 
bers which  have  been  preserved,  Nos.  5,  8,  and  11, 
coming  to  the  sickle  about  a week  earlier  than  Nos.  1,  and 
3;  the  produce  of  which,  when  compared  with  the  re- 
jc£l:ed  numbers,  is  an  excess  of  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
per  acre,  and  weighing  about  three  pounds  more  to  the 
bushel*.” 

Windsor. — Mr.  Willes,  at  Brad  well,  had  this  year  a 
crop  of  Windsor  wheat,  white  gram,  white  straw,  and 


* The  wheat  wai  the  Taunton  Dean,  T.lilch  hat  generally  been  thought 
the  most  simple  and  unmixed  of  almost  any  we  have;  and  yet  wv  find 
it  contained  no  less  than  eleven  dist!n<£t  species;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that,  on  further  and  closer  examination,  still  more  might 
have  been  discovered.  The  samr.le  of  this  wheat  is  fine,  white,  and 
beautiful  beyond  comparison;  and  upon  these  light  lender  lands,  is  ex- 
tremely prodiidUvc ; but  upon  wet,  tough,  heavy  soils,  it  seldom  suc- 
ceeds. Upon  sod),  from  numerous  and  repeated  observations,  1 have 
found  its  (juantity  less  by  four  or  six  bushels  jier  acre  than  the  common 
led  wheat,  and  its  sample  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  growing  upon  lands 
better  suited  to  its  nature  and  quality.  T could  svish  to  see  the  same  ex- 
periments tried  upon  all  our  other  kinds  of  w heat.  If  they  should  be 
found  to  be  equally  compounded,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  sejedk 
and  SOW'  only  the  best,  migiit  be  of  highly  beneficial  consequences  to  the 
farmer  and  tlis  public. — H. 
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white  chaff;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  samples  I have 
seen.  The  strength  of  the  straw  is  middling. 

Of  all  the  different  sorts  of  wheat  Mr.  Hardy  has 
tried  on  his  farm,  the  best  has  been  the  white  egg-shell ; 
and  this  is  the  sort  most  cultivated  in  Foulness  Island. 

Spring. — IMr.  Wakefield,  of  Burnham,  this  year(lSOo) 
sowed  part  of  a field  with  spring  wheat  in  April.  I saw  the 
crop,  and  it  was  quite  black  with  the  mildew,  and  the  only 
piece  mildewed  in  the  country:  the  grain  not  good  enough 
for  fowls. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Hatfield,  has  this  year  sown  a bushel 
of  spring  wheat,  which  is  for  the  soil  a fair  crop,  appa- 
rently at  the  rate  of  two  quarters  and  an  half  per  acre : 
the  cars  good,  and  the  grain  plump;  it  is  drilled,  and 
rather  too  thin,  or  it  would  have  been  a full  crop. 

Mr.  Western  sowed  this  year  a small  space,  but  it 
was  too  late,  and  the  crop  so  thin,  that  the  produce  will 
be  small : but  a true  spring  corn  ; for  common  wheat  sown 
at  the  same  time  by  it,  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  inches  high 
in  the  grass,  w’ithout  any  appearance  of  shooting  the 
stalk. 

Reil  Amerienu — ^^Fhis  sort  yields  remarkably  well  with 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Rochford-hall : it  is  much  approved  in 
Mersea  Isle.  Mr.  Bennet  Hawes  has  had  the  best  suc- 
cess with  it. 

Mr.  Strutt,  at  Terling,  sowed  a barrel  of  remarkably 
beautiful  wheat  from  New  York,  in  part  of  a field,  the 
rest  of  which  was  sown  with  English  wheat ; and  the  Ame- 
rican was  so  blighted  in  the  ear  as  to  produce  a poor  and 
miserable  grain  botli  in  quality  and  quantity.  He  sowed 
it  again,  and  the  result  was  the  same  ; and  repeated  the 
experiment  the  third  time ; the  result  again  the  same, 
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though  the  adjoining  English  wheat  in  all  three  years  pro- 
duced a fair  crop,  free  from  all  blight.  The  habit  of 
this  wheat,  therefore,  was  not  changed  in  three  years’ 
sowing. 

Rough  Chaff. — A white  chaff  and  white  grain  with  a 
velvet  ear ; Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Burnham,  finds  it  ex- 
cellent ; for  here  they  are  subject  to  strong  easterly  winds, 
and  It  does  not  shell  easily.  Mr.SnuRGEON,  ofBradwell, 
does  not  like  it  on  heavy  land,  as  it  has  not  straw  enough. 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Rochford-hall,  remarks,  that  it  should 
stand  till  ripe,  or  it  will  not  thrash  well. 

Rivets. — About  Hallingbury  Rise,  and  indeed  through 
all  the  distrift  of  the  Roodings,  this  wheat  is  very  general, 
and  is  found  to  yield,  on  that  heavy  soil,  much  better 
crops  than  any  common  sort ; but  on  lighter  soils,  the 
Kentish  red. 

Italian. — Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Burnham,  has  cultivated 
a sort  of  wheat  from  Italy,  which  he  approves  much  ; the 
straw  is  remarkably  stout  and  stiff.  He  cultivates  also  a 
sort  called  the  Sopsodite;  red  grain,  red  chaff,  and  purple 
straw  ; this  is  a very  good  sort.  Taunton  Dean  is  beau- 
tiful, but  will  nor  bear  rough  weather.  For  two  years 
past  the  Hamburgh  white,  white  grain  and  white  chaff, 
has  been  fashionable ; the  white  American  also. 

Eg'sptian. — hlr.  Rogers,  of  Ardleigh,  hat  for  three 
years  cultivated  Egyptian  wheat,  increasing  the  quantity 
till  he  has  now  got  ten  acres,  and  which  promises  to  be 
very  produftive.  The  reason  why  many  persons  have  given 
up  this  article  of  culture,  he  conceives  to  arise  from  their 
faking  it  from  the  beards  to  be  a sort  of  rivets,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  to  demand  wet  or  strong  land  ; but  on  such  a soil  it 
is  good  for  ii;tl.  : it  likss  a dry  light  land,  and  on  such 
will  be  found  very  profitable.  He  made  an  experiment 
in  a large  field  of  barley,  which  I viewed,  sowing  at  the 
same  time  with  the  barley  fovir  rows  of  this  wheat.  It  is 
evident  that  it  will  ripen,  though  late. 

ST££PIXG. 

“ As  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  seed,  sfeeplug  is 
sometimes,  but  not  very  frequently,  pradlised ; though  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  a good  one,  whether  in  a lixivium 
of  wood  ashes,  salted  water  made  sufficiently  strong  to 
swim  an  egg,  or  in  lime-water.  And  even  swimming  the 
grain  is  a good  deal  left  off,  which  used  to  be  performed 
thus:  a certain  quantity  of  limed  or  salted  water  was 
poured  into  a tub  which  would  contain  twenty  or  thirty 
gallons  ; into  this  water  the  wheat  was  put  in,  till  the  tub 
was  full  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  brim  ; the 
whole  was  then  well  stirred  together  with  a stout  stick,  or 
better  still,  with  a shovel.  The  light  and  defeftive  grains 
would  naturally  rise,  and  swim  ujx>n  the  surface  of  the 
water ; these  were  taken  off  with  a skimmer  till  few  or 
none  remained.  The  whole  of  the  residue  of  the  wheat 
and  water  was  then  put  together  into  a strainer  basket, 

' placed  over  another  tub  of  similar  size  and  capacity ; the 
water  freely  passed  through  into  the  tub  beneath  5 and 
the  wheat  being  left  behind  in  the  basket,  was  emptied 
upon  the  floor  of  the  building  where  the  operation  was 
performed,  whether  brick  or  clay  as  it  might  happen. 
When  a sufficient  quantity  for  the  next  day’s  sowing  was 
thus  prepared,  the  heap  was  spread  and  levelled  about 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  more  or  less  as  might  be 
thought  most  proper  and  convenient ; then  well  slacked 
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lime  was  sifted  evenly  over  it;  after  wliich,  it  was  stirred 
over  again  and  again,  till  tlie  lime  and  wetted  wlieat  were 
as  uniformly  mixed  as  possible,  and  the  grain  sufficiently 
dried  to  be  sown  the  next  morning. 

“ Hut  even  tliis  operation  of  swimming  the  wheat  is 
now  very  much  discontinued,  and  by  much  the  most 
common  method  adopted  in  its  stead  is  the  following  : 
a proper  quantity  of  wheat,  dry  and  t lean d’rom  the  barn, 
is  thrown  upon  a floor  of  brick  or  clay  indiscriminately  ; 
lime  or  salt  water  is  sprinkled  over  it  till  properly  wetted, 
and  then  it  is  mixed  with  slacked  sifted  liriie  as  before.  < 

“ The  end  proposed  by  these  several  operations,  of 
which  the  two  former  are  probably  the  mpst  efficacious, 
is  to  take  out  the  light  defedkive  grains,  as  in  the  first 
mode,  or  to  destroy,  in  the  latter  ones,  their  germinat- 
ing powers,  that  only  tiic  good  seed  might  grow,  and 
be  preserved  from  smut,  or,  as  it  is  here  not  uncommonly 
called,  bladders.  And  the  farmers  usually  observe,  as  a 
proof  that  these  beneficial  effefls  are  hereby  really  pro- 
duced, that  when,  at  any  time,  they  happen  pot  to  have 
wetted  and  limed  a sufficient  quantity  of  seed,  but  have 
been  obliged  to  sow  the  short  ridges  and  the  lieadlands 
with  dry  unprepared  gi-ain,  that  they  had  generally  found, 
at  the  approach  of  the  next  harvest,  that  the  wheat  sown 
dry  was  plentifully  mixed  with  black  smutty  cars,  while 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  field  was  neaily,  if  not  perfectly, 
sound. 

This  evidence  is  at  least  plausible  ; but  it  has  always 
struck  me,  that  part  of  tiiealxive  diiiercnce  might  pnssibly 
be  owing  to  circumstances  distinct  from  the  prcparaiion 
of  the  wheat.  The  short  ridges-  on  the  sides  of  fields  are 
usually,  from  the  influence  of  the  hedges,  of  a W'caker 
and  poorer  soil  than  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  land ; 
and  the  headlands  arc  so  stamped  and  pressed  together  by 
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the  turning  and  trampling  of  the  horses,  as  to  render  it 
less  fit  to  promote  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  grain,  and 
finally  render  it  more  liable  to  the  disease  of  smuttiness. 
To  clear  up  my  doubts  and  apprehensions  on  this  head,  I 
caused  the  following  experiment  to  be  made : of  eight 
ibur-furrowed  ridges  lying  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  field,  four  were  sown,  in  October  ITS't,  with  dry 
clean  wheat  immediately  from  the  barn ; and  the  other 
four  were  sown  with  the  same,  wetted  and  limed  merely 
in  the  third  method  above  described.  In  the  month  of 
July  1795,  when  the  grain  had  acquired  its  full  size,  I 
measured  an  exaflly  equal  extent  of  the  wet  and  dry 
sown  wheat,  that  is,  about  ten  square  rods  of  each  rc- 
spedtively,  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  ridges  all  of 
equal  length,  and  lying  side  by  side.  I then  counted 
most  carefully  the  number  of  black  or  smutty  ears  on 
each  of  the  equal  spaces  of  ground  thus,  in  all  respeftf, 
under  circumstances  most  perfeclly  alike : I found  among 
the  produce  of  the  ten  rods  sown  with  the  wetted  and 
limed  wheat,  exaftly  eleven  smutty  ears ; in  that  sown 
dry  and  unprepared  as  exaftly,  thirty-three.  The  natu- 
ral inevitable  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  liming  and 
wetting  was  beneficial  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one’. 

Note  on  the  Smut,  by  ROBERT  ANDREWS,  Esq.  of  Aw- 
berries. — “ About  the  26th  of  June,  walking  by  the  side 
of  one  of  my  fields  of  wheat,  I observed  a great  number 
of  ears  of  smut,  or  what  we  call  burnt  wheat,  which  very 
much  surprised  me,  as  I had  never  experienced  the  like 
before  on  my  farm,  having  taken  every  precaution  to 
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prevent  It.  Upon  a farther  examination  in  the  eamC 
field,  I found  the  burnt  ears  only  on  the  last  stitch  of  the 
field,  that  is,  a land  about  a rod  wide  j and  that  my  other 
fields  of  wheat  were  entirely  free  from  them.  SuspeiH:- 
ing,  as  this  side  of  the  field  was  the  last  of  my  sowing, 
my  bailiff  had  sown  it  with  seed  unprepared,  I asked 
him  if  he  had  observed  the  burnt  ears  on  the  side  of  such 
a field,  and  why  they  should  be  there  and  in  no  other 
part  of  my  wheat,  the  same  seed  being  used  through  the 
whole  crop  He  said  he  had  observed  it,  and  th.it  side 
of  this  field  was  sown  with  the  same  seed,  but  not  pre.. 
pared  ; for  not  having  a sufficient  quantity  to  linislt,  he 
took  about  a peck  from  the  barn,  as  it  came  from  the 
flail,  and  sowed  it  on  the  spot  I have  described.  I have 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  only  to  s’new  how  necessary 
it  is  to  attend  to  the  well  preparing  of  seed  wheat ; and 
as  I have,  with  success,  used  the  lollowing  steep  for  some 
^ years,  would  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 

“ Make  about  half  a hogshead  of  strong  lye,  by  run- 
ning water  through  wood-ashes  several  times,  and.put  it 
into  a copper  with  half  a pound  of  arsenic  ; let  it  boil 
about  five  minutes,  which  will  so  far  take  off  the  poison- 
ous quality  of  the  arsenic,  as  to  prevent  the  destroying  of 
fowls,  or  birds,  that  may  pick  up  the  uncovered  seed. 
After  the  lye  is  boiled,  put  it  into  a deep  tub  (an  old  wine 
pipe,  cut,  will  m.ake  two),  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is 
cold  ; then  get  a strong  close-made  basket,  that  will  hold 
about  two  bushels,  and  set  in  the  lye,  and  put  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat  into  the  basket  at  a time,  stirring  it  well 
several  times,  and  skimming  off  the  light  dross  that  will 
arise  •,  then  drain  the  lye  from  it,  and  lay  it  on  a brick 
or  clay  floor,  and  sift  as  much  lime  upon  it  as  will  prepare 
it  for  sowing  : about  a quarter  of  a peck  of  lime  will  dry 
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fcnr  bushels  oF  wheat  sufficiently,  if  mixed  the  night  be- 
fore it  is  used.  This  quantity  of  lye  will  swim  about  50 
bushels  of  wheat."” 

• I have  found  throughout  the  county  such  a variety  of 
opinions  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  steeping,  wettingj 
liming,  &c.  that  to  detail  them  would  be  only  to  prove 
how  very  insufficient  common  praftice  is  to  establish  any 
one  proceeding  upon  a scientific  basis.  If  farmers,  instead 
of  pursuing  common  maxims  and  opinions  upon  questions 
dirc£lly  of  science,  would  mahe  experiments,  with  the 
necessary  attention  to  circumstances,  they  would  find  for 
themselves  what  has  been  again  and  again  found  for  them, 
that  the  smut  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  that  the  infec- 
tion lies  in  the  black  powder  which  adheres  to  the  grain  ; 
that  every  sort  of  friClion,  washing  in  plain  water,  steep- 
ing, &c.  are  all  beneficial;  but  that  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  steeping  in  a lixivium  of  ashes,  salt,  ar- 
senic, or  lime  (salt  and  arsenic  the  most  effeftual),  are  the 
only  certain  remedies.  If,  with  this  precaution,  any  ears 
of  a crop  be  smutty,  it  must  arise  from  a grain  of  the 
powder  adhering,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  to  the  seed.  In 
contradiftion  to  these  assertions,  the  result  of  multiplied 
experiments,  I have  beard  twenty  cases  produced  ; but  all 
of  them,  in  facf,  prove  nothing.  Smut  occurring  in  de- 
fiance of  all  precautions,  may  arise,  as  I just  stated,  from  * 
the  imperfedlion  of  the  execution,  or  from  the  powder 
carried  into  the  fields  in  various  possible  ways,  from 
sacks,  scedlips.  See.  Seed  treated  in  a slight  imperfeft 
manner,  producing  clean  crops,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ; the  seed  might  be  quite  free  from  infection  without 
any  dressing  whatever.  When  common,  praiffical,  and 
successful  farmers  accidentally  make  an  experiment,  it  is 
incredible  how  vague  and  imperfeft  they  often  are ; they 
peither  approve  nor  like  the  business ; their  minds  are 
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' tlifPcrcntb- occupied ; (hey  are  sometimes  laughed  at  for 
doubting  the  common  opinions ; and  they  seldom  give 
that  previous  thought  and  attention,  requisite  for  the 
arrangement  of  a trial  which  demands  great  accuracy. 


TIME  OV  SOH'ING. 

1TS1-. — The  finest  wheat  in  the  estersive  parish  of 
Burnham,  sown  in  September ; almost  invariably,  the 
earliest  sown,  the  best. 

This  remark  of  twenty  years  ago,  was  repeated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Maklon,  in  who  assured  me,  that 

almost  all  the  famous  crops  wliich  have  been  talked  of 
among  farmers,  were  from  early  sowings.  But  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Dines,  of  Snorum-hall,  the  last  sown  wheat 
of  the  crop  of  1 SOI  was  the  best. 

hir.  WAKEFiEED,  of  Bumham,  finds  that  early  sowing 
is  much  better  on  light  land  ; but  on  heavy  soils  subjedt  to 
black  grass,  it  is  much  otherwise. 

Mr.  Vassal,  of  Eastwood,  has  an  high  opinion  of 
early  sowing.  I was  there  the  first  week  of  O.!lober,  and 
he  had  half  done  sowing,  which  w'as  before  I'.is  neighbours 
had  began.  Late  sown  crops  very  subject  to  the  mildew. 

Mr.  Mii.es,  the  able  bailifi'  to  I.ord  Petrf,  at  Tiiorn- 
don,  prefers  Odfober  to  any  other  time  \ but  if  black  grass 
is  in  the  land,  later. 

Mr.  hlANSFiEi  n,  near  Epping,  a very  sensible  and  in- 
telligent cultivator,  begins  a fortnight  before  Michaelmas, 
and  the  earliest  sown  has  the  best  chance. 

Mr.  R.  Taber,  on  the  dry  turnip  soil  of  Becrchurch, 
found  Oflobcr  the  best  season  for  wheat  sowing.  Quan- 
tity of  seed  two  bushels  and  a half  broad-cast  \ dibbled  one 
bushel  three  pecks, 
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n'ATER-FUKROli'I  KC. 

Some  pits  that  hdJ  water,  having  been  drained  by  Mr. 
Bridge,  at  Bnttsbury,  bv  digging  deep  liollow-urains 
from  them,  I remarked  an  attention  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  others  who  do  the  same  : if  much  water  draw 
into  such  drained  hollows,  the  drains  may  he  apt  to  nil- 
up  ; to  prevent  it,  he  marked  and  dug  semicircular  water- 
furrows  to  catch  all  the  water  which,  if  suffered,  would 
run  into  those  hollows : the  thought  was  a good  one,  and 
the  effeef,  safety  to  the  drains. 

HOEING. 

The  wheat  about  Coggcshall  universally  hoed  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  ; a practice  long  established. 

Throughout  Tenuring  hundred,  much  of  the  wheat  is 
hand-hoed,  at  the  expense  of  os.  or  or.  bV/.per  acre.  Mr. 
Bawtree,  at  St.  Osyth,  does  much  ; but  it  is  not  gene- 
ral. 

They  hoe  at  Layer  de  la  Have,  but  not  universal. 

Mr.  W ESTERN  never  fails ; at  5r.  per  acre.  It  answers 
well ; but  the  earlier  done  the  better. 

This  pradcice  is  common  through  all  Dcngcy  hundred. 
I found  not  one  farmer  who  did  not  hoe : Mr.  Wake- 
field, and  some  others,  twice,  and  even  thrice,  if  neces- 
sary. 

There  is  no  branch  of  husbandry  of  which  Mr.  Ket- 
CHER,  of  Burnham,  has  a greater  opinion,  than  that  of 
hoeing,  wheat  particularly  ; and  he  thinks  it  of  essential 
importance,  that  it  should  be  deep  ; and  as  it  is  very  difll- 
cult  to  get  it  done  by  hand  deep  enough,  he  has  procured 
a very  excellent  drill-machine  for  drilling  wheat,  in  order 
to  horse-hoe  it, 
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Mr.  r>AWTREC,  o'"  Southa.itisrer,  hoes  all  his  wheat 
once,  and  ,s o . - rwice : J-.iS  done  it  at  me  expense  of  lA 
11/.  («/  per  aci  i.,  ' .i  account  of  i !atk  .Tass. 

Mr.  Huui  AND,  .It  , ailin^bury,  aiways  hand-hoes  his 
wheat;  tlic  l.rriP.ers,  ij  the  ;rcpf  •want  It. 

In  all  tJu’,  district  around  Colchester,  the  praflice  is 
pretty  general. 

liocing  wheat,  T'dr.  R.  Taber,  at  Leerchurch,  found  to 
be  a praftice  cn  that  dry  loose  sand  and  gravelly  loam  to 
be  managed  with  discietion.  If  done  too  late,  it  let  in 
the  drought,  and  did  evident  mischief;  bat  if  executed 
carh-,  and  especially  in  a thui  plant,  it  was  extremely  be- 
neficial, thickening  and  improving  the  crop  greatly. 

Mr.  SrF.Ri.iNG,  at  Maple  ;tead,  always  hoes  twice,  and 
sometimes  thrice. 

1T81-. — Foulness,  wheat  always  hoed  and  weeded  with 
great  attention,  even  to  3/.  an  acre  ; 20s.  common. 

MILDEW. 

The  mildew  is  supposed,  by  many  persons  in  Essex, 
to  have  been  more  fatal  of  late  years  (for  the^last 
tw'emy  or  tliirty  for  instance)  than  formerly ; and  to  have 
affedfed  the  old  chalked  lands  which  heretofore  w-erc 
exempt  from  it.  Fallow  wlieat  more  subjedf  to  it  than 
that  on  a clover-lay  ; dunged  land  more  than  undunged, 
and  of  all  preparations,  cole-seed  wheat  the  least  liable  to 
its  attacks. 

In  17S3,  one  man  at  Rochford  had  only  three  bushels 
an  acre,  and  not  too  good  for  fowls. 

Mr.  Sewell,  on  purchasing  a farm,  and  sowing  wheat 
in  one  of  the  fields,  found  the  crop  mildewed  in  two  di- 
redfions ; and  asking  a labourer  If  it  was  subjedl  to  that  disn. 
temper — OA  ! replied  the  man,  it  is  in  such  and  such  a lin^. 
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Just  so.  You  tt't/l find  tivo  barberry  bushes.  And  they  always 
mddew  some  of  the  wheat  whenever  it  is  sown.  Mr.  Sewell 
grubbed  up  the  bushes  from  the  hedge,  and  after  that  saw 
no  more  mildew. 

In  a very  fine  field  of  wheat  of  Mr.  IIoneywood’s,  after 
tares,  I remarked  part  pretty  much  mildewed  to  the  line 
of  a furrow,  and  adjoining  it  the  straw  bright : the  latter 
was  dibbled,  the  former  broad-cast,  and  having  been  eaten 
by  the  worm,  or  died  in  the  winter,  was  too  thin  a plant. 

Half  a field  of  wheat  at  Felix-hall  was  cole-seed  eaten 
by  sheep  ; the  other  half  clover  manured’,  and  mown  for 
seed.  The  straw  of  the  crop  was  mildewed  in  the  latter 
part,  the  other  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Saville,  at  Great  Waltham,  sowing  half  a field 
with  red  wheat  and  half  with  white,  land  the  same ; the 
latter  was  mildewed,  the  former  escaped. 

At  Audlcy-end,  and  the  vicinity,  on  the  gravel  and 
chalk  bottoms,  this  distemper  is  so  prevalent,  and  so  mis- 
chievous, that  they  avoid  sowing  wheat,  and  winter-fallow 
clover-lays  for  barley,  which  answers  better  than  wheat : 
on  400  acres  of  arable  land.  Lord  Braybrook  has  some- 
times none. 

Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  farmed  forty  years  at  Bradfield, 
is  clear  that  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  a great,  if  not  an  en- 
tire preservative  from  the  mildew.  He  scarcely  knows 
such  a distemper  from  any  injury  it  does  his  crops,  not 
even  in  1804.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the 
certainty  of  the  turnip  crop. 

On  the  very  strong  tenacious  brown  clays  of  Great  Wig- 
borough,  they  are  very  little  subjeiEt  to  the  mildew,  except 
in  accidentally  thin  crops. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  at  Belchamp-hall,  has  two 
fields  so  subjeA  to  the  mildew,  that  wheat  has  not  been 
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sown  in  them  for  many  years:  it  is  strong  land,  but  sound; 
he  has  had  turnips  in  them. 

Mr.  Wright  has  found,  that  If  wheat  be  sown  late  at 
Rochford-hall,  it  is  very  subjeft  to  mildew,  whatever  the 
year  may  be  generally  as  to  that  distemper. 

SMUT. 

Last  year  Mr.  Poli.et,  of  Bard  field-lodge,  sowed  old 
wheat  as  a guard  against  the  smut,  without  brining,  &c. 
but  it  did  not  answer,  for  there  were  many  bladJiTs  in  the 
crop. 

Mr.  Ketciieu  has  tried  every  way  of  dressing  wheat 
seed,  and  has  steeped  it  tw^enty-four  hours  in  sea-water  ; 
yet  some  bladders  would  be  found  in  his  crops. 

Mr.  Sanxter,  of  Bradwcll,  sowed  smutty  wheat ; he 
was  advised  by 'Mr.  Willes,  if  he  would  do  it,  to  steep 
in  sea-water  twenty-four  iiours ; he  sowed  eight  acres 
thus,  and  the  crop  was  clean  : some  he  sowed  with  only 
wetting,  which  was  very  smutty  : the  rest  he  sowed  drv, 
and  it  was  nothing  else  but  bladders.  Mr.  Andrew's  in 
general  steeps  twelve  hours,  and  his  crops  clean. 

PURPLES. 

At  Mr.  Ambrose’s,  at  Copdock,  I became  acquainted 
with  a distemper  in  wheat  which  I had  never  before  heard 
of;  .and  which  I afterwards  inquired  concerning,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  found  it  unknowm.  The  ears 
4tle£led  are  perceived  at  once  by  their  colour,  a dirty 
brown  mixed  with  green,  as  if  part  was  ripe,  with  some 
‘ bests  quite  green  : they  feel  nearly,  but  not  quite,^  like 
blighted  or  abortive  ears,  which  are  brown,  while  the  ears 
in  general  of  the  crop  are  of  a bright  red  er  white  : whefa 
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rubbed  in  the  hand,  as  if  to  get  the  grain,  no  wheat  is 
found,  but  apparently  the  small  grains  of  a flattened 
indented  globular  form,  and  of  a darkish  purple,  greenish, 
or  dark  hue  It  has  not  the  smallest  resemblance,  in 
appearance  or  scent,  to  smutty  grains  or  bladders,  and  is 
certainly  a dlstindl;  distemper.  In  many  of  these  purpled 
cars  are  found  some  grains  of  good  wheat.  In  order  to 
discover  if  all  the  cars  from  the  same  root  were  affefted, 
which  Mr.  Ambrose  had  not  before  examiticd,  we  made 
the  experiment  in  many  instances,  and  found  all  similar 
from  every  root.  It  appears  to  me  very  singular  that  no 
account  (to  my  recollection)  should  have  been  given  of 
such  a strange  malady,  and  so  distinct  from  all  others. 
Smutty  ears  were  found  in  the  same  field,  under  all  the 
common  circumstances  of  that  distemper  In  Kent  this 
distemper  is  called  cockle-eared. 

REAPING. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  of  Bradwcll,  docs  not  like  to  ent  wheat 
green,  except  it  be  the  American  white,  avhich  is  brittle, 
and  must  be  cut  early,  to  prevent  a loss  of  cars.  It  rarely 
lays. 

In  Rochford  hundred  Mr.  Vassai.  and  Mr.  Prentice 
do  not  cut  till  the  wheat  is  ripe  ; but  hlr.  Scratton,  and 
this  year  Mr.  Barrington,  reaped  while  it  was  yet  green. 
Mr.  Wright,  of  RochforJ-hall,  makes  the  same  remark 
On  American  white  as  Mr.  Spurogon,  and  observed  that 
hiost  rough  chaiF  wheats,  if  they  do  not  stand  till  fully 
lipe,  will  not  tlirasli. 

“ Harvest  generally  begins  between  the  20th  of  July 
and  the  20th  of  August ; but  it  is  commonly  earlier  in  the 
eastern,  southern,  western,  and  midland  parts  of  the 
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county  than  in  the  northern,  by  ten  days  or  a fortnight^ 
partly  from  the  soil  of  tlie  former  being  hotter  and  for- 
warder than  the  latter,  and  partly  from  the  convenience 
of  more  easily  procuring  harvest-men,  who  always  go  in 
great  numbers  from  the  north  rn  to  the  southern  distridt, 
all  during  the  one  or  two  first  weeks  in  harvest,  and  some 
till  the  whole  is  finished  ; for  the  population  of  the  latter 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  former,  and  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  getting  in  their  corn.  They  are 
therefore  obliged  to  give  higher  v.'.ages,  and  such  as  will 
amply  pay  the  labourers  for  their  journey ; though,  every 
circumstance  considered,  it  is  not  uiifrequently  most  pru- 
dent to  remain  at  home,  and  they  arc  seldom  the  best 
and  most  industrious  who  make  these  annual  exertions. 

“ The  wheat  is  generally  reaped  or  cut  with  the  sickle  t 
though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is  not  uncom- 
monly mown  with  the  scythe,  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
barley  or  oats,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity 
of  the  straw,  which  is  there  a very  valuable  article,  selling 
for  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  will  fetch  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  throwm,  in  this 
case,  with  admirable  skill  and  dexterity,  into  swaths.  If 
it  be  completely  and  perfedlly  ripe,  it  is  soon  bound  up 
Into  sheaves  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  wdth  bands 
made  of  the  straw  of  the  wheat ; sometimes  in  single 
lengths,  and  sometimes  in  two,  twisting  the  two  lengths 
together  at  the  ear  ends  of  the  straw.  If  not  entirely  ripe 
nor  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  sutlered  to  remain  in  the  swaths 
two  or  three  days,  as  occasion  may  require-:  but  in  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  county  it  is  cut  with  the  sickle, 
and  indeed  in  almost  all  places,  if  beat  down  by  the  wind 
and  rain.  In  this  case,  it  is  sometimes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  harvest  laid  and  left  in  small  parcels  unbound, 
here  called  gavels,  upon  the  top  of  the  stubble  cut  eight  or 
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eri  inches  from  the  ground,  to  dry  and  wither  tlie  straw,  and 
further  ripen  the  grain  ; but  it  is  very  soon  tied  up  into 
sheaves  with  the  straw  bands  as  before.  It  is  then  traved,  as 
it  is  usually  here  styled,  that  is,  fourteen  sheaves  are  placed 
slanting  head  to  head  across  a furrow,  and  pressed  together 
as  close  as  may  be ; and  a single  sheaf  is  set  in  the  furrow 
at  each  end  of  the  trave.  Thus  thej  traves  are  made  firm 
and  compa(Tf,  and  may  defy  no  inconsiderable  force  and 
violence  of  the  wind.  Sometimes,  instead  of  placing  the 
two  sheaves  at  the  ends,  they  are  laid  along  the  top  or 
ridge  of  the  trave ; which  certainly  at  once  better  preserves 
the  trave  from  the  rain,  and  gives  a freer  passage  to  the  air 
between  the  sheaves,  and  sooner  dries  them,  in  case  of  their 
having  been  thoroughly  soaked  with  rain ; but  then  they 
are  not  nearly  so  strong  to  withstand  powerful  storms  and 
blasts  of  wind  as  in  the  other  construftion.  The  farmers 
wish  it  may  receive  gentle  showers  or  softening  dewsj  to 
swell  and  plump  the  grain  before  it  is  lodged  in  the  bam. 
Or  laid  Upon  the  stack.  In  the  latter  case,  a bottom  or 
foundation  is  previously  made  of  common  wodd^feggots 
or  bushes,  well  covered  with  straw ; or  else,  which  is 
vastly  better,  stone  or  wooden  pillars  arc  placed  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other,  and  to  whatever  requisite  num- 
ber and  extent ; upon  these  is  laid  a strong  substantial 
timber  frame,  well  compafted  of  joists,  beams,  &c.  as  may 
be  found  necessary  or  expedient.  If  the  supporting  pil- 
lars are  of  stone,  they  are  usually  of  a conical  form,  with 
stone  caps  fixed  upon  their  tops ; if  of  wood,  they  are  cased 
with  tin  for  ten  or  twelve  inches  near  their  upper  end;  in 
the  former  case  the  stone  caps,  and  in  the  latter  the  tin 
coverings,  effedfually  prevent  the  rats  and  mice  from 
Climbing  up  into  the  stack. 

“ Upon  this  frame,  thus  raised  and  prepared,  the 
stack  of  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  is  credled;  and 
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.when  the  whole  Is  conipleted,  in  a form  the  best  calcn^ 
lated  to  secure  It  from  the  weather,  it  is  then  covered 
with  a slight  thatch,  from  about  four  to  mx  inches  thick, 
and  at  an  expense  of  Is,  or  l.r.  2</.  die  square,  or  100 
square  feet.  The  pillars  and  frame,  together  with  the 
care  and  time  employed  in  raising  them,  and  in  thatch- 
ing, must  obvionsly  be  attended  with  considerable  charge 
beyond  what  would  have  been  necessary  £or  the  mere  lay- 
ing up  the  com  in  barn  ; and  after  all,  it  must  again  be  ' 
taken  down  and  removed  before  it  can  be  thrashed.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  tlie  expense  of  the  whole  in  a man- 
ner at  all  satisfa^ory,  it  varying  with  the  size  the 
stack,  and  the  distance  of  its  removal  when  taken  doqrn  i 
but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  pcrfcA  safety  it  gives  to  the  grain.  The  height  from 
the  ground  secures  it  from  the  vermin,  the  thatch  pre- 
serves it  from  the  weather,  and  the  exposure  of  its  ends 
and  sides  to  the  air,  winch  are  merely  the  butt  ends  of 
the  sheaves,  keeps  it  entirely  sweet  and  pure,  far  beyond 
the  best  born  or  granary  in  the  world ; and,  indeed,  tfic 
farmen’  ricks  and  bams  are  the  only  kind  of  granaries 
which  a wise  government  in  this  kingdom  will  ever  CA- 
courage : their  contents  will  generally  be  brought . forth 
, at  the  praperest  time,  not  stinking,  and  spoiled  by  con- 
veyance in  ships  firom  abroad,  or  by  laying  and  rotting  m 
merchants’  warehouses,  but  pure,  sound,  and  good  as 
when  carted  from  the  held. 

**  A veiy  considerable  improvement  in  the  above- 
described  erefUon  for  corn-ricks  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced, and  is,  1 believe,  becoming  every  year  more  and 
more  common.  Upon  the  timber  platform,  the  skeleton 
of  a perfefl  barn  is  erefled,  ends,  sides,  and  roof.  Upou 
the  roof,  a complete  and  substantUl  coat  of  thatch  fr  put, 
which,  being  exposed  tp  no  injuries  frota  nuce  and  rats, 
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nor  any  thing  else,  excepting  fire  and'  the  iiKlemency  of 
the  weather,  will  last  upwards  of  thirty  years.  > 

“ The  superior  advantages  of  this  over  the  common 
bam,  and  the  common  rick,  are  great  and  nunaerous. 
The  annual  expense  of  thatching  is  entirely  spared,  and 
you  avoid  also  the  double  hazard  of  injuring  your  corb 
by  the  precarious  contingencies  of  bad  weather.  If  you 
place  it  upon  the  common  rick,  you  must  either  leave  a 
large  quantity  abroad  after  it  is  fit  to  cart,  that  you  may 
raise  your  stack  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  in  which  case, 
it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  damaged  by  rain  and 
wet  in  the  field  ; if  you  lay  it  upon  your  heap  in  smaller 
quantities,  as  it  successively  becomes  fit  for  that  purpose, 
the  risk  of  hurting  or  spoiling  it  is  very  little  diminished. 
But  if  deposited  in  your  skeleton  bam,  you  may  place 
there  as  small  quantities  at  a time  as  you  please,  or  may 
be  most  convenient,  and  all  is  perfefdy  safe ; it  may  like- 
wise be  finally  filled  up  to  the  top,  or  not,  as  occasion 
may  require,  your  grain  being  at  all  events  equally  se- 
ciyc. 

“ A very  few  days  ago,  I skw  one  of  those  useful 
buildings,  which  contained,  I think,  not  less  than  thirty 
load*  of  fine  wheat.  At  a proper  distance  from  it  stood 
a large  thatch  barn,  and  I could  not  avoid  reflecting  on 
the  very  different  condition  of  the  corn  deposited  in  each. 
The  thatch  of  the  bam,  though  originally  extremely 
good,  and  had  been  laid  on  scarcely  a twelvemonth,  was 
perforated  in  large  holes  by  rats,  in,  1 believe,  thirty  or 
forty  places.  Should  the  wheat,  or  other  grain,  now 
contained  in  it  remain  there  for  only  a few  months,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a fifth  part  of  it  would  be  destroyed 
by  these  vermin } whereas,  that  in  the  skeleton  frame 
would  continue  peirfeCtiy  safe,  not  only  £or  months,  but 
even  years,  if  necessary,  and  be  a saving  to  the  fanner, 
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at  the  present  prke  of  wheat,  of  3/.  or  4/.  a load,  or  lOOA 
upon  the  whole— double  the  expense  of  the  erection  5 and 
the  wheat  might  at  length  be  brought  forth,  sound, 
sweet,  and  pure,  when  most  advantageous  to  the  proprie- 
tor, and  most  useful  and  convenient  to  the  public  — 
Ptate  XLI. 

• t ' •* 

From  1 to  2 50  feet  0 inches. 

. ..  2 — 3 18  — 0 

. 3 — 4 16  — 0 

4 — 5 7 ■ — 0 

. 1—6  3 — 6 

Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Burnham,  has  raised  one  on  a 
large  scale,  which  a£ls  as  a cart-lodge,  when  the  moveable 
rafters  on  the  two  sides  are  taken  out. — Plate  XLII. 

' ■ 60  feet  0 inches  long. 

A B 16  — Owide. 

Sides,  10  — 0 wide. 

From  2 to  jB  S — 0 

jB  — 4 20  — 0 ' 

4 — 5 10  — 0 

• “ The  process  in  the  field,  when  the  harvest  has  been 
begun  six  or  eight  days,  is  not  so  long  and  tedious.  The 
wheat  is  not  only  bound  up  in  sheaves  immediately  after 
it  is  reaped,  but  thrown  into  irregular  heaps,  and  diredlly 
carted  to  the  bam  or  stack.  Much  care  and  attention  arc 
requisite  in  laying  it  either  in  the  barn  or  upon  rick,  espe- 
cially the  former,  that  it  be  as  dry  as  possible.  If  it  be  at 
all'  damp,  there  is  danger  lest  it  heat  and  mowburrif 
though  1 believe  this  happens  to  wheat  much  seldomer 


• Hewlett. 
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than  to  any  other  grain,  and  therefore  precautions  are  so 
much  the  less  necessary 

Mr.  Vancouver,  speaking  of  the  mode  of  iiatvesting' 
at  Sturmer,  observes,  that  the  “ Harvest-men  are  . not 
boarded  by  the  farmers  here,  as  in  most  other  places, 
but  in  lieu  thereof,  they  each  receive  four  bushels  of  malt 
and  two  pounds  of  hops,  from  which  about  forty  gallons 
of  strong  nourishing  drink  is  usually  drawn;  they  also 
receive  Ir.  at  hiring,  and  5r.f  an  acre  for  cutting  and 
inning  the  whole  crop,  apportioning  about  thirteen 
acres  to  each  man.  The  carts,  horses,  and  drivers' 
are  provided  by  the  farmers ; and  when  the  weather 
proves  fine,  and  the  corn  a fair  standing  crop,  a man  will- 
cut  and  in,  sixteen  acres  of  winter  and  summer  corn  in  the 
course  of  a month;  as  was  the  case  in  the  year  1793  v 
previous  to  which  time,  and  when  the  harvest-men  were 
boarded  by  the  farmers  in  the  usual  manner,  twelve  acres 
per  man  were  rarely  known  to  be  harvested  in  the  same 
time  from  the  same  land. 

“ The  mode  of  inning  the  harvest  at  present  seems 
to  be  important  and  material.  In  most  places  this  is 
done  by  engaging  a certain  number  of  men,  who  receive 
a fixed  sum  for  their  time,  be  it  long  or  short,  and  are 
fed  by  the  farmers  during  the  whole  time  ; hence  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  soon  after  the  harvest-men  arrive. 


• Hewlett. 

f “ Vive  shillings  an  acre  can  never  be  considered  as  the  standard  ave- 
rage price;  which  must  vary  with  die  crops,  seasons,  and  price  of  pro, 
visions.  Five  shillings  is  sometimes  more  than  seven  at  others.  Tliis 
present  year  1797,  from  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  weather,  ai;d  ennse- 
guent  uncommon  length  of  the  harvest,  the  cost  of  cutting  and  inning, 
even  in  this  cheaper  part  of  the  county,  was,  in  many  instances,  more 
t|ian  eight  shillings  an  acre. — J.  H" 
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by  the  heat  of  the  season  and  change  of  food,  they  get 
a surfeit,  and  many  of  them  are  laid  up  for  the  first  week 
or  ten  days  with  inflammatory  fevers.  From  a gallon  and 
an  half  to  two  gallons  of  strong  harvest  beer,  is  their  mual 
allowance,  with  as  much  refreshing  small  beer  as  they 
chuse  to  drink;  this,  together  with  a profusion  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  constitutes  their  daily  fare*. 

“ In  this  manner  the  men  are  fed  and  supported  for  a 
month  or  six  week ; but  in  the  interim  what  becomes  of 
their  wives  and  children  i I>epending  upon  the  harvest 
wages  to  pay  rent,  and  provide  a little  winter  fuel,  they 
are  compelled  to  subsist  upon  a few  loose  ears  gleaned  in 
the  fields,  instead  of  participating  with  the  men  in  their 
bbour  and  subsistence,  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  jour<- 
oal  at  Stnrmerf. 

‘‘By 


* **  Thii  extravagant  aHowanee  of  strong  beer  is  far  beyond  any  thing 
I have  ever  known.  The  common  allowaoce  does  not  exceed  five  pinta 
(except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and  when  particular  exertions  are 
required),  with  at  much  imall-beer  at  the  men  chute  to  drink)  but  this 
small-bccr  is  for  the  most  part  tmall  indeed! — J.  H." 

f “ These  ffew  loose  ears  in  the  field  are  of  more  value,  I believe,  than 
is  generally  imagined.  In  tlie  harvest  of  1791,  the  gleanings  of  wheu 
alone  of  a tingle  fomily  in  this  parish  of  Dunmow,  contuting  of  a woman 
and  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
was  worth  nearly  51.,  and  at  the  price  wheat  is  now  at  (June  1795),  would 
have  been  worth  more  than  7/.  This  is  by  no  means  a trifling  conside- 
ration, and  perhaps  fully  compensates  for  what  may  be  lost  by  not  par- 
ticipating with  the  men  in  their  labour  and  subsistence.  Few  such  in- 
stances as  that  now  stated  could  indeed  be  found ; but  on  the  most  fhir  and 
moderate  computation,  the  aggregate  of  the  gleanings  of  this  whole 
parish,  containing  about  two  hundred  gleaning  fiunihes,  that  year 
amounted  to  nearly  40(V. ; this,  however,  was  vastly  skbove  the  average, 
that  year  being  in  all  respedli,  as  fkr  as  the  subjeA  now  before  ns  is 
concerned,  a most  extraordinary  one.  The  wheat  was  nncominonljr 
root-fallen,  and  the  high  winds  and  violent  rains  in  the  beginning  and 
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" By  such  mailagemcnt  the  necessities  of  a poor  family 
in  that  plentiful  season  are  much  relieved.  The  hu^nd 
sharing  and  dividing  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  labour 
and  comforts  of  the  season,  becomes  exempt  from  indis* 
|)osition,  and  the  whole  family  are  thereby  invigorated  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  that  precious  season  *. 

“To 


middle  of  July,  had  50  beat  it  down,  thrown  it  about  and  entangled  it,: 
that  the  reapers  unavoidably  leO  behind  them  an  uncommon  num> 
ber  of  ears,  and  every  ear  was  unusually  ftill  of  tJie  best  grains;  tlie 
weather  during  the  harvest,  too,  proved  exceedingly  6ne,  and  the  entire 
business  was  dispatched  in  a very  short  time.  The  crop  of  wheat  ha> 
been  this  year,  1801,  nearly  as  good,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  almost 
three  times  at  much  as  in  the  year  1800 ; but  not  so  advantageous  for  the 
gleaner  as  that  in  1791. — 7.  /f." 

• “ The  mode  of  letting  and  inning  the  harvest  here  referred  to,  an 
taking  place  in  the  parish  of  Shirmer,  near  Haverill,  has  long  been  the 
^ practice  iu  many  parts  of  this  courfty,  and  continues  to  be  to  to  this  day. 
~Nor  do  I know  a parish  in  this  neighbourhood  for  fifteen  or  twenty  tUilee 
around,  in  which  individuals  have  not  occasionally  introduced  it;  many 
of  them,  however,  after  two  or  three  yean  trial,  have  discontiuutd  it ; 
though  upon  the  whole  it  is  gaining  ground  very  considerably.  But  this 
is  principally  the  case  among  the  larger  and  more  opulent  of  our  farmers, 
whose  wives  and  families  do  not  chnse  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  boardingi 
the  men  in  the  house.  ITse  same  mode  also  beo«>mcs  in  a manner  nece»> 
sary  when  a penon  holds  several  farms  lying  at  a considerable  distance 
ftom  each  other. 

“ The  preference  of  this  mode  to  the  more  usual  and  ancient  one,  can- 
not be  decidedly  and  judiciously  given  without  due  attention  to  variety 
of  circumstances.  In  particular  situations  they  have  each  their  recom- 
mendations. Where  the  farmer  lias  a dairy  and  a flock  of  sheep  which- 
arc  continued  from  year  to  year,  the  boarding  his  harvest-men  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  killing  ofF  his  old  worn  out  cows,  and  crone  sheep, 
better  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  when 
the  men  board  themsedves  they  commonly  live  Isetter  than  they  do  the- 
reat of  the  ye.ir,  and  as  their  families  partake  with  them  in  tlteir  im- 
proved living,  they  have  frequently  at  the  end  of  liarvest  not  so  much- 
iJctt  money  coming-  to  them  as  if  they  bad  boarded  with  their  master. 
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“ To  difiilse  these  comforts  as  pcncrally  as  possible,  and^ 
by  a new  arrangement  in  the  managetnent  of  the  poor,  tp 

restore 


Many  of.  our  farmer*  very  judiciously  blend  the  two  njodcs  together. 
To  the  older  and  more  infirm  of  their  labourer-  they  let  their  work  by 
the  piece,  with  the  allowance  of  a certain  quantity  of  beer  per  acre,  and 
their  wives  and  children,  if  any  remain  to  them,  arc  j)crmitted  to'  work  . 
with  them;  while  those  men  who  are  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life 
are  taken  into  the  bouse,  either  for  the  nioiuh  or  Ijarvest,  during  whicli 
they  are  fully  and  plentihilly  maintained ; but  yet  not  in  one  insiaocf  Out 
of  twenty,  to  that  extravagant  degree  of  luxury  described  by  Mr.  Van- 
couvcr;  though  still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  too  nearly  approaching 
it,  and  so  as  sometimes  to  occasion  the  evils  he  mentions,  'fltc  general 
plea  for  tliis  high  luxurious  living  i.s,  (hat  it  enables  the  reen  to  exert 
themselves  more  vigorously  than  they  could  otherwise  do.  This,  if  I am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  is  a delusive  im.iginatwn.  I rccol!e<a  an  in-stance  qf  a 
man  living  throughout  llie  harvest,  not  only  much  low'cr  than  tlus,i  hut 
even  lower  than  those  who  take  their  harvest  and  provide  for  themselves. 
This  man,  in  partnership  with  three  others,  had  undertaken  to  complete 
the  harvesting  of  a certain  numlser  of  acres  precisely  on  the  terms,  and 
in  the  manner  stated  .ami  recommended  by  Mr.  Vancouver.  A few 
months  before  the  time  of  entering  upon  the  performance  of  their  en- 
gagement, he  fell  ill  of  an  infiamnutory  fever,  from  wltich  however  he  re- 
covered, but  was  merely  in  a convalescent  state  at  the  commencement  of 
harvest.  The  apotliecary  told  him  he  believed  he  might  very  safely 
venture  to  join  his  fellow  labourers  in  their  undertaking,  provided  he 
ate  very  little  meat,  retrained  entirely  from  stiong  beer,  and  refreshed 
himself  every  night  at  his  return  from  work  with  about  a pint  of  new 
milk.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  strong  liquor ; lus  temptation  to  it  how- 
ever, upon  this  occasion,  was  in  a great  measure  removed,  by  the  beer, 
he  had  brewed  for  his  Iiarvrst  proving  good  for  nothing  (which,  by  tli« 
way,  is  oneobjeftion  to  this  mode  of  taking  a harvest,  as  this  accident 
not  unfreqiiently  happens).  He  stritSly  followed  Jiis  apotliecary’s  cii> 
icdlions;  drank  only  small  beer  to  his  meals  ia  the  day  time,  ate  little 
but  bread  and  cheese,  and  enjoyerf  extremely  his  delicious  Ircveiage  of 
milk  at  night,  and  found  hi-nself  incredibly  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  it.  In  a word,  he  gradually  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  wept 
through  the  labours  to  the  perfect  satisfatftion  of  his  partners,  and  with 
more  comfort  and  pleasut'C  to Jiirosclf  .than  he  ever  exyjerieafed  before  or 

since. 
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restore  that  honest  pride  which  was  the  boast  of  the  En-, 
plish  husbandman,  viz,  that  he  disdained  to  receive  assist7 
ance  from  the  parish,  but  under  the  most  pressing  cir- 
cumstances of  indigence  and  distress,  cannot  fail  to  pmvc 
a source  of  tli?  very  highest  moral  and  political  conse- 
quence. p For  in  the  very  lowest  walks  oflife,  ^s  well  as  in 
those  pf  higher  degree,  there  is  a pride  which  displays 
the  mani  and  adds  worth  and  dignity  to  the  human  cha- 
ra^fer  ; and  through  all  the  shatjes  of  society,  which  com- 
pose the  Inhabitants  of  tins  highly  favoured  island,  there 
are  none  who,  without  tlic  compuiuftion  of  (X>sitive  guilt, 
are  so  completely  wretched  as  not  to  derive  some  in- 
crease of  happiness  from  a stri<5  adherence  to  virtuous 
emulation.'^  To'save  from  falling  is  better  than  to  raise  up, 
and  to  prevent  an  evil  is  better  than  to  supply-  a remedy. 
Suffer  a poor  but  sturdy  ploughman,  to  receive  the  parish 
collefrion,  and  he  feels  himself  degraded  ever  after;  the 
pride  which  was  once  his  boast'  becomes  his  torment,  and 
the  very  a£t  of  peculation,  which  his  honest  heart  scorned 
before  his  degradation,  becomes  familiar  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  the  hope  of  concealment  and  im- 
punity*!.” 


■ ■ ■ ) 

since.  This  is  surely  a pretty  strong  presumptive  confirreatlon,  that  the 
high  luxurious  mode  of  living,  so  frequently  adopted  for  the  more  expe- 
ditious ending  the  Kssex  harvest,  is  by  no  moans  necessary. — y,  H** 

* **  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  above  sentiments ; but  I fear 
the  proposed  method  of  getting  in  our  harvests,  will  have  very  little  in- 
fluence tov^ards  preventing  the  sad  degradation  of  our  peasantry,  of  re- 
storing the  former  independence  of  spirit.  Nothing  can  accomplish  either 
but  a successive  variation  of  the  wages  of  labour,  according  to  the  suc- 
cessive variation  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  how  tliis  is  to 
be  cfFcdted  is  the  grand 
f Vancouver. .. 
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At  Hempstead,  three  quarters. 

At  Hedingbam,  two  and  a half  to  three  quarters. 

At  Bishop’s  Wickham,  two  and  a half  to  three  quarters;, 
probably  three  quarters. 

At  Hatfield  Peverell,  three  quarters. 

About  Copdock,  three  quarters  and  a half. 

Around  Colchester,  two  and  a half  to  three  quarters  ; 
bat  on  heavy  land  three  to  four. 

At  Bradfield,  three  quarters  and  a half. 

At  Ramsey,  three  to  three  and  a half. 

At  Little  Walden,  three  and  a half  to  four  quarters. 

At  Beaumontv  two  accounts ; by  one  three  to  three 
quarters  and  a half;,  by  another  four  and  a half  to  five 
and  some  in  a good  year  to  six,  and  even  seven. 

At  Kirby,  on  clover  land  four  quarters. 

At  Layer  de  la  Haye,  three  quarters  and  a half. 

In  Mersea  Island,  three  quarters  and  a half. 

■ At  Birch,  two  and  a half  to  three  quarters^ 

At  Bocking,  three  quarters. 

At  Felstead  (crop  and  fallow),  22  bushels. 

At  Dunmow  (crop  and  fallow),  20  to  22  bushels. 

At  Little  Lcighs,  three  quarters. 

At  Great  Waltham  (crop  and  fallow  on  poor  red  land), 
16  to  20  bushels ; by  another  account  20. 

At  Langford,  near  Maldon,  three  to  three  quarters  and- 
a half. 

At  Maldon-wick,  seven  quarters  two  bushels  per  acre,, 
through  a field  are  said  to  have  been  grown,  and  that  the 
thrashers  confirmed  it.  Mr.  Lee  had  at  Fambridge>halli 
six  quarters  an  acre,  through  a field  of  20  acres. 

At  Snorum,  three  quarters  and  a half. 
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On  the  strong  clays  of  Latchiagdon,  three  quarters  and 
a half.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Rush’s  father,  three. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  three  quarters  and  a, 
half. 

In  Foulness  Island,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  35  bushels. 
Mr.  PoTTON,  fivte  quarters  a good  crop;  on  an  average 
of  seven  years,  and  the  whole  island  four  quarters. 

' Mr.  Ketcher,  at  Burnham,  three  quarters  and  a half. 

At  Bradwell,  three  quarters  and  a half. 

Major  Carr  assured  me,  that  let  them  do  what  they  will 
on  the  strong  clays  in  the  vicinity  of  Assingdon  churchy 
they  can  get  but  three  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  at 
most  three  and  a half. 

At  Rochford,  Mr.  Barrington  three  quarters. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Rochford*hall,  on  his  good  land,  if 
the  appearance  is  fair,  and  it  escapes  the  wire-worm  and 
mildew,  thinks  he  has  a right  to  expefi  live  quarters ; has 
had  six ; but  the  deduflion  to  be  made  on  those  accounts 
is  considerable. 

At  Prittlewcll,  Mr.  Prentice  thinks  a lair  average  it 
four  to  live  quarters. 

Mr.  Parsons,  at  Shoebury,  four  quarters. 

Mr.  Hicks,  on  the  strong  clays  at  Hockley,  has  not 
yet  in  four  years  had  four  quarters  an  acre. 

Mr.  Harwich,  at  Raleigh,  on  strong  soils  and  wet, 
gets  four  quarters ; but  it  should  be  noted,  that  his  exer- 
tions in  all  the  common  means  of  improvement,  are  con- 
siderable ; good  fallows,  ample  manuring,  deep  ditched 
and  hollow-draining. 

At  Pitsey,  four  quarters  a good  crop. 

At  Romford,  three  and  a half  to  four  quarters. 

At  Thorndon,  &c.  three  to  three  quarters  aqd  a half, 
rising  from  two  to  five. 

At 
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At  Dunton,  three  to  four  quarters ; arid  the  trussfcd  lo>d 
of  straw  sold  at  3/.  3r.  at  the  barn-door ; i but  this  is  tem- 
porary. ■ 

At  Buttsbury,  under  three  quarters. 

Mr.  Bramstone’s  average  in  was  14  bushels 

instead  'of  four  quarters,  his  average,  and  has  had  five.  In 
that  year  of  miserable  crops,  35  acres  produced  him  66 
quarters,  and  six  of  them  offal  tail  corn. , 

At  Ongar,  three  to  three  quarters  and  a half, 
i At  Shearing  and  Hatfield,  in,  the  Roodings,  four  quar- 
ters a good  crop,  average  not  more  if  so  much  as  three. 

At  Chesterford,  two  quarters  and  a half.  . 

Mr.  Vatchell,  near  Hallingbury,  four  quarters. 

About  Hallingbury,  three  quarters.  Mr.  Hobland 
three  and  a half ; has  had  five.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
had  five ; average  generally  three  and  a half. 

Mr.  Strutt,  at  Terlrng,  and  his  tenants,  &c.  three 
quarters  to  three  and  a half.  i* 

At  Coggcshall,  three  and  a quarter,  on  the  heavy 
lands*. 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplcstead,  three  quarters.  > 

Mr  Raymond,  at  Belchamp,  in  1805,  above  five  quar- 
ters. 

Robert  Andrews,  Esq.  of,  Buhner,  found,  by  looking 
over  his  books,  that  the  produtSls  have  been  per  acre  for 
some  years  as  follow : 


• In  178-1,  Eraclcstead,  two  (juarters  and  an  half  to  four  and  an  half  ^ 
average,  three  quarter^ 
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4.  1 

The  best  set  wheat  I saw  till  I got  to  Marks-hall,  was 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Honeywood,  after  tares  on  one  plough- 
ing : I found  great  numbers  of  ears  four  set  in  the  chests, 
and  several  Jk'e  set  in  the  centres  of  the  ears.  The  bailiff 
guessed  the  crop  four  quarters  per  acre.  He  found  ont 
car  from  which  he  picked  105  kernels:  three  quarters  or 
three  and  a half  a fair  average. 

Mr.  Fjsher  Unwin,  at  Coggeshall,  five  quarters. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Maldon,  has  this  year  (1805)  seen  many 
ears  from  many  fields  five  set,  and  he  has  seen  rivets  seven 
and  eight  set. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Burnham,  had  many  ears  in  every 
field  this  year  five  set. 

_ About  Spaines-hall,  on  an  avcr.ige  of  lands  and  seasons, 
three  quarters  ; good  farmers  three  and  a half. 

I.'  ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 'I 

• A coomb  is  half  a quarter'  * f OverGl  acres 
I J Over 66 acres.  ^ ; ; • § Over 61  acre*./-.  ; 

• -U  Not  thioahed.  i 

; ; “ ^ 1.  1.  li.  . 

I , ' General 
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General  average  of  forty-eight  minutes,  twenty-six 
bushels  and  a half. 

But  from  attending  to  the  soil  of  these  forty-eight  mi- 
nutes I am  inclined  to  think  it  something  beyond  the  ave- 
rage quality,  and  that  the  farmers  noted  are  beyond  the 
average  of  their  brethren ; and  upon  the  whole,  I should 
conceive  twenty-five  bushels  about  the  mean  produce  of 
the  county.  That  of  distriil  No.  II.  rises  to  four  quarters, 
or  thirty-two  bushels. 

“ The  average  produce  of  the  county  per  acre,  given  by 
Mr.  Vancouver,  is  twenty-four  bushels  two  pecks,  wliich 
I believe  to  be  very  little  over  or  under  the  real  fa£t.  For 
although  this  average  is  formed  upon  a medium  of  his 
fourteen  distri^,  and  from  some  of  those  are  taken  above 
fifty  parishes,  and  from  some  not  more  than  five  or  six ; 
and  although  there  are  some  parishes  set  too  high,  and 
others  as  much  too  low,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
©f  knowledge,  or  the  difierent  views,  tempers,  and  dis- 
positions of  the  persons  applied  to  for  information  j yet 
when  thrpwn  all  together,  the  result  will  probably  be  near 
the  truth.  I am  confirmed  in  this  persuasion  not  only 
from  my  own  observations,  but  from  its  near  coincidence 
with  the  testimony  of  a person  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
who  had  been  very  extensively  employed  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  in  appraising  farmers’  crops.  He  constantly 
kept  memorandums  of  his  appraisements,  and  he  asstwed 
me  that  the  average  of  his  estimates  was  twenty-two  bushels 
an  acre.  It  is  here  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  these 
bushels  were  each  eight  ^llons  and  a half,  whereas  Mr, 
Vancouver’s  medium  was  probably  founded  on  the  Win- 
chester eight  gallons  measure,  which  has  now  been  some 
years  used  amongst  us  for  all  kinds  of  grain.  Reducing 
the  appraiser’s  measure  to  this  standard,  it  win  add  eleven 
gallons  to  his  average,  and  raise  it  to  twenty-three  busheb 
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and  th»e«  gallons ; that  is,  nine  gallons  short  of  Mr.  Vam- 
coover’s  medium  of  twenty-four  bushels  and  two  pecks. 
But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  appraiser’s  ao 
counts  were  taken  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts  of  th* 
county,  which  are  less  produAive  than  the  southern,  by  at 
least  a sack  an  acre.  Lest  this  should  suggest  the  idea 
that  Mr.  Vancouver  is  considerably  below  the  fa£l,  I 
would  further  remark,  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  I comprehend  by  mnch  the  larger  division ; and 
this  will  in  some  measure  counterbalance  the  conclusion 
4hat  would  otherwise  result.  Upon  the  whole,  I am 
Atrongly  persuaded,  as  I observed  at  first,  that  Mr.  Van- 
couver’s medium  is  not  very  distant  from  the  truth.  - 
“ It  must  not,  however,  be  here_  forgotten,  that  both  his 
estimate,  and  that  of  the  appraiser  above  alluded  to,  were 
made  prior  to  the  crops  of  1794  and  1795  ; which  I believe 
were  more  deficient  than  any  two  in  immediate  succession 
since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century;  I am 
persuaded,  on  the  most  satisfaflory  evidence,  that  the  ave- 
rage did  not  exceed  eighteen  bushels  an  acre.  A very  skil- 
ful appraiser  of  farmers’  crops  in  this  neighbourhood,  gave 
me  his  appraisements  of  the  corn  upon  fourteen  extensive 
farms,  made  prior  to  the  harvest  1795,  the  medium  of 
which  was  eighteen  bushels  ; but  they  all,  excepting  only 
one,  fell  short  of  his  estimates  so  considerably,  as  to  re- 
duce the  medium  to  sixteen  bushels.  A clergyman  who 
took  the  tithes  of  his  parish  in  kind,  favoured  me  with  an 
accurate  account  of  his  tithe  wheat,  with  the  exaff  number 
of  acres  upon  which  it  grew,  which  made  the  total  average 
produce  of  the  parish  about  sixteen  bushels.  This  parish 
is  justly  deemed  very  produ^ve  in  wheat,  and  which,  in 
Mr.  Vancouver’s  tables,  is  averaged  at  26  bushels  an 
acre.  I may  further  add,  that  I myself  noticed  six  or 
seven  large  farms  within  four  or  five  miles  of  this  {flace, 
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whose  joint  niedlmn  could  not  exceed  tweltt  boshsls"  art 
•rtcre.  Jjaying  all  tlicse  circumstances  fairly  together,  I 
think  myself  fully.justiticd  in  tlie  lirm  belief,  that  the  me>- 
dium  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
in  the  year  179.5,  did  not  exceed  sixteen  bushels  j and  sup- 
posing tlie  middle  and  southern  districts  to  have  amounted 
to  twenty  bushels,  it  will  raise  the  whole  aggregate  average 
to  only  eighteen  ; that  is,  at  least  six  short  of  the  proper 
medium  as  given  by  Mr.  Vancouver.  Now  supposing, 
what  is  nearly  the  fait,  that  the  county  contains  twelve 
hundred  thousand  acres,  and  that  only  one-isixth  of  tliesc, 
which  I believe  to  be  rather  beldw^  the  real  proportion,  are 
annually  sown  with  wheat,  here  is  a deficiency  of  1.50,000 
quarters  in  this  small  part  of  the  kingdom  alone,  which  is 
almost  four  times  as  much  as  the  annual  average  excess  of 
importations  over  exportations  of  wheat  and  flour,  during 
tlie  twenty  years  beginning  with  1771,  and  ending  with 
1790,  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  Ye,  who  have  made 
and  propagated  senseless  and  cruel  clamours  about  mono- 
polizing, forestalling,  regrating,  &c.  hear  this  and  blush  f 
“ The  produce  ofthis  year  (1790)  has  been  considerably 
more  abundant,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  what  was 
at  first  expefted.  Our  great  wheat,  which  is  generally 
the  most  produftive  by  four  or  six  bushels  an  acre,  is  this 
year,  partly  from  the  red  gum,  and  partly  from  mildew, 
the  least  so.  I'he  greater  proportion  of  the  small  wheat, 
especially  the  American  red,  has  been  very  kindly.  Two  or 
three  pieces  of  ground,  within  four  of  five  miles  of  this 
place,  sown  with  it  in  the  common  broad-cast  mode,  I am 
.assured  have  produced  live  or  six  quarters  an  acre;  an 
-abundance  seldom,  if  ever  before  known  In  this  quarter. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  land  in  both  cases 
was  extremely  good,  and  their  extent  so  inconsiderable  as 
to  have  little  influence  on  the  general  average  which, 

• upon 
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upon  a fair  and  impartial  view  of  every  circumstance  me- 
riting consideration,  1 think  I may  very  safely  estimate  at 
twenty-six  bushels  an  acre,  perhaps  rather  more,  for  the 
county  at  large,  and  will  of  course  give  as  a superiority  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year  of  more  than  200,000  quarters. 
But  this  small  degree  of  abundance  is  by  no  means,  I con- 
ceive, an  adequate  compensation  for  two  defective  years 
in  immediate  succession ; though  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  number  of  acres,  as  well  as  the  quantity  per  acre, 
was  considerably  above  the  average  j and  I believe  that 
that  extent  of  ground  sown  with  wlieat  is  still  further  en- 
larged. The  price  is  now  reduced  to  about  50x.  a quarter, 
on  the  medium  of  the  different  kinds,  and  I hope  it  will 
not  sink  much  lower ; for  under  twelve  pounds  a load, 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  grow  it*;  which  shews  the 
injudiciousness  of  the  measure  of  permitting  importation 
whenever  the  price  exceeds  eleven  pounds.  Supposing  the 
corn 'laws  to  have  any  material  influence  on  its  price,  on 
which  head  I am,  I confess,  rather  sceptical,  it  is,  in  my 
conception,  extremely  dear,  that  importation  of  wheat 
should  never  be  allowed  til!  the  price  exceeded  14/.  a load. 
Should  the  produce  of  the  3'ear  1797  be  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  present  year  1796,  I shall  not  be  surprised  if 
it  sink  below  9/.f” 

I . 

• Slfch  has  bpcn  the  increase  of  taxe.s,  poorVrates,  and  price  of 
provisions  of  almost  every  kind,  since  writing  the  above,  that  if  tha 
farmer  makes  not,  upon  an  average,  H/.  or  ]54  a load  for  his  wheat,  he 
cannot  aflford  to  gr(>w  it.— y.  /f  ” 

f Howlett. 

“ The  crop  of  1797  was  not  quite  so  abundant  as  that  of  1796,  .tnd  vet 
the  price  sunk  to  10/.  the  load  before  the  following  Christmas;  though  it 
rose  again  to  14/.  or  15/.  before  the  subsequent  harvest  ot  y.  H»** 
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MR.  FA^^CQUFER'S  table  OF  PRODUCE. 


PJames  of  Annual  Pro^ 

Parithee»  dace  per  Acre 

in  Bushels  of 
Wirat. 

Helion  Bumstead  22 

Havcrill  20 

Sturmer  22 

Birdbrook  24 

Ridgwell  22 

Tilbury  24 

Ashen  22 

Ovington  

24 

Bclchamp  St.  Paul’s 

22 

Belchamp  Oten  

24 

Belchamp  Walter  .... 

24 

Pentlow  

24 

Foxearth  

20 

Bulmer 

24 

Middleton  

24 

Great  Henney  

20 

Alphanstone 

22 

Great  Ycldham  

26 

Castle  Hedingham  .... 

24 

Sible  Hedingham 

20 

Great  Maplestcad  .... 

18 

Little  Maplcstead  .... 

18 

Finchfield  

20 

Wethersfield  

20 

Great  Bardfidd  

26 

'Panfield  

24 

Braintree  

24 

Bocking  «... 

24 

Uames  of  Annua!  Pro» 

P anihcs,  duee  per  Acre 

in  Busheli  of 
Wheat. 

Gosficld 22 

Halstead 20 

Pebmarsh 18 

Colne  Engain 22 

Wake’s  Colne  20 

Wormingford  24 

Mount  Bures  24 

Earl’s  Colne  24 

Great  Tay  22 

Aldham  22 

Coggeshall  24 

Crossing  y.  24 

Kchedon  22 

Rayne  24 

Black  Notley  22 

White  Notley  22 

Terling  26 

Hatfield  Pevcrill  26 

Great  Waltham  24 

Great  Leigh  22 

Little  Leigh  24 

Felstcad  22 

Stebbing  25 

Lindscll  22 

Thaxtead  22 

Great  Easton  22 

Little  Dunmow  24 

Barnsion 24 

West 
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Barnes  of  Annual  Pro- 

ParUbei,  dace  per  Acre 

in  HuthiU  of 
IVbrjt. 

West  Bergholt  22 

Little  Horsley  24- 

Great  Horsley  20 

Boxted  20 

Langbatn  22 

Dedham  24- 

i\rdleigh  22 

Lawford  22 

Mistlcy 24 

Ramsey  24 

Little  Bromley 24 

Frating  20 

Allesford  22 

Wivenhoe  22 

West  Donyland  20 

East  Donyland 20 

Fingeringhoe  22 

Coptford  20 

Btanway  20 

Great  Bromley  ..........  24 

Little  Bentley  24 

Torrington  20 

Britlingsea  24 

dSt.  Osyth  26 

Great  Clackton  20 

Little  Holland  22 

Little  Clackton  24 

Weeley 26 

Great  Holland  26 

Walton  24 


Names  ^ 

Annual  Pro* 

Parisheso 

duce  per  Acre 
in  Bushels  of 

IVbcat. 

Kirby  

Thorpe 

Beaumont 

Mersea  Island, 

•••*«•••••• 

gene-^23 

ral  average  . 

Aberton  

Peldon  

Little  Wigborough  ..  24 
Great  Wigborough  ..  24 

Virley  

Layer  Marney 

Layer  Breton  . 

Langenhoe  

Feering 

Inworth  

22 

Great  Broxted 

Little  Broxted 

02 

Great  Totham 

24 

Goldhanger  ... 

Tolesbury 24 

Maldon 28 

Woodham  Walter  ....  22 
Woodham  Mortimer  24 


94. 

Great  Baddow  ... 

24 

Ch^tnsford  

24 

Downham  

Stock  

..  ..  O/k 

Buttsbury 24 

Mountneysing  ... 

A.  26 

t2  Greaft 
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T^<7met  cf 
PartikiTt. 

Ji'tnttaf  Prff» 
dt.xt  per 
iff  Bushels  oj 

iVheut. 

Perishes. 

Anr.iJtd  Prth" 
duve  per  Acn 
in  Bushels  of 
IVheat. 

Great  BursteaJ 

20 

Ramsden  Bell-house 

24 

I.ittle  Burstcad 

20 

South  Benfleet  . 

20 

Purley  

20 

Thundersley 

20 

Munden  

! I/angdon  Hills  . 

Latchingdon  .. 

1 Homdon  on  the  Hill 

24 

St.  Lawrence  .. 

24 

W cst  Tilbury  ... 

20 

Tillingham  

26 

Little  Thurrock 

20 

Southminster  . 

26 

Chekierton  ....... 

24 

Cricksea  

Groat  Horndon 

22 

Althorne  

Ingrave  

, 24 

North  Fambridge  ....  2G 

Great  Worley  . 

24 

Woodham  Ferrars  ....  24 

Craiiham  

22 

Rettenden  

24 

Ilpminster  

24 

.South  Fainbrid 

gc 2 «• 

North  Okenden 

, 22 

Assingdon  

South  Okenden 

, 22 

I lawks  well  

26 

Aveley  

24 

I’akelsham  2f) 

Great  blambridge ‘2H 

Siittou  28 

Shopland  2f> 

Little  Wakering 28 

Great  VVakering  

•Nortlt  Shoebury 28 

•South  Shoebury  28 

•South  Church  28 

The  Marsh  Islands,  7 
general  average  ....  3 

•Vange 24 

J.angJon  Cray  24 

Ramsden  Cray 24 

.1  Willingale 


Stamhourn  18 

Hempstead  22 

Great  Sarapford 22 

Rad  winter  22 

Wimbish  20 

Broxted,  or  Chawreth  24 

Aythorp  Roding  24 

White  Roding  24 

Abbot’s  Roding 24 

Roding  Beauchamp  24 

Matching  26 

High  Laver  >*«•••••  24 

North  Weald  26 

Shelley 24 
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of  Annual  Pro^ 

Punthes.  thee  p.  r Aere 

in  Buthelt  ef 
Wheut. 

P^amex  of 
Puriilu. 

Annual  Pro^ 
J.ce  per  Acn 
/•  B ishAs  of 
IVheat. 

Willingrde  Spain 

22 

Elmdon  

18 

Willingalc  Doe  .. 

22 

Great  Chishall 

16 

Berners  Roding  ... 

24 

Little  Chishall 

16 

Good  Easter  ........ 

24 

Langley  

22 

Margaret  Roding  . 

24 

Rickling  

24 

Leaden  Roding  ... 

24 

Elsenliam  

26 

High  Easter  

24  j 

Bcrden  

26, 

High  Roding  

24 

1 Clavering  

18 

Pleshy 

26  1 

Harlow 

28 

Roxwell 

24 

Nettswell  

26 

Norton  Mandeville 

24 

Waltham  Abbey 

....  30 

BJackmoor  

....  24 

Chigwell 

Little  Chesterford 
Great  Chesterford 

....  18 
....  18 

Average  

24* 

Strethall 

....  26 

STSAJV. 

Jn  the  barracksof  Tendring  hundred,  40r.  to 60r. per  load. 
At  Chesterford,  in  Odober  1 805,  a small  load  SOx. 


STUBBLES. 

Throughout  the  whole  countjr.  these  are  universally 
haulmed  and  carried  into  the  yards,  or  formed  into  walls 
for  rendering  such  yards  warm  and  comfoVtable  to  stock. 

Mr.  Barrington,  near  Rochford,  if  he  finds  a wheat- 
stubble  weedy,  sets  fire  to  and  burns  it,  which  is  a great 
destruftion  to  weeds. 


GRINDING. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Maldon  are  several  considerable  wa- 
ter-mills. Mr.  Stammer  was  so  obliging  as  to  siiew  me 
bis  mill,  and  a very  fine  one  it  is : has  ten  pair  of  stones ; 

3 working 
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working  six  or  four.  One  water-wheel  twenty-two  feet 
four  inches  diameter,  and  nine  feet  wide  \ fall  of  water  ten 
feet  and  an  half.  The  whole  work  so  smooth,  that  the 
noise  is  little. 

Mr.  Stammer  has  kept  wheat  a year  five  feet  deep 
without  stirring, yet  sweet : but  it  must  be  well  harvested, 
and  laid  up  quite  dry.  He  has  a navigation,  and  wharf  at 
the  mill ; coals,  iron,  &c.  delivered. 

Mr.  Dunkin,  of  tlie  beautiful  new-built  mill  at  Bealy, 
had  the  goodness  to  go  over  it  with  me.  The  wheel  is 
twenty-four  feet  diameter,  and  receives  the  water  a little 
above  the  centre : all  the  barges  come  under  the  mill  for 
loading  and  unloading,  the  sacks  drawn  up  or  let  down  with 
great  expedition,  and  all  the  machinery,  and  contrivances 
for  abridging  labour,  appear  to  be  disposed  to  much  per- 
feftion.  The  residence,  cottages,  &c.  &c.  and  the  envi- 
rons, form  a pidluresque  and  very  agreeable  scenery. 

FLAGGING. 

This  is  an  operation  which  I met  with  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  wheat  crops  are  very  heavy  with  broad  luxuri- 
ant leaves,  men  with  sickles  move  regularly  through  it, 
strike  off  many  of  them,  for  lightening  the  top,  as  a pre- 
servative against  being  beaten  down  by  rain.  It  should 
be  done  carefully,  or  damage  may  ensue. 

SECT.  V. — BARLEY. 

The  great  uniformity  in  the  culture  of  this  grain  in 


Essex,  will  not  afford  much  matter  of  explanation. 

1.  Preparation, 

6.  Depth, 

2.  Tillage, 

7.  Drilling, 

S.  Time  of  sowing. 

8.  Produce, 

4.  Manuring, 

9.  Sample, 

5.  Seed, 

10.  Bread. 

PREPA- 
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PRKPARATJON. 

Upon  strong  lands  this  is  a fallow  ; and  upon  dry  land, 
turnips.  Tlais  is  the  uniform  management  of  the  coun- 
try. Beans,  pease,  and  tares,  are  sometimes  preparatory 
to  it ; but  no  where  the  standard  management.  For  one 
acre  of  wheat  put  in  on  a fallow,  there  are  fifty  of  barley 
and  oats ; and  I must  remark,  that  this  is  a very  capital 
feature  of  merit.  It  was  not  thus  formerly,  for  wheat  on 
fallows  was  general ; but  the  enlightened  cultivators  of 
Essex  have  completely  convinced  themselves  that  wheat 
on  fallows  was  barbarous  management — their  own  expres- 
sion in  more  Instances  than  one.  Put  wheat  in  upon  the 
fallow,  and  the  rest  of  the  course  must  be  bungling  work; 
clover  is  essential,  and  barley  a regular  object.  Beans  but 
in  secondary  management,  ami  therefore  not  the  same  re- 
liance on  them  as  in  Kent.  There  can  be  no  other  pro- 
fitable arrangement  but  the  barley  on  the  fallow,  the 
clover  on  the  barley,  and  tlien  wheat  and  beans  arranged 
according  to  circumstances.  Considering  the  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  fallow  land  wheat  that  are  found  in  the 
kingdom,  this  change  does  great  honour  to  Essex. 

Tlie  preparation  by  turnips  is  more  questionable  ; there 
is  but  little  land  in  the  county  whereon  the  crop  can  be 
fed,  where  it  grows  to  advantage,  so  dry,  that  treading 
is  beneficial  to  it ; when  this  is  not  the  case,  if  turnips 
be  consumed  in  the  common  manner,  a?  much  is  lost  in 
barley  as  gained  by  tliat  root.  It  is  a case  tliat  demands 
much  attention  in  removing,  depositing,  or  storing  the 
turnips  while  the  land  is  absolutely  dry ; methods  have 
been  discovered  to  efledl:  this,  but  they  arc  not  praffued 
in  this  county. 

“ Barley  is  common  after  turnips,  but  the  effeif 
Y 4 of 
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of  these  are  very  different  upon  different  soils.  If  the 
soil  be  light,  dry,  and  tender,  and  admits  the  turnips  be- 
ng  fed  off  by  sheep,  &c.  it  generally  proves  an  ame- 
liorating crop,  and  the  subsequent  produce  of  barley  is 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  But  if  the  soil  be  wet, 
tough  and  heavy,  it  is  a very  pernicious  and  exhausting 
one  j and  the  following  crop  of  barley  is  generally  thereby 
lessened,  from  twelve  bushels  to  two  quarters  an  acre ; 
which,  at  the  price  this  grain  has  borne  a few  years 
past,  the  value  of  turnips  will  seldom  compensate. — 
Whence  this  arises  is  perhaps  not  altogether  certain  ; it 
is  probably  owing  to  the  two  following  causes ; first,  it 
being  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  feed  them  off 
with  any  kind  of  cattle  upon  the  ground,  there  is  no 
dung  left  upon  it ; and  secondly,  the  soil  is  so  cut  and 
torn  up  by  the  waggon  or  cart,  and  trampled  upon  by 
the  horses  in  carrying  off  the  turnips,  that  it  can  seldont 
be  properly  prepared  to  receive  the  barley*.” 

TILLAGE. 

The  tillage  given  to  the  fallows  for  barley  in  this  epun- 
try  much  exceeds  that  which  is  generally  bestowed.  The 
grand  modern  discovery  of  Suffolk,  the  banishment  of 
spring-ploughing,  is  creeping  into  Essex,  and  will  gra- 
tially  extend  itself. 

Upon  the  fine  sandy  loams,  or  rather  loamy  sands  of 
Belchamp  Walter,  Mr.  I.ong  ploughs  his  turnip  land 
two  or  three  times  for  barley,  and  that  stubble  three  times 
before  winter,  and  once  in  the  spring,  for  a second  crop 
of  barley.  Nobody  puts  in  barley  without  ploughing, 
except  Mr.  Coker  of  Borely. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Little  I.eighs,  ploughs  his  fallows 

• Hewlett. 
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once  in  the  spring  for  barley  ; to  give  a second  would  be 
a great  risk ; nobody  in  this  vicinity  know  any  thing  of 
put  tingit  in  without  any  ploughing. 

About  Hallingbury  and  through  the  heavy  districts  of 
the  Roodings,  barley  is  put  in  upon  a summer-fallow,  and 
manured  as  far  as  the  farm  dung  will  go  ; they  sow  it  half 
under,  and  half  on  the  surface,  on  two  bout  ridges,  which 
are  harrowed  down. 

Mr.  SEwr.LL,  on  one  of  his  strong  land  fields,  once 
harrowed  in  the  spring  only,  and  sowed  barley  without 
any  spring  ploughing  % and  the  crop  was  as  good  as  it 
would  have  been  with  the  usual  tillage. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hedingliam,  when  he  sows  barley  on  a 
fallow,  leaves  the  land  in  Oflober  ploughed  on  to  two  bout 
ridges;  in  the  spring  works  it  both  with  and  across  the 
ridges,  bya  scuffler  of  seven  shares;  then  harrows,  if  wanted, 
and  drills  the  barley  across  the  ridges.  He  justly  consi- 
ders spring  tillage  on  all  strong  lands  very  mischievous. — 

He  has  mown  winter  tares  for  soiling,  ploughed  the  land, 
manured  it  in  autumn  with  marl  and  dung ; horse-hoed  ' 
it,  harrowed,  and  in  the  spring  drilled  barley  without 
ploughing.  Here  I should  have  feared  the  dung  would 
have  wanted  burying. 

Mr.  Majekdie  thinks  it  bad  to  stir  more  than  once  in 
the  spring  for  barley,  as  the  earlier  in  March  it  is  got  in 
the  better. 

On  the  sound,  dry,  loose  sands  and  gravelly  loams  of 
Beerchurch,  Mr.  R.  Taber,  in  common  with  his  neigh- 
bours, gave  three  spring  earths  to  turnip  land  for  barley. 

Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Copdock,  first  ploughs  his  turnip 
land  flat,  then  across,  and  afterwards  stitches  it  up  in  nine 
feet  lands  for  drilling  barley  at  nine  inches  in  April ; 
thinks  that  in  general  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  that  grain 
earlier;  know;  not  of  any  trials  of  putting  in  barley 
. without 
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without  ploughing.  In  some  cases,  however,  he  ploughs 
but  once,  rolls,  scuffles,  drills  and  harrows,  and  rolls 
again,  and  harrows  again  if  wanted.  When  the  barley 
is  three  inches  high,  and  begins  to  branch,  sows  clover 
broad-cast,  harrows,  and  in  ten  days  after  rolls  across. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Ardleigh,  is  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
mon spring  tillage  is  unnecessary,  and  that  in  many  cases 
it  does  mischief.  For  four  years  past  he  has  not  ploughed 
any  turnip  land  for  barley ; he  works  the  surface  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  fineness  with  scarifiers  and  tormentors, 
and  drills  in  the  seed  on  a tilth,  that  is  more  favourable 
than  the  plough  would  make,  absolutely  free  from  clods, 
and  the  manure  not  buried ; and  when  he  has  put  in  wheat 
after  forward  turnips,  he  has  pursued  the  same  praftice. 

The  mind  of  this  able  cultivator,  unshackled  by  pre- 
judice, adopts  whatever  praftices  promise  success  on  his 
farm ; and  whatever  he  adopts  he  executes  in  a masterly 
manner. 

He  has  carried  the  scarifying  system  in  one  experiment 
' further  than  any  person  I have  yet  met  with ; for  he  tor- 
mented a five-year  old  layer  in  March,  and  planted  it 
•with  potatoes  in  April,  without  any  ploughing,  and  got  a 
good  crop. 

He  ploughed  a wheat  stubble  and  drilled  rye,  which  he 
scarified  two  inches  and  a half  deep  ; fed  the  rye  early 
with  sheep,  then  scarified  again  to  a greater  depth,  muck- 
ed the  land  for  turnips,  and  ploughed  it  in  •,  then  drilled 
barley  without  ploughing,  and  is  now  a fine  layer. 

He  has  trench-ploughed  a layer,  and  drilled  turnips  for 
the  first  cropj  now  (1803)  on  the  ground,  they  have  suf- 
fered with  all  other  crops  from  the  drought,  but  they  arc 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  husbandry  is  feasible.  ' 

He  sows  clover  when  the  drilled  barley  is  high  enough 
to  roll : first  he  drill  hoes  it,  and  then  sows  the  clover, 

covering 
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covering  with  a very  light  harrow  f Plate  XLIII.)  There 
is,  however,  some  defeft  relative  to  clover" on  this  admi- 
rably managed  farm  ; for  the  white  clover  which  I saw 
mowing,  and  the  stubbles  of  other  clover  crops  carried, 
were  contrasts  to  the  white  corn,  the  turnips,  &c. ; so 
much  grass  was  in  them,  that  either  the  barley  and  oats 
were  too  thin  to  prevent  it,  or  the  seed  clover  was  not 
laid  in.  In  a manner  to  be  securely  covered.  No  one 
ever  viewed  the  farm  of  the  late  Mr.  Duckett,  but  some- 
thing like  the  same  remark  was  made ; and  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  putting  in 
the  clover  on  drilled  crops,  provided  any  hoeing  be  given 
which  throws  the  seed  time  so  late,  that  failures  may  be 
expefted. 

Mr.  Hardy,  of  Bradfield,  has  tried  putting  in  barley  on 
a fallow  without  any  spring  ploughing,  on  his  strong  loams 
on  clay,  and  it  did  very  well  indeed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  at  Little  Oakley,  before  harvest 
threw  a fallow  on  to  the  eight-furrow  stitch ; after  harvest 
reversed  them ; and  after  wheat  sowing  ploughed  again 
clean  ; and  leaving  it  thus  for  winter,  scarified  it  in  the 
spring,  and  drilled  In  barley  without  any  spring  ploughing. 
It  was  a dry  spring  and  answered  well ; but  if  wet,  the 
black  grasswouldnotbesufficientlykillcd  by  the  scarifying. 

Mr.  Salmon,  of  Beaumont-hall,  ploughs  the  land  for 
fallow  in  autumn  ; in  the  spring  ploughs  it  back  ;*  next 
clean  across  on  stitches  of  twenty  yards ; harrows  and  rolls 
till  it  is  fine ; then  ploughs  back ; and  afterwards  give*  it  a 
half  tilth.  At  this  time  some  lay  on  the  muck';  but  others 
apply  it  to  tlie  youhg  clovers.  Next  ploughs  clean  across ; 
and  then  stitches  up  for  winter;  and  itifhc  spring  ploughs 
once  the  seed  earth;  .but  if  the  land  is  in  good  temper, 
only  scarifies,  and  sows  or  drills. 
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Mr.  Blythe’s  fallow  for  barley  at  Kirby  is  nearly  the 
same  as  Mr.  Salmon’s  : lie  mucks  it  twelve  to  fifteen  loads 
an  acre  ; each  forty  bushels : and  also  chalks  some;  but 
throws  on  to  ten  farrow  stitches  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Buxton,  at  Layer  de  la  Have,  plouglis  his  fallows 
eight  times,  besides  four,  five,  or  six  harrowings. 

In  putting  barley  in  on  fallows  on  his  heavy  land,  Mr. 
'Fenn,  of  Middletoti-hall,  never  ploughs  in  the  spring:  his 
bailiff  Mr.  Polley  assured  me,  that  this  system  met  his 
entire  approbation  ; and  he  remarked,  that  he  had  in  his 
life-time  often  lost  his  barley  crop  by  ploughing  in  the 
spring:  and  after  turnips  eaten  early,  so  as  to  plough  iq 
time  for  frosts,  he  gives  no  spring  ploughing,  but  puts  in , 
the  seed  without.  , 

Mr.  Cooper,  at  Langenhoe,  never  tried  putting  in  barley 
without  spring  ploughing,  but  he  made  a remark,  which, 
if  pursued  to  its  principle,  will  soon  lead  him  to  it : the 
fess  lue  stir  these  stiff  soils  in  the  springs  the  better ^ for  nxie 
bring  up  land  that  is  not  in  temper.  If  you  plough  at  all, 
this  must  be  brought  up. 

. In  Mersea  they  used  to  plough  their  turnip  land  oftener 
for  barley  than  at  present : Mr.  Hawes  finds  that  one; 
earth  gives  better  crops  than  more, 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  ploughs  his  turnip  land 
but  once  for  barley,  if  the  soil  breaks  well.  Should  the 
surface  bind  after  sowing,  he  harrows  the  young  barley 
to  set  it  loose,  and  this  successfully. 

Mr.  Thurlow,  at  Gosfield,  has  for  two  years  given  a 
spring  ploughing  only  to  his  turnip  land  for  barley ; and 
when  even  that  has  been  fed  off  early,  he  has  put  in  his 
barley,  scarifying  only. 

The  pradtice  of  putting  In  barley  and  oats  on  fallows, 
without  any  spring  ploughing,  is  unknown  throughout 
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the  vicinity  of  Maldon.  Even  Mr.  Pattison,  who  spoke 
to  me  much  of  his  eradicator,  had  not  made  so  obvious  an 
application  of  it. 

Mr.  Ketcher,  of  Burnham,  having  last  year  fed  oiP 
part  of  a field  of  turnips,  and  ploughed  it  immediately, 
left  it  and  put  in  his  barley  on  it  without  ploughing  again 
in  the  common  way,  and  only  with  cross- harrowing  twice; 
and  the  crop  was  better  than  in  the  rest  of  the  iield,  which 
was  ploughed  and  sown  at  once. 

In  the  Rooding  distridl  about  Hallingbury,  they  know 
nothing  of  putting  in  spring  corn  without  spring  plouglr- 
ing,  though  all  the  barley  in  the  county  is  sown  on  fallows. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Rise,  remarked  that  there  is  such 
a gluey  stickiness  in  the  soil,  that  new  fashioned  imple- 
ments will  not  work  in  it.  This  is  precisely  the  re.ason 
why  spring  ploughing  should  be  banished,  for  the  mischief 
and  hazard  of  it  is  in  proportion  to  that  circumstance: 
the  surface  mellowed  by  frosts  is  not  gluey ; turn  it  down, 
and  you  bring  up  glue.  They  sow  half  the  barley  under 
furrow  on  two  bout  ridges,  and  harrow  half  in  on  the 
surface ; spraining  the  first ; and  broad-casting  the  second  ; 
and  now  thev  out  wheat  in,  in  the  same  manner.  . 

Mr.  Tweed,  of  Sandon,  who  drills  barley  and  oats  on 
a bean-stubble,  manages  in  the  modern  system  of  avoiding 
spring-ploughings.  Immediately  on  removing  the  beans, 
he  ploughs  with  a very  shallow  furrow  for  cleaning ; and 
after  wheat  seeding,  ploughs  again  as  deep  as  the  soil  will 
allow.  He  then  leaves  it  till  spring,  when  he  goes  over 
it  with  the  extirpator,  and  drills  without  any  more  plough- 
ing. The  success  answers  his  wishes ; and  he  is  well  jjcr- 
suaded,  that  upon  these  strong  and  ticklish  lands,  spring- 
ploughing  is  mischievous  nine  times  in  ten.  . . 

Mr.  Newman,  of  Hornchurch,  summer-fallows  his 
strong  land  for  barley,  and  never  ploughs  it  in  the  spring  ; 
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the  land  after  the  winter  frosts,  works  like  an  ash-heap,  and 
by  means  of  this  management,  I get five  quarters  round,  •where 
they  hardly  attempted  to  grow  it  at  all. 

“ About  Fclix-hall,  the  barley  is  sown  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  broad-cast : the  ridges  laid  up,  are 
£rst  well  harrowed  down,  then  springed  a cast,  three 
or  four  ridges  at  a time,  then  take  a bout  oflF  every  ridge, 
leaving  a baulk  in  the  middle:  in  this  state  they  springe  a se- 
cond cast,  then  shut  up  the  baulk,  and  springe  a third  cast, 
harrow  down  twice  in  a place } the  land  then  lies  upon 
flat  ridges.  The  clover  sown  immediately  after  thq  barley, 
that  is,  between  the  first  and  second  harrowing  *,  after  all, 
water-furrow  wdl,  if  the  weather  permits ; the  lands  are 
rolled  with  a light  roll:  quantity  of  seed-barley,  four  bushels 
the  average ; clover,  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  per  acre. 
If  oats  are  sown  upon  tilth  land,  they  are  put  in  after  the 
same  manner,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  seed  ; but 
this  is  rarely  done*.” 


MANURING. 

It  is  a very  general  praftice  in  this  county  to  manure  for 
barley  upon  the  fallows ; it  is  considered  as  a grain  that 
jpays  better  for  dung,  &c.  than  any  other.  It  is  carried 
«n  at  various  seasons ; sometimes  in  the  summer,  some- 
times in  autumn  j and  turned  in  by  the  last  ploughing  be- 
fore winter : by  other  farmers  during  frosts  ; and  by  some 
it  is  deferred  till  the  spring,  when  it  is  turned  in  by  the 
wed  earth } but  this  is  unquestionably  bad  management. 
All  the  malt-dust  (an  immense  quantity)  and  pigeons' 
dung,  are  also  applied  to  this  crop. 
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Mr.  Hardy,  at  BradfielJ,  sows  three  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Scott,  at  Little  Oakley,  drills  two 
and  an  half. 

Mr.  Cotes,  of  Great  Holland,  drills  eight  to  ten  pecks 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Blythe,  at  Kirby,  drilled  nine  pecks ; broad-cast 
three  bushels. 

Mr.  Lee,  on  the  rich  vale  of  Goldhanger,  three 
bushels. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  two  to  three  bushels. 

In  Foulness,  two  to  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Wright,  at  Rochford-hall,  three  bushels. 

At  Chesterford,  four  bushels. 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  five  bushels. 

Change  of  Seed. — “ One  circumstance  is  perhaps  common 
to  all  sorts  of  barley,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  sow  them  too 
frequently,  or  in  any  long  succession,  upon  the  same 
ground  ; but  to  change  the  seed  every  six  or  eight  years. 
Among  other  evils  usually  attending  the  omission  of  this, 
is,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  ears  become  smutty  or 
black.  I myself  saw  a striking  instance  of  this  last  harvest. 
Two  very  fine  fields  of  barley  which  had  been  sown  with 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  seed  upon  the  farm  for  many 
years ; the  black  ears  were  at  least  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  six  of  the  sound  ears.  Another  field  was  sown 
partly  of  the  same  seed,  and  partly  with  fresh,  procured 
elsewhere ; the  crop  from  the  old  seed  was  exceedingly 
smutty } that  from  the  fresh  was  perfectly  and  entirely 
sound.  * 

“ It  is  a common  remark  of  the  farmers,  that  when  the 
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bbck  ears  of  barley  are  numerous,  it  will  certainly  yicici 
well.  Agreeably  to  this  idea,  the  produce  of  the  two  iields 
first  mentioned,  was  between  six  and  scvenquarters.au 
acre ; though  there  would  doubtless  have  been  eight  or 
ten  bushels  an  acre  more,  had  all  the  smutty  ears  been 
sound 

Sort. — Sprat  barley  is  sown  at  Buroham,  and  yields 
better  crops  than  the  common  sort, 

iiniE  Of  soivixa. 

“ The  time  of  sowing  is  from  January  to  May.  On 
the  tilt  land  the  sooner  It  takes  place  within  the  compass 
of  this  period  the  better,  provided  the  soil  and  season  ad- 
mit of  it.  I have  known  barley  sown  in  January,  which 
has  produced  ten  quarters  an  acre,  which  is  more  than 
double  our  average.  But  the  most  common  time  is  the 
month  of  March,  which,  considering  the  great  uncertainty 
of  the  weather.  Is  the  safest.  After  turnips  the  land  is 
seldom  ready  for  seeding  before  April ; sometimes  the 
middle,  or  even  latter  end  of  that  monthf.” 

The  early  time  of  sowing  here  mentioned,  1 have  often 
witnessed  in  Essex ; and  having  put  in  a crop  of  above 
fifty  acres  in  that  county,  I made  many  careful  inquiries 
into  the  observations  and  practice  of  my  neighbours  ; and 
I found  that  the  general  idea  was  in  favour  of  sowing  as 
soon  as  the  temper  of  the' land  would  permit  after  the  pe- 
riod of  the  great  Christmas  frosts  was  passed  •,  and  that 
such  early  sown  crops  very  generally  were  the  most  pro- 
duflive. 
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" That  the  land  may  require  a change  from  clover,  a9 
well  as  from  every  other  crop,  is  readily  admitted  ; yet  the 
frequent  failure  of  that  grass  upon  the  stiff  heavy  lands  in 
this  county,  may  (it  is  humbly  presumed)  in  too  many  in-< 
stances  be  ascribed  to  mismanagement : for  upon  thos^ 
lands,  it  is  the  usual  pradlice,  after  making  a suinmer>£sl> 
low,  to  lay  up  the  land  into  four-furror/  work  for  the 
winter  \ it  being  alleged  (and  with  much  reason)  that  the 
soil  is  of  such  a nature,  as  to  require  the  meliorating  in^ 
fluence  of  the  frost,  to  render  it  sufficiently  tender'  and 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  spring  grain.  As  this  land 
may  be  more  or  less  liable  to  be  chilled  and  injured  with 
water,  the  furrows  are  shut  close,  and  the  ridges  laid  the 
higher.  In  this  state  the  fallow  remains  through  the 
winter,  and  the  spring  corn  is  too  frequently  sown  without 
previously  harrowing  the  ridges  to  a smooth  and  even  sur- 
face, for  the  seed  to  lodge  upon.  The  barley  however  is 
sown,  the  ridges  are  made  the  furrows,  and  after  being 
slightly  harrowed  across,  the  field  is  sown  with  clovOr  :t 
hence  the  barley  which  fell  into  the  furrows  gets  over  bu- 
ried, and  a sick  and  languid  appearance  prevails  along  the 
top  of  the  ridges  during  the  spring,  and  early  part  of 
summer;  and  although  at  harvest  the  plant  may  appear* 
both  uniform  and  sufficient,  it  is  nevertheless  in  the  spring 
following  found  to  fail  upon  the  top§  of  the  ridges,  and 
the  field  too  often  remains  partially  barren,  during  the  en- 
suing course  of  the  summer  season. 

“ To  account  for  these  effefls  it  is  necessary  to  premise, 
that  the  seed  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye,  should  be. 
placed  in  the  ground,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  point 
upon  the  main  root,  where  the  lateral  fibres  are  put  forth 
for  feeding  and  supporting  the  plant,  and  which  in  most 
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soils  will  be  found  to  be  between  an  inch  and  a half  and 
two  inches  below  the  settled  surface  of  the  field.  Until 
these  robts -arc  formed,  the  seed  roots,  or  those  protruded 
direvltly  from  the.  grain,  arc  the  only  organs  by  whichi 
through  a pipy , cord,  the  plant  can  derive  any  possible 
nourishment;  The  more  remote  therefore  the  grain  or 
kernel  is  placed  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  the  more 
Weak  and  Languid  must  the  circulation  and  supply  of  those 
juices  be,  svhich  in  the  early  growth  of  the  plant,  and  be- 
fore the  unfolding  of  its  foliage,  must  form  its  principal, 
nay  only  support.  Hence  the  unhealthy  appearance 
d£  young  barley,  and  indeed  that  of  every  other  grain, 
Whefa  improperly  put  into  the  ground,  and  injudiciously 
covered 

, Upon  this  an  Essex  Annotator' remarks : “ Barley  land 
is  .Seldom  harrowed  across^  but  generally  in  the  direflloti 
of  the  ridge  it.self.  A-very  common  mode  of  barley  sow- 
ing is  this  i when  the  land  laid  up  in  the  antumn  is  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  dry,  the  four-furrowed  ridges  are  har- 
rowed ; th'tn  a certain  portion  of  barley  is  sown  upon  this 
in.broad-tastjtthen  they  are  drawn  out  into  baulks  (or 
balks)  as  they  are  here  called  ; and  another  broad-cast  soW- 
ingjs  performed;  ,rhe  baulks  are  then  shut  up  by  a double- 
Breasted  plou^,  which  completes  the  ridge,  now  consikirtg 
of  only  three  futrows  instead  of  four,  and  tliereby  reduces 
the  labour  one-fourth  part  of  what  it  formerly  used  to  be. 
After  the  ploughing  i?  thus  finished,  there  is  a third  broad- 
cast sowing,  wiiich  is  immediately  harrowed  in  by  harrows 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges.  The  whole  of  what 
rpspedls  tlie  barley  alone  being  thus  completed,  the  clover 
is  sown  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be. 
j " Thefieficicncy  here  pointed  out  seems  effeflually  pre- 
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vented,  by  a method  recently  adopted  by  some  judicious 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Braintree,  Coggeshall,- 
and  in  the  parish  of  Feering,  whidi  also  at  the  same  time 
spares  an  eighth,  if  not  more,  of  the  quantity  of  seed.'  They 
omit  the  first  broad-cast  sowing  upon  the  ridges  before 
drawn  into  baulks  entirely  ■,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  drawn, 
a light  pair  of  harrows  is  drawn  over  them  in  their  own 

' * i , * 

direction  : then  and  not  before,  a broad-cast  sowing  takes 
place,  and  the  baulks  are  struck  up.  When  the  ridges 
arc  completed,  a Second  broad-cast  sowing  is  performed, 
and  the  harrows  follow  as  in  the  old  way.  The  barley 
comes  up  with  perfeft  uniformity,  the  middle  of  the  new 
made  ridge  not  failing  any  more  than  the  fiirrpw.”  • 1 

DRILLING.  , 

Mr.  Saville,  of  Booking,  has  found  that  his  broad- 
cast barley  has  succeeded  better  than  the  drilled. 

Mr.  Coker,  at  Borely,  drills  all  his  barley;  distance, 
seven  inches;  no  hoeing:  seed  two  bushels  and  tliree 
quarters  per  acre.  That  on  fallow  is  put  in  without  any 
spring-ploughing,  only  scarifying. 

Mr.  Cotes,  of  Great  Holland,  drills  much  barley  on 
his  fallows  without  any  spring-ploughing. 

PROW  CL. 

t 

' ' About  Finchlngfield,  the  average  produce  is  more  than 
four  quarters,  and  with  good  farmers  five. 

At  Hedingham,  four  and  a half  to  five  quarters. 

At  Hempstead,  on  fallow,  four  quarters. 

About  Copdock,  five  quarters. 

Around  Colchester,  four  to  five  qnartere.  • ■ 

At  Bradfield,  five  quarters. 

At  Ramsey,  four  and  a half  to  five  quarters. 
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At  Beaumont,  five  to  six  quartersj-by  one  account ; b7 
another  seven. 

,,  At  Kirby,  on  fallow,  six  quarters. 

At  I^ycr  de  la  Haye,  five  quarters  and  a half. 

In  Mersea  Island,  five  quarters. 

At  Birch,  four  quarters. 

, At  Booking,  four  quarters  and  a half. 

IMr.  Fishlr  Unwin,  on  rich  loam  at  Coggeshall,  six 
to  seven  quarters  of  barley. 

About  Marks-hall,  by  Coggeshall,  five  quarters.  Mr. 
Honeywood  has  had  eight.  , 

. At  Bishop’s  Wickham,  four  quarters  to  four  and  a half. 
If  the  turnips  are  fed  on  the  land,  live  quarters  ; if  drawn, 
four. 

At  Hatfield,  four  quarters  ; perltaps  four  and  a half. 

At  Felstead  (crop  and  fallow),  four  quarters  and  a half 
to  five. 

At  Dunmow  (crop  and  fallow),  four  quarters  and  a half 
to  five.  ‘ * 

At  Little  Leighs,  after  turnips,  four  quarters ; after 
low  six. 

At  Great  Waltham  (red  land  crop  and  fallow),  three 
quarters. 

At  Snorum,  five  quarters  and  a half. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  live  quarters  and  a half. 

Mr.  Ketcher,  four  and  a half  to  five  quarters. 

In  Foulness  Island,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  six  quar- 
ters and  a half. 

Clay  hills  at  St.  Lawrence,  four  quarters.  , 

At  Frittlewcll,  five  to  six  quarters. 

At  Romford,  five  quarters. 

At  Horndon,  &c.  three  to  seven  quarters  5 a coarse 
sample. 

Mr.  CovERDALE  had  once  at  Buttsbury  nine  quarters 
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and  n half  per  acre,  on  a fallow  manured  with  dung  and 
earth. 

Mr.  Bramstone,  at  Skreens,  average  six  quarters } has 
had  nine. 

At  Ongar,  four  to  live  quarters. 

At  Shearing,  in  the  Roodings,  five  quarters  a good 
crop ; this  implies  an  average  of  not  more  that  four  or 
four  and  a half.  Six  and  seven  are  gained  sometimes  in 
some  fields.  , , 

At  Chesterford,  four  and  a half  to  five  quarters. 

At  Audley  end,  &c.  five  quarters. 

Mr.  Hubland,  at  Hallingbury,  expefts  six  quarters  on 
an  average  of  his  crop  (twenty  acres)  this  year;  and  would 
have  been  more,  had  it  not  been  laid.  His  average  five 
and  a half. 

Mr.  Vaichell,  near  Hallingbury,  five  to  six  quarters. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Rise,  has  had  seven;  average 
five. 

About  Terling,  six  quarters:  Mr.  Strutt  has  had 
more  than  ten  on  a fallow. 

In  Mersea  Island,  five  quarters:  the  average  there 
ought  to  be  six. 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  five  quarters. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  at  Belchamp  Walter,  had  in^ 
1805,  sixty-four  loads  of  barley  from  ten  acres  and  a 
half. 

^General  average  of  forty  minutes,  four  quarters,  six 
bushels,  three  pecks.  * 

As  a general  idea,  I take  this  rather  to  be  under  than, 
over  the  fa£I.  I think  that  the  average  of  the  county  is 
five  quarters. 


z 3 
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F.amit  tj  • AmuA  Pro- 

Farhlcs»  Jure  pc 

r Acre 

in  Bus 

heis  f'J' 

Bari 

O'- 

Heljon  Bumstead  

,.  28 

Haverill  

. 28 

Sturmer  

28 

30 

Ridgewell 

..  36 

Tilbury  

..  34. 

Ashen  

..  32 

Ovington  

..  36 

Belchamp  St.  Paul’s 

32 

Bclchamp  Oten  

..  36 

Belchamp  Walter 

..  36 

Pentlow  

..  32 

Fox,-earth 

..  28 

Bulmer 

36 

Middleton  

..  36 

Great  Hcnney 

..  20 

Alphanstone 

. 32 

Great  Yeldham  

,.  32 

Castle  Hcdingliam  ... 

..  82 

Sible  Hedingham  

,.  32 

Great  Maplestead  ... 

,.  30 

Little  Maplestead 

. 28 

Finchingheld  

. 31 

Wethersfield  

34 

Great  Bardficid  

32 

Panfield  

,.  .36 

Braintree  

. 30 

Booking  

. 30 

Nitmet  of 

Annuci  Pr9^ 

Biiriihei. 

Huce  per  Acr& 
in  Bushels  of 
Barley., 

Gosfield  

32 

Flalsted  

36 

Pebinarsh  

32 

Colne  Engain  .. 

32 

Wake’s  Colne 

36 

Wormingford  .. 

32 

Mount  Bures  .. 

Earl’s  Colne  .... 

32 

Great  Tay  

30 

Aldham  

.1 30 

Coggeshall  

Crossing  

36 

Kelvedon  

40 

Rayne  

36 

Black  Notley  .. 

36 

White  Notley 

36 

d'erling 

42 

Hatfield  Pcvcrell  32 

Great  Walthani 

32 

Great  Leigh 

32 

Little  Leigh 

28 

Felstead  

Stebbing 

36 

Lindsell  

26 

Thaxted  

Great  Easton  ... 

32 

Little  Dunmow 

30 

Barnstou 

West 
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Annual  Prp^ 
Parishes,  duce  per  Acre 

in  Bushels  of 
Barley. 

West  Bergholt  «...  32 


Little  Horsley  40 

Great  Horsley  28 

Boxted  24 

Langham  32 

Dedham  32 

Ardleigh  32 

Lawford  36 

Mistley 32 

Ramsey  32 

Little  Bromley  32 

Frating 32 

Allesford  28 

Wivenhoe  32 

West  Donyland  26 

East  Donyland  26 

Fingeringhoe  26 

Coptford  32 

Stanway  24 

Great  Bromley 32 

Little  Bentley  ...........  32 

Torrington 28 

Britlingsea  32 

St.  Osyth  32 

Great  Clackton  28 

Little  Holland  36 

Little  Clackton  32 

Wedcy 32 

Great  Holland  1^..  36 

Walton 40 

Z 


. ^'urHes  of^  Annual  Pr^ 

Parishes,  \ duce  per  A(re 

in  Bushels  of 
Barley. 

Kirby  V...;... .1...!  32 

Thorpe 40 

Beaumont  32 

Mersea  Island,  ^0 

ral  average  .v..^.....  > 

Aberton  36 

Peldon  36 

Little  Wigborough  ....  36 
Great  Wigborough  ..  S2 
Layer  Marneyr. 32 

Layer  Breton-  32 

Langenhoe  32 

Feering 3^ 

Inworth  36 

Great  Broxted  36 

Little  Broxted  .--S2 

Great  Tothani  34 

Goldhanger  ...  40 

Tolesbury 46 

Maldon  ....1..' 36 

Woodham  Walter  ....  28 
Woodhain  Mortimer  32 

Sandon  40 

Great  Baddow  40 

Chelmsford  .‘.....r  32 

Downham  '. sd 

Stock  ••..«...:..;.;;.;;::dd:"34 

Buttsbury  nr..i...’' 34 

Mountneysihg  .‘.1  28 
Great  Bursted  '36 

Little 
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Parirbft,  daer  fur  At  re 

in  BushJs  of 
Barley. 

Little  Bursted  30 

Parley  21- 

Latchinrrdon  

£>  

St.  Lawrence  

32 

Tillingham  

48 

Southminster  

48 

Cricksea  

32 

Woodham  Ferrars  .... 

32 

Rettenden  

32 

Assingdon,  

32 

Hawlcsw^ell  

32 

Pakelsham  

40 

Great  Stambridge  .... 

40 

Sutton  

34 

Shopland  

36 

Little  Wakering  

34 

Great  W^keriug  

34 

North  Shoebury  ....;. 

34 

South  Shoelaury 

34 

South  Church  

36 

H ••••*•••••«  ■«p**** 

32' 

Vange 

32 

Langdon  Cray  

30 

Ramsden  Cray  

32 

Rainsden  BcUrBouse 

32 

South  Bpndcet  .......... 

30 

T-hundcrsley  ......  ...... 

, 30 

Homdon  on  the  Hill 

32 

West  Tjjbury 

30 

Little  Thurrock  ........ 

39 

■ N.^mes  ttf  Annuaf  Pr^ 

Varishei.  duce  ptr  Arre 

in  Busheh  of 
Barley. 

CheKlerton  32 

Groat  Thorijdon  32 

Ingraye  40 

Great  Worley  40 

Cranham  30 

Upminster  40 

North  Okendep  ........  23 

South  Okenden  23 

Aveley  30 

Hornchurch  i...  4Q 

Stamjjourn  32 

Henapstead  30 

Great  Sainford  ,.  32 

Radwinter  30 

Win)bi?h  20 

Brox^edj  or  Chawreth  32 
Aythprp  Roding  ......  30 

White  Roding  32 

Abbot’s  Roding  32 

Rodjng  Beauchamp  ..  32 

Matching  32 

High  Laver  ^0 

North  . cald  36 

Shelley  36 

Willingale  Spain  ...„.  30 

Willingale  Doc  3Q 

Berners  Roding  ........  3Q 

Good  Easter  3Q 

Margaret  Roding  32 

L^aclen  Roding  ........  36 

High 
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9^  Annual  Pro^ 

Parnbti,  dues  per  ji^re 

in  Butbels  of 
Barley, 

High  Easter  32 

High  Roding  36 

Pleshy'  36 

Roxwcll  36 

Norton  Mandeville  ....  36 

Blacknvoor  34 

Little  Chesterford  ....  22 
Great  Chesterford  ....  22 

Stretball  28 

Elmdon  24 

Great  Chishall  22 


of  Annnol  Prt>» 

Btiruhcit.  duce  per  Aei  e 

in  Bushels  if 
Barley, 

Little  Clxishall  22 

Langley  26 

Rickling  32 

Elsenham  „•  32 

Berden  • •***«*«*y  •••••••  ft*  40 

Clavering  24- 

fjarlow  ............ ...M...  tuG 

Nettsvell  36 

Average  ....  3.‘4J 


s^jisez£. 

Mr.  Taber,  of  Colchester,  who  malts  considerably, 
remarked  that  barley  after  a wet  season,  malts  best  from 
turnip  land  ^ and  in  a dry  one,  frorn  strong  land. 

The  barley  from  turnip  land  at  Ramsey  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, but  after  fallow  the  largest  crop. 

“ Barley  is  seldom  made  into  bread  in  this  county ; and 
the  poorest  of  our  people  seldom  have  recourse  to  it  but  in 
times  of  great  scarcity,  as  was  the  case  last  y?ar,  when  the 
major  part  of  them  used  some  entire  by  itself,othersmixe(J  it 
in  different  proportions  with  wheat,  or  with  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes : this,  however,  was  submitted  to  with  great  re- 
luctance. Some  in  higher  stations  adopted  similar  modes 
from  patriotic  considerations  -,  but  the  bulk  of  the  middle 
ranks  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it  from  any  mo* 
tives  whatsoever,  they  having  imbibed  the  groundless  fool- 
ish idea  indulged  in  most  towns  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, but  could  have  arisen  from  nothing  but  their  gross 
Ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  crops. 
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“ Wc  are  told  in  the  Corn  Tracts,  on  the  authority  of  a 
▼cry  experienced  farmer,  that  the  nutriment  of  barley 
for  the  support  of  human  creatures  was  about  two-thirds 
of  that  of  wheat ; that  is,  three  bushels  of  barley,  when 
ground,  properly  separated  from  the  bran,  or  rinds  of  the 
grain,  and  made  into  bread,  will  go  as  far  as  two  bushels 
of  wheat.  But  the  ingenious  Count  Rumford,  in  his 
late  Essays,  seems  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  when  the  meal 
or  flour  is  properly  mixed  with  water  and  some  other 
ingredients,  and  vegetables,  and  boiled  and  simmered, 
down  into  soup,  it  is  more  nourishing  than  even  wheat. 
This  is  a matter  that  deserves  the  highest  attention*.” 


SECT.  VI. OATS. 


In  Essex,  the  culture  of  this  grain  varies  very  little 
from  that  of  barley,  for  the  obnoxious  praftice  of  making 
them  an  after,  or  as  it  is  called  in  that  county,  an  etch 
crop,  though  here  and  there  practised,  is  no  where  the 
common  husbandry  of  a distriA. 

1.  Preparation,  5.  Seed, 

2.  Tillage,  6.  Sort, 

3.  Drilling,  7.  Harvest, 

4.  Time,  8.  Produce. 


TILLAGE. 

At  Great  Wigborough,  where  the  soil  is  too  strong 
for  barley,  they  sow  oats  on  the  fallows  ; and  they  plough 
once  in  the  spring  for  them,  ft  would,  on  so  harsh 
and  tenacious  a^gil,  be  a very  great  improvement  to  adopt 
the  Suffolk  system,  of  not  ploughing  at  alf  in  the  spring. 

.r— r: ir-rr-T-vre  yv  T > 

t HowUtt. 

, But 
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, Jjiat  at  LatcUingdon,  on  a soil  almost  as  stiff  as  that  of 
Wigborough,  Mr.  Rush  assured  me  it  had  been  tried, 
and  did  not  answer } rain  coming,  he  observed,  would 
spoil  the  plan.  Mr,  Dines  agreed  to  this.  The  reason- 
ing must  be  connefted  with  the  fa£l,  and  it  renders  it 
questionable ; for  if  there  be  a peculiar  motive  for  the 
practice,  it  is  that  of  being  safer  in  case  of  rains.  Every 
practical  farmer  knows,  that  the  mischief  of  rain  on  very 
tenacious  soils  is  in  proportion  to  the  recentness  of  the 
plougliing  j the  surface  left  dry,  and  friable  from  frosts, 
dries  after  rain  speedily ; but  the  fresh  ploughed  surface 
becomes  glutinous,  muddy,  and  hardens  with  an  east  wind 
into  a block. 

In  Foulness,  after  wheat-sowing  is  done,  they  plough 
the  furrows  for  oats;  next  turn  back  the  furrows  : then 
give  two  clean  earths  across : two  more  up  and  down : 
strike  (a  half  ploughing)  across,  and  lay  up  in  autumn  in 
eights  (stiches  of  eight  furrows)  for  winter  ; and  in  the 
spring  plough  and  sow. 

No  oats  put  in  at  Bradwell  without  spring-ploughing  ; 
and  some,  to  use  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  expression,  are  badly 
muddled  in. 

Mr.  Barrington,  at  Droggets,  near  Rochford,  gives 
three  or  four  clean  earths  and  a strike  or  two,  h.irrowin:r 
three  or  four  times  with  a crab-harrow,  that  enters  as 
deep  as  the  plough,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  has  teeth 
a foot  long  : he  thinks  this  harrow  better  on  bean  and  pea 
stubbles  than  scarifiers  or  scufflers. 

Mr.  CovERDALE,  at  Ingatestone-hall,  sowed  oats  on  a 
fallow  without  any  spring-ploughing,  and  got  eight  quar- 
ters an  acre,  which,  for  the  land,  was  a very  great  crop. 
He  neither  harpwed  nor  scarified  preparatively,  only 
harrowed,  to  cover  the  ;^eed,  and  rolled  after  the  plants 
were  up,  taking  advantage  of  the  surface  as  left  by  the 

frests. 
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frosts.  This  year,  on  the  very  worst  field  of  his  farm,  he 
got  five  quarters  an  acre  in  the  same  way. 

D KILLING. 

Mr.  Coker,  at  Borely,  drills  all  his  oats  at  seven  inches, 
three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

TIME. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  near  Epping,  sows  oats  as  early  as  he 
can : the  earlier  the  better ; but  always  spring-ploughs  the 
fdlows  for  them. 

SEED. 

Mr  Hardy,  at  Bradfield,  four  bushels. 

N Mr.  Blythe,  at  Kirby,  drilled  three  bushels  j broad- 
cast four. 

Mr,  OsuoRN,  on  the  very  strong  clays  at  Great  Wig- 
borough,  five  bushels.  , 

Mr.  Lee,  on  the  rich  flat  of  Goldhanger,  four  busliels. 
hir.  Wakefif.ld,  at  Burnham,  three  bushels. 

In  Foulness,  four  bushels. 

Mr.  Wright,  at  Rocliford-hall,  five  bushels. 

Mr.  Parsons,  at  Shoebury,  four  ditto ; on  a fallow, 
three.  If  a sack  were  sown  there  the  clover  would  be 
spoiled. 

At  Chesterford,  four  bushels. 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplcstead,  six  bushels. 

SORT. 

Mr.  Western,  of  Felix-hall,  has  this  year  a very  fine 
crop  of  potatoc  oats,  eight,  perhaps  nine,  quarters  an 'acre  : 
they  are  in  much  esteem  here,  for  weight  and  quantity  of 

flour. 

The 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Scott,  at  Little  Oakley,  cultivate 
the  Dutch  brew  and  the  potatoe  oat ; but  prefers  the 
latter.  Drills  three  bushels  and  an  half  of  seed. 

The  exertions  that  are  made  in  Essex  in  the  culture  of 
this  grain,  exceed  those  of  every  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom, yet  they  sometimes  fail,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
seasons. 

Mr.  Ketcher,  of  Burnham,  sowed  a field  of  black  and 
white  oats  mixed  on  a complete  fallow,  the  beginning  of 
February,  dry  by  draining  quicksands,  but  a fall  of  raiu 
perished  them,  and  the  black  suffered  most : yet  tl»c  laud 
did  not  bind.  Ray-grass  and  clover  were  sown  with  them, 
and  he  fed  all  together. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Ingatestone,  in  the  constant  feeding  of 
never  less  than  28  horses,  has  found  that  black  oats  arc 
preferable  to  white.  He  is  clear  in  the  superiority. 

Tartarian  oats  have  spread  much  in  Essex,  and  the 
crops  they  produce  are  immense ; twelve  and  thirteen 
quarters  have  been  often  gained,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
common.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is  somewhat  inferior, 
and  the  straw  of  use  only  for  dung,  which  Indeed  is  the 
best  application  of  all  straw. 

^ HARVEST. 

Mr.  Buxton,  at  Layer  de  la  Haye,  reaps  and  binds 
oats  when  a great  burthen  j and  I saw  a field  thus  har- 
vested at  Abberton ; but  in  the  hundred  of  Tendring, 
with  their  fine  land  and  immense  crops,  I do  not  recolleft 
once  seeing  it ; all  mown. 

PRODUCE. 

At  Braxstead,  1784,  five  quarters. 

At  Castle  Hcdingham,  five  to  five  quarters  and  an  half. 

At 
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At  Bishop’s  Wickham,  five  quarters  and  an  half. 

At  Hatfield,  five  quarters  and  an  half. 

At  Copdoefc,  five. 

Around  Colchester,  four  to  five. 

At  Bradfield,  six  quarters. 

At  Ramsey,  five  to  six  quarters. 

At  Little  Oakley,  six  quarters. 

At  Beaumont,  six  quarters. 

At  Kirby,  on  fallow,  seven  quarters  and  an  half. 

In  Mersea  Island,  five  quarters. 

At  Birch,  five  quarters. 

At  Little  Leighs,  five  quarters. 

At  Langford,  near  Maldon,  six  quarters ; they  follow 
turnips,  Mr  Charles  Wood  has  had  eight  quarters. 

At  Snorum,  six  quarters. 

At  Latchingdon,  Mr.  Rusrt  six  quarters,  if  fine  wea- 
ther after  sowing ; but  rain  at  that  period  renders  them 
Very  hazardous. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  average  five  quarters 
and  a half ; greatest  eleven  and  twelve. 

In  Foulness  Island,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  nine  quar- 
ters : Mr.  PoTTON,  six  quarters,  because  some  on  eddishes : 
but  on  fallows,  nine  or  ten  quarters  sometimes. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  at'Bradwell,  has  had  ten  and  eleven 
quarters  an  acre,  but  does  not  reckon  the  average  crop 
more  than  five; 

On  the  strong  clay-hills  of  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Pattison 
five  quarters. 

Major  Carr  assured  me,  that  let  them -do  what  they 
will,  they  get  but  five  quarters  an  acre  on  the  strong  lands 
in  the  vicinitv  of  Assingdon  Church. 

At  Rochford,  Mr  Barrington  five  to  six.  Mr. 
Wright  at  the  Hall  has  had  a^  for  as  twelve  quarters; 
many  crops  of  ten  ; but  eight  niotc  common.  These  are 

supposing 
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supposing  the  crops  escape  the  wire-worm ; but  much 
subje6l  to  it. 

Average  at  Prittlewell,  six  to  seven. 

At  Shoebury,  six  to  seven. 

Mr.  Harwich,  at  Rayleigh,  seven  quarters ; has  had 
eight  and  nine ; but  these  crops  go  much  beyond  the  ave- 
rage of  the  vicinity,  and  are  the  result  of  great  exertions 
in  all  the  common  means  of  improvement. 

At  Pitsea,  five  or  six  quarters  good  crops  ; many  far- 
mers do  not  get  so  much.  Mr.  Spith,  of  Billericay,  had 
ten  quarters  here  the  year  before  last ; but  it  was  a very 
extraordinary  produce. 

At  Romford,  six  quarters. 

At  Thorndon,  &c.  five  quarters ; rising  from  three  to 
ten. 

At  Dunton,  and  to  Billericay,  four  to  ten. 

At  Buttsbury,  five  quarters. 

Mr.  Bramstone,  at  Skreens,  six  to  seven  quarters ; has 
had  ten. 

At  Chesterford,  five  quarters. 

At  Audley-end,  five  quarters  and  all  half. 

About  Hallingbury,  Rise,  &c.  in  the  Rooding  distri^f, 
pease  and  oats  mixed,  four  quarters. 

At  Terling,  five  quarters. 

At  Coggeshall,  on  the  heavy  lands,  five  and  an  half. 

' Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  six  quarters. 

General  average  of  37  minutes,  five  (garters  five 
bushels  and  half  a peck. 
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Karnes  tf  Annual  Prf 

Pisrislu.  ^nce  fer  Acre 

in  Bufbelt  of 
0>its, 


IlaverlU  16 

Stunner  18 

Blrdbrook  Si 

Alphanstone  38 

Sible  Heuinghani  ......  36 

Finchingfield  40 

■Wethersfield  40 

Panfield  36 

Braintree  30 

Docking  30 

Pebmarsh  32 

Great  Tay  36 

Aldham  32 

Coggeshall  32 

Kelvedon  40 

Rayne  36 

Terling  40 

Hatfield  Peverill  45 

Great  Waltham  32 

Great  Leigh  ...........  36 

Little  Leigh  36 

Stebbing 32 

Little  Horsley  40 

Boxted  40 

Dedham  40 

Ardleigh  32 

Lawford  36 


TJatr.es  of 

Anuual  Pro^ 
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duce  per  Acre 

in  Busbelt  of 

Oats, 

Mistlcy  

Ramsey  

Little  Bromley  . 

Frating  

36 

Allcsford  

Wivenhoe  

West  Donyland 

32 

East  Donyland  . 

32 

'Fingringhoe  32 

^^optfofd  •••■•■••«•••••••••  36 

Stanway  

32 

Great  Bromley 

32 

Little  Bentley  .. 

32 

Torrington  ...» 32 

Britlingsea  

«••••■<>•>  40 

St.  Osyth  

Great  Clackton 

28 

Little  Holland 

Little  Clackton 

40  / 

Wceley  

40 

Great  Holland 

44 

Walton  

Kirby  

40 

T liorpc  ^5 

Beaumont  ...... 

Mersea  Island, 

gene- 140 

ral  average  .. 

J 
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Ptiriibfs.  duu  per  * 

ill  B.uhrU  of  I 
0.:h. 


AlKrton  40 

Peldon  40 

I.ittle  WigborfTugU  ..  36 
Great  Wigborongh  u s'o 

Ijayer  Marrtey  40 

Layer  Breton  40 

lyangcnhoe  40 

Leering  28 

Inworth  a 22 

Great  Broxted  26 

lattle  Broxted  32 

Great  Totliarn  30 

Goldhanger  46 

I^ialdon 40 

Woodham  Waiter  ....  35 
"Woodham  Mortimer  40 

Sandon 16 

Great  Baddow  48 

Clielmsford  32 

Stock  34 

Buttsbury  34 

Moiintneysing  36 

Great  Burstead  36 

Little  Borstead  36 

Parley  32 

Munden  46 

l.atchingdon 44 

St.  Lawrence  ............  40 

Tillingham  48 

.Southminster  48 

Cricksea  36 
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of  Annucti  Prs* 

Piiruh^:.  Uucr  ^.-r  Axre 

in  «>f 

Ouu. 


Alti\ornc  

..  OtJ 

North  Fambridge  .... 

..  45 

Woodham  Ferrars  .. 

..  40 

Rettenden  

..  40 

South  Fambridge  .... 

..  40 

Assingdon  

..  40 

Hatvkswell 

.1  40 

Pakeluhant 

..  43 

Great  Stambrldge .... 

..  44 

Sutton  

..  40 

S'hopland  

..  36 

Little  Wakering 

..  40 

Great  Wakering  .... 

40 

North  Shoebury  ...... 

46 

South  ShOebliry  ...... 

...  40 

South  Church  

...  43 

Ha<llcigh  

...  32 

Marsh  Islands,  gene- 

40 

ral  average  

V.inge 

...  40 

Langdon  Crav  

...  32 

RamsdcnCi'ay  

...  32 

Ram.sdeH  Bell-hoiJse'  32 

South  Benifleet  ..... 

...  SO 

Thundersley  

...  30 

Langdon  Hills  

...  28 

West  Tilbury 

...  30 

Little  TliCTrock  ..... 

...  30 

Cheldcrton  

...  36 

Great  Horndon  

...  .36 

Ingrave 

....  40 
Great 
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of  Annual  Prty 

Pdrubci,  duce  prr  Aire 

* in  BusbeU  of 

Oa/t. 

Great  Worley 4-0 

Cranham  38 

Upminster  40 

North  Okenden  40 

South  Okenden  40 

Aveley  36 

Hornchurch  40 

Hempstead  24 

Rad  winter  30 

North  Weald 40 

Shelley  36 

Pleshy  38 

Roxwell  32 

Blackmoor  34 

Little  Chesterford  22 


of  Annual 

Parishes,  duce  per  Acre 

in  Pusbels  of 
Oats, 

Great  Chesterford  22' 

Strethall  32 

Elmdon  22 

Great  Chishall  22 

Little  Chishall  22 

Langley  18' 

Rickling  .....^ '32 

Elsenham  32 ' 

Berden  28 

Clavering  20 

Harlow 40 

Chigwell 40 

Average  36i 


SECT.  VII. — BEANS,  PEASE. 

Beans  are  of  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  Essex,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  estimation  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
held ; for  there  is  not  any  county  in  the  kingdom,  of 
nearly  equal  size,  that  possesses  so  much  land  well  adapted 
to  this  crop. 

1.  Preparation, 

2.  Manuring, 

3.  Dibbling, 

4.  Drilling, 

fREPA-  * 


5.  Seed, 

6.  Hoeing, 

7.  Produce, 

8.  Stubbles. 
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PREPARATION!  v 

About  Kelvedon  they  plough  the  wheat  stubbles  befort 
Christmas,  laying  up  the  land  in  two-bout  ridges ; and 
after  the  frosts  dibble  in  the  beans  at  once,  without  fur- 
ther tillage. 

At  Feering,  near  Coggeshall,  I found  the  farmers  in 
September  carting  compost  dunghills  on  to  barley  stub- 
bles, in  order  to  plough  it  in  as  soon  as  wheat  sowing 
should  be  over,  by  which  ploughing,  they  form  three  feet 
on  two-bout  ridges,  and  in  the  spring,  without  any  fur- 
ther tillage  or  scarifying,  or  even  haiTowing,  they  dibble 
in  beans,  usually  Windsor  beans,  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March;  they  keep  them  very  clean.  After 
harvest  if  the  stubbles  are  not  quite  clean,  they  hand-hoe 
them,  dew-raking  and  bunting  all  weeds ; then  they  throw 
two  ridges  together  and  sow  wheat. 

The  principle  (and  a most  important  one  it  is)  is  taken 
from  the  modern  practice  which  has  made  such  a revo- 
lution in  the  husbandry  of  Suffolk ; that  of  avoiding,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  spring  tillage.  They  are  deficient 
in  the  omission  of  horse-hoeing,  which  the  wide  intervals 
of  27  inches  would  amply  admit ; but  the  husbandry,  how- 
ever, has  great  merit. 

Their  course : 

1.  Summer-fallow,  5.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  7.  Beans, 

4.  Wheat,  8.  Wheat. 

They  never  plant  beans  without  mucking.  As  the 
teams  with  a few  cows  and  pigs,  are  incompetent  for 
manure,  they  spread  their  straw  not  only  about  the  yards, 
but  in  lanes,  cart-ways,  &c.  for  being  trodden  into  what 

A a 2 they 
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they  call  dung : a miserable  pra£Hcc,  and  quite  unTTOrthy 
of  their  bean  husbandry.  I should  remark,  that  the  fal- 
lows now  (September)  laid  up  for  barley,  here  and  about 
Coggeshall,  and  to  Braintree,  are  in  admirable  order,  and 
were  they  to  put  the  barley  in  without  any  further  plough- 
ing, would  produce  more  than  with  the  usual  spring 
tillage. 


They  often  manure  for  beans  at  Kelvedon,  but  it  is  not 
general. 


■ ■ S££B. 

About  Kelvedon,  two  bushels  dibbled  in  three  rows,  on 
two-bout  ridges. 

. Mr.  Powell,  of  Birch-holt,  two  bushels  of  ticks.  Mr. 
Lee,  of  Maldon,  the  same. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Rochford-hall,  two  bushels, 
hir.  Prentice,  at  Prittlewell,  sprained  in  every  furrow 
a sack  per  acre ; dibbled  two  bushels  and  a half : likes  the 
former  best. 

i 

Mr.  Parso.ns,  at  Shoebury,  says  thin  beans  generally 
load  best,  but  this  year  thick  ones  did  very  well. 

Mr.  Sperling,  every  furrow  three  bushels  per  acre. 

At  Feering,  six  bushels  of  Windsors. 

Mr.  Hardy,  at  Bradfield,  two  bushels  per  acre. 

At  Kirby,  two  bushels  and  a half. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  ticks  two  bushels,  Ma- 
zagans  four. 

In  Foulness,  Mazagans  and  hotspurs  seed  four  bushels^ 


DIBBLING. 


, The  manure  about  Felix,  &c.  carted  on  to  the  barley 
stubble  for  beans,  and  being  ploughed  in  before  winter,  the 

> frost 
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frost  mellows  the  land ; early  m spring  it  is  harrowed,  and 
dibbled  direftly. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  at  Coggeshall,  plants  Windsors  in 
rows  at  eighteen  inches  by  ten. 

About  Kelvedon,  they  dibble  three  rows  on  two-bout 
ridges,  seven  inches  from  hole  to  hole,  putting  two  or 
three  beans  in  a hole ; 5s.  per  acre  dibbling. 

Mr.  Buxton,  at  Layer  de  la  Haye,  six  rows  on  eight 
furrowed  stitches. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Birch-holt,  three  rotrs  on  a four- 
furrow  ridge.  ' 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Maldon,  six  rows  on  eight  furrows. 

Dibbling  beans  well  known  in  Foulness  but  the  chil- 
dren in  the  island  are  too  few  for  the  system  to  be  general. 
They  are  usually  sown  by  hand  under  furrow. 

Mr.  Bawtree,  of  Southminster,  three  rows  on  two- 
bout  ridges.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Harwich,  at  Rayleigh,  dibbles  every  furrow.  ' 

At  Thorndon,  Lord  Petre  has  dibbled  some,  and  sown 
some  broad-cast.  Mr.  Miles,  the  bailiff,  prefers  the  broad- 
cast : it  is  common  to  dibble  every  furrow,  but  he  has  tried 
every  second,  for  the  sake  of  better  cleaning:  they  did  well. 

Mr.  Hanbury,  at  Coggeshall,  dibbles  every  furrow. 

Mr.  Cooper,  at  Langenhoe,  dibbles  all  his  beans ; six 
rows  on  an  eight. 

Mr.  Bennet  Hawes,  in  Mersea,  dibbles  them  on  clo- 
ver-lays. 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  dibbles  every  furrow, 
making  fourteen  on  a four-ridge  stitch ; that  is,  in  twelve 
feet.  Has  tried  also  every  other  furrow  ; in  that  case  nine 
rows  on  a four-ridge  stitch : they  turn  out  best  on  every 
furrow. 

At  Feering,  two  rows  at  nine  or  ten  inches,  of  Windsor 
beans  on  a two-bout  ridge. 

A a 3 Mr. 
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• Mr.-HARCT,  at  Bradficld,  on  every  furtow. 

Mr.  Kemt,  of  Hedingham,  dibbles  all  the  larger  beans, 
fend  drills  the  smaller  ones.  French  ticks  he  has  had  the 
best  success  with,  putting  them  in  as  early  as  he  can  in 
Spring,  fend  gets  on  good  land  five  to  eight  quarters  aa 
acre. 

, , . DRILLING.  ‘ 

• * ' I . . ^ . 

Mr.  JLozell,  at  Bradwel4  has  drilled  beans ; I saw  one 
pf  his  stubbles  very  clean : that  of  Mr.  Andrews  broad- 
cast equally  so. 

Mr.  Sanxter,  of  Bradwell,  has  drilled  beans  equi-dis- 
ftmt  at  nine  inches,  and  never  had  a better  crop,  nor  has 
there  been  a stronger  in  that  rich  and  extensive  parish. 

Mr.  Newman,  at  Hornchurch,  at  various  ilistafices, 
usually  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.  * 

Lord  Braybrook,  at  Audley-end,  drills  both  pease  and 
^eans,  by  spraining  into  every  third  furrow. 

Mr.  Vai‘'hell,  near  Hallingbury,  in  the  Rooding  dls- 
trift,  where  nothing  is  orthodox  but  crop  and  fallow,  ma- 
nures for,  and  Urills  beans  in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  apart, 

Mr.  Ambrose,  at  Coptford,  drills  his  beans  at  twel  e 
inches,  and  his  pease  at  nine,  and  two  inches  and  a half 
deep,  to  be  secure  against  rooks,  &c. 

Mr.  Coker,  at  Borely,  drills  at  eighteen  inches. 

Mr.  Taylor,  at  Wipabish,  drilled  double  rows  on  three 
feet  ridges. 

Esfeex  is  tbo  'fht  %dvimced  in  husbandry,  not  to  make 
'ehis  operation  essential  in  the  culture  of  beans.  From  al) 
the  information  I gathered,  I do  not  apprahcnd  there  is  a 
Ein^le  acre  of  unhoed  beans  in  the  county  \ but,  as  the 

grand. 
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grand,  and  in  general  the  only  dependence  is  on  hand 
work,  they  are  very  far  from  perfeftion  in  this  business. 

Well  hand-hoed  about  Kelvedon. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  at  Coggeshall,  four  times. 

Mr.  Buxton,  at  Layer  de  la  Have,  hand-hoes  thrice  at 
-14/.  and  beer  equal  to  16x.  yet  there  will  be  some  black 
grass  left  among  them. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Birch-holt,  thrice. 

Mr.  Rush,  of  L^^tchingdon,  never  hoes  less  than  three 
times,  at  18r.  per  acre;  and  if  to  be  followed  by  wheat, 
four  times ; expense  22/. 

In  Foulness,  hoe  thrice,  at  18/.  to  20/.  ’ 

The  stubbles  of  Mr.  Lozell  and  Mr.  Andrews,  at 
Bradwell,  so  clean,  as  to  imply  ample  hoeing. 

^ Mr.  Sanxter,  of  Bradwell,  horse-hoes  and  hand-hoes. 

At  Prittlewell,  Mr.  Prentice,  twice  at  18/.  or  thrice 
at  21/. 

Mr.  Harwich,  at  Rayleigh,  twice  or  thrice,  at  6/. 
each. 

Mr.  Newman,  at  Hornchurch,"  incessant  operations  ; 
and  he  has  a Kentish  horse-hoe,  the  whippletree  of  Which 
js  so  mounted,  that  he  hoes  while  they  are  in  blossom.  • 

Lord  Petre  keeps  clean  by  hand-hoeing,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a horse-hoe. 

Lord  Braybrook  hand-hoes  both  pease  and  beans 
thrice.  ' 

Mr.  Vaichell  horsc-hoes,  and  earths  up  with  a double- 
breast  plough. 

Mr.  Hanburv  hoes  thrice,  but  in  a wet  season  they  are 
not  clean. 

Mr.  Cooper,  at  Langenhoc,  thrice,  at  the  expense  of 
6/.  8/.  and  1 0/.  but  less  in  favourable  seasons. 

•Mr.  Sperling  keeps  pcrfeftly  dean  by  hoeing. 
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4t  Peering,  keep  theo>  .quite  clean  by  jthree  of  fopr 
hpcings. 

Pilr.  Ambrose,  at  Coptforcl,  hoes,  and  works  the  drills 
with  the  fixeil  harrow. 

hir.  Hardy,  at  Bradtield,  harrows  across  the  dibbled 
rows  as  soon  as  the  beans  are  up;  then  hoes  lengthways; 
then  harrows  across  again  ; next  he  hoes  across,  and  then 
lengthways.  By  these  means,  when  they  arc  planted  on  a lay  - 
they  are  clean  as  a garden,  and  free  even  from  black  grass. 

^ Wr.  Coker,  at  Borely,  horsc-Iioes  his  eighteen  inch 
rows  three  times,  with  a shim  drawn  by  an  ^s;  hand -hops 
once,  and  weeds  the  rows. 

Mr.  Taylor,  at  Wimbish,  thrice. 

“ Harrowing  twice  is  not  so  necessary,  if  they  arc  ear]y 
and  well  hoed,  either  by  hand  or  horse ; though  the  latter, 

J am  sorry  to  say,  has  yet  obtained  very  little  vogue,  not- 
withstanding it  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  Hoeing  by 
hand,  however,  is  generally  performed  twice.  This  is  by 
much  too  little,  as  evidently  appears  by  the  general  foulness 
of  our  bean  stubbles,  and  renders  beans  so  far  from  an  ame- 
liorating, that  they  hence  become  an  exhausting  crop.  In 
my  apprehension  they  should  be  hoed  three  or  foup  times, 

Jje  the  expense  what  it  rfi^y,  as  the  growing  and  future 
crop,  from  the  tliorough  stirring  and  tilling  the  land  wi)l, 
for  the  most  part,  make  ample  compensation.  The  hoe 
should  never  cease  going  till  cither  the  plants  completely 
shade  the  ground,  or  the  labpurer  can  no  longer  go  be- 
tween them  without  doing  ■ material  damage.  Put  thi? 
degree  of  culture  is  seldom  given  by  our  JLssck  farmers, 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  county ; and  our  management 
of  b-ans,  as  a branch  of  general  agriculture,  seems  to  mp 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Kent*.” 


• Hewlett. 

Mr, 
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• ■ . J>JiQDVC£.  • 

Mr.  Fisher  Uhwin,  at  Coggeshall,  Windsors  six  W 
seven  quarters. 

At  Ramsey,  four  to  five  quarters. 

At  Beaumont,  five  quarters.  . 

At  Kirby,  five  quarters,  broad-cast. 

In  Mersca,  four  to  five  quarters. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  three  or  three  and  a 
half : they  rarely  pay  expenses.  These  are  cut  as  soon  as 
svheat,  and  yield  as  well  as  any. 

In  Foulness  Island,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  six  quar< 
ters  and  a half.  Mr.  Potton  five  quarters,  sometimes 
six ; general  average  four  and  a half.  < 

At  Romford,  three  and  a half  to  four.  • 

At  Kelvedon,  &c.  three  and  a half  to  five  quarters. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Birch-holt,  dibbles  in  three  quarters." 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Maldon,  on  the  rich  vale  of  Goldhangcr, 
four  quarters  and  a half.  The  crop  I saw  on  the  land 
must  have  been  six,  and  the  stalks  of  great  size. 

Mr.  Rush,  of  Latchingdon,  horse-beans  four  quarters ; 
ticks  five, 

Mr.  Ketcher,  at  Burnham,  never  more  than  three  and 
a half,  to  four  quarters,  except  once  five. 

Produce  on  the  clays  of  St.  Lawrence  two  quarters  and 
^ half,  Mr.  Pattison. 

At  Rochford,  Mr.  Barrington  four  quarters. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Rochford-hall,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
hmd  is  not  favourable  to  beans. 

At  Prittlewell,  five  quarters.  Mr.  Prentice  sprains 
into  every  furrow,  ploughed  very  shallow. 

Mr.  Parsons,  at  Shoebury,  three  quarters  and  a half. 

Mr.  Harwich,  at  Rayleigh,  four  quarters. 

Mr.  Newman,  at  Hornchurch,  three  quarters  and  a 
half  p:r  acre. 

At 
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At  Thorndon,  Lord  Petre  three  quarters,  rising  from 
two  to  six. 

At  Dunton,  and  to  Billericay,  three  to  four. 

Mr.  Vaichell,  near  Hallingbury,  five  quarters  per 
acre. 

Average  crop  in  Mersta,  four  quarters. 

Mr.  Digbt,  a very  Uttle  farmer,  and  tenant  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, at  Belchamp  Walter,  has  threp  quarters  an  acre 
d{  strong  loam  two  feet  deep  on  a clay  bottotn«  which  gave 
him  fifteen  coombs  of  beaus  two  years  miming,  ,©r  ten 
quarters  per  aefej  then  he  sowed, Wheat,  andgoitjiinc 
coombs  six  quarters  per  acre?  then  bean^  the  produce  four 
quarters ; tlien  wheat,  four  qtrarteri.  It  has  net  been^faU 
lowcd  for  twenty  years,  nOr  had  any  dwhg*  •: 

I was  assured  that  there  is  a large  field  at  Walton,  which 
produced  beans  and  wheat  for  .tlrirtyrrix  years ; and  that 
^mother  field  was  known  to,  produce  one,  year  thirteen 
jjuarters  and  a half  of  beans  per  acre*  by  some  accounts  ) 
by  others  ekven  and  a hilf. 


MX.  VANCOUrER'S  TABLE  OF  PRODUCE. 

• I 


2^MPtes  of 

Andkal  Pro" 

Parishes. 

duee  per  Acre 
1»  Biuheis  of 
Beans. 

Haverill  

Sturmcr  

Birdbrook 

Alphanstone  ... 

Aldham  

Cc^geshell  

Kelvedon  ....... 

Black  Notley  . 

White  Notley 

20 

-tj" 

Parishes.  duce  per  Acre 

I i jSuditij  of 

Beans, 

Hatfield  Peveriii  ...1...  24> 
Thaxtead  20 


Ramsey  20 

Wivenhoe  20 

I 

Fingeringhoe  28 

Coptford  32 


St.  Osyth 

Great  Clackton,  a......  24 

Little  Clackton  28 
Weelcy 
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cf 

. parishes* 

AviUjt  VfXf 

duU'piy  Acre 
in  Bushels  of 
Wheat. 

Wecley 

Great  Holland 

28 

Walton  

30 

Kirby  

28 

Dcaumont  ..... 

32 

Mersea  Island, 

gene- 7 

ral  average  . 

5"^ 

Aberton  

32 

Peldon  32 

liittlc  Wigborougli  ..  j28 


Great  Wigborough  .. 

28 

Langenhoe  .i 

40 

Feering 

24 

Inworth  

24 

Great  Totham  

22 

Goldhanger  

24 

Tolcsbury 

30 

Great  Baddow  

24 

Chelmsford 

20 

Mountnevsing  

20 

Great  Burstead 

24 

Little  Burstead 

24 

Purley  

24 

Munden  

26 

Latchingdon  

24 

St.  Lawrence  

22 

Till  Ingham  

24 

Southminster  

24 

Althorne  

24 

^oith  Fambridge  .... 

24 

HidK/:  tif  Anv.ml  Pr^ 

2*drL^t,  <fti:eP'er  ^cre 

^ /.'?  BttSfls ef 

Beans* 

Woodham  Ferrars  ....  24 


Rettcnden  24 

,South  Fafnbfidge 24 

Assingdon  24 

HavVkswdl  24 

Pakelshani  26 

Great  Stambridge —...  32 

Sutton  28 

Sbopland  24 

Little  W altering 30 

Great  Wakering  ; 30 

North  Shoebury 30 

South  Shoebury  30 

The  Marsh  Islands,?  gg 
general  average  ...:  3 

Vange  24 

Langdon  Cray  32 

Langdon  Hills  -20 

Homdott  On  the  Hill  24 

West  Tilbury  24 

Little  Thurrock 24 

Chclderton 26 

Great  Horndon  22 

Ingrave 24 

Great  Worley  28 

North  Okenden  24 

South  Okenden  24 

Hornchurch  26 

Stambourn  24 

Hempstead 24 

Grc^t 
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9f 

Annual  Pro» 

Barnes  ^ 

Amuat  Pp9~ 

fariibes. 

duce  ptr  Acre 

Barisies, 

duce  per  Acre 

in  Busbeli  of 

* 

in  Bushels  of 

Beans,  i 

Beam, 

Great  Samford 

20 

Berdcn  

Radwinter  

Clavering  

16 

Wimbish  

- . QQ 

Waltham  Abbev  40 

Langley  

20 

Average 

— 

Llsenham  

27 

STUBS  L£S. 

/ 

About  Kclvcdon  they  have  a pra£Hcc  that  has  great 
tncrit,  that  of  hand-hoeing  the  bean-stubbles,  if  at  all 
fouL 

At  Fecring  they  hand-hoe  them  well,  dew-rake  and 
burn  the  weeds,  and  throwing  two  three  feet  ridges  toge- 
ther, sow  wheat. 

Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  works  (he  stubbles  weH 
with  a nidgct,  and  harrows  to  mal;e  seeds  grow  to  be 
killed  by  the  wheat  sowing  earth. 

Mr.  Taylor,  at  Wimbish,  shimmed  his  stubbles,  and  . 
then  ploughed  once  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Honeywood  is,  in  common  with  his  neighbours,  a 
bean  cultivator  : it  is  the  pradlice  of  many  farmers  in  this 
county  to  hoe  the  bean  stubbles,  if  foul,  to  prepare  them 
for  wheat ; for  this  objeft  Mr.  Honeywood  has  used  a 
shim  plough,  or  broad  share,  which  I saw  among  his 
implements : he  probably  brought  it  from  Kent. 

One  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  part  of  the  arable  land  at 
Bradfieid,  may  be  estimated  to  he  under  beans  and  pease ; 
perhaps  more.  No  application  qf  any  cutting  machines  to 
the  stubbles,  by  reason  of  the  hog-weed,  which  is  apt  to 
abound  f polygonum  aviculare j ; ^ well  as  by  reason  of  the 
prop  being  the  last  in  the  course,  and  followed  by  a fallow. 

} remon« 
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I remonstrated  against  this  praftice,  but  was  assured,  that 
if  wheat  came  again  after  the  beans,  and  made  a sixth 
year  in  the  course,  such  wheat  would  be  choaked  with 
black  grass  ( ahpecurus  agrestis ).  Average  produce  five 
•quarters.  • - 


PE/ISE. 

Mr.  Coker,  at  Borely,  drills  all  his  pease  at  twelve 
inches,  two  bushels  and  an  half  an  acre  5 hoes  them  twice, 
with  a shim  drawn  by  an  ass. 

Mr  Hardy,  of  Bradfield,  two  bushels  and  an  half  of 
seed. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Burnham,  nine  pecks. 

In  Foulness  (few  sown),  three  to  four  bushels. 

^ At  Chesterford,  three  bushels. 

Mr.  W right  has  this  year,  on  a gravelly  loam,  a small 
crop  of  the  dwarf  prolific  pea  ; and  it  merits  the  name, 
for  I have  rarely  seen  so  large  a proportion  of  pods  to  the 
quantity  of  straw. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hedingham,  thinks  white  pease  a most 
valuable  crop,  so  that  he  has  them  on  all  soils  both  strong 
and  dry:  he  has  this  year  (1805)  seventy  acres.  The 
stover  is  a material  objeft,  as  from  various  observations,  he 
is  convinced  that  for  sheep  it  is  better  than  hay. 

In  the  course  of  crops  of  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Ardleigh,  pease 
occur  once  in  five  years  : I inquired  if  he  did  not  find 
them  liable  to  fail,  from  being  repeated  so  often  ? lie 
said  not  at  all : that  he  had  three  courses  of  them,  and 
found  no  change.  He  sows  only  the  early  garden  pease. 
Has  this  any  effefl  different  from  the  more  common  sorts  ? 

The  frame-pease  arc  valuable  for  their  quick  growth 

and 
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ami  ripening.  He  once  sowed  rye  upon  a wheat-stubble,  and 
fed  it  with  sheep  in  April,  at  the  end  of  which  month,  ? 
liondon  seedsman  being  with  him,  engaged  to  send  him 
the  seed  of  this  pea,  and  to  take  the  crop  at  90j.  per 
quarter.  The  seed  came  the  middle  of  May.  He  imme- 
diately ploughed  the  land,  turning  in  a coat  of  good  muck 
very  carefully,  and  rolled  it  down,  drilling  the  seed, 
which  he  had  malted  to  accelerate  the  vegetation.  They 
were  in  bloom  in  six  weeks  from  drilling,  and  harvested 
in  eleven  weeks  ; the  produce  four  quarters  per  acre,  or 
is/,  besides  the  straw.  They  were  cut  off  in  time  for 
turnips,  of  which  a profitable  crop  was  gained. 

In  South  Ockenden  great  quantities  of  pease  are  sown 
for  the  London  market,  which  are  podded  and  got  off 
in  time  for  good  crops  of  turnips : reckoned  very  profit- 
able, as  they  do  not  pick  themselves,  yet  get  ten  or  twelve 
guineas  an  acre  for  them. 

“ Their  principal  culture  while  growing  is  that  of  the 
hoe,  which,  with  respeft  to  the  white  pease,  whether 
intended  for  market,  green,  or  as  seed,  is  pretty  diligently 
used ; but  with  regard  to  the  grey  and  Marlborough 
duns,  not  nearly  enough  so,  and  their  stubbles  of  course 
are  for  the  most  part  miserably  foul,  unless  the  crop 
has  been  plentiful,  and  the  straw  every  where  uniformly 
covering  the  soil ; and  then  the  stubbles  arc  tolerably  clean 
and  the  land  mellow.  But  this  is  more  owing  to  the  fa- 
vourableness of  the  season,  than  the  care  of  the  farmer, 
who  might  not  do  amiss,  I believe,  to  receive  instruilion 
from  the  men  of  Kent*.” 

At  Ramsey,  produce  three  to  four  quarters. 


* Howletu 
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MX.  FANCOVFXX’S  TABIE  OF  PRODUCE. 

9 


Names  9f  Annual  Pn>^ 

ParisLes.  dun  per  Acre 

in  Bushels  of 
Pease, 

Haverill  16 

Sturmer  18 

Birdbrook  16 

Alphanstone 24< 

Finchingfield  24< 

Wethersfield  24- 

Great  Bardfieki  ........  24- 

Panfield  24- 

Braintree  20 

Bocking  20 

Pebmarsh  16 

Wormingford  20 

Great  Tay  20 

Black  Notley  20 

White  Notley  20 

Little  Horsley  24 

Great  Horsley  20 

Boxted  20 

Langham  20 

Dedham  24- 

Ardleigh  20 

Lawford  20 

Mistley  26 

Prating 20 

Allesford  24 

Wivenhoe  24 

West  Donyland 16 


Names  of  Annual  Pro* 

Parishes,  ducc  per  Acre 

in  Bushels  of 
Pease, 

East  Donyland 16 

Fingcringhoe  20 

Coptford  20 

Torrington 18 

Britlingsea  20 

Great  Clackton  18 

Little  Holland  ..16 

l^irby  ..... ......M.. .. M.. M. ^24 

Chelmsford  20 

Hawkswcll  24 

Hadleigh ....................  22 

Langdon  Hills  20 

Stambourn  • ••■••I  ••>••••••  16 

Great  Samford 16 

Radwinter  24> 

Wimbish  20 

Little  Chesterford  ....  16 
Great  Chesterford  ....  16 

Elmdon 16 

Langley 16 

Elsenham  24 

Berden’ 20 

Clavering  16 

Average  • ••••••a  20^ 
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SECT.  VlII.---TURXIi*3. 

That  the  cultdre  of  this  root  must  be  well  unJerstoot! 
in  Essex,  is  a matter  of  course.  It  pervades  every  part  of 
the  county  that  possesses  a soil  dry  enough  to  admit  it.- 
The  importance,  however,  attached  to  the  culture  is  not ' 
so  great  as  in  Norfolk,  and  the  sandy  districts  of  Suffolk; 
by  much  the  greater  part  of  Essex  is  unfit  for  turnips. 

PXEPJS.iTION. 

“ The  preparatiort  is  to  fallow,  dung,  rmd  prepare  {of 
sowing  for  turnips  about  old  Midsummer.  After  a crop  of 
hotspur  pease  sold  in  the  field  for  tlae  London  market,  the 
land  is  well  cleared  with  the  horse-hoe,  and  upon  once 
ploughing,  turnips  are  sown ; and  just  before  the  young 
plants  are  observed  to  be  cutting  the  ground,  the  field 
receives  a light  top-dressing  of  soot-ashes,  or  the  most 
portable  manure  that  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  This 
dressing,  upon  frequent  trial,  has  been  found  to  have  a: 
very  good  eflfedl  in  preserving  the  infant  turnip  plant 
from  tl?e  depredations  of  the  fly. 

“ from  too  much  solicitude  (and  there  are  but  few  that 
will  not  furnish  examples  of  the  truth),  we  often  defeat  ths 
very  purpose  we  wish  to  serve ; and  herein  the  care  of  the 
Essex  farmer  is  often  requited  with  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment, instead  of  that  benefit  and  reward,  he  so  justly 
nterits  by  his  diligence-and  labour.  The  pains  so  unre- 
mittingly bestmved  in  pulverizing  the  soil  for  turnips,  is 
frequently  the  principal  cause  in  the  failure  of  that  crop. 
It  being  no  unusual  appearance  in  a field  sown  with  tur- 
nips, to  find  a regular  healthy  plant  in  the  furrows, 
whilst  along  the  tops  of  the  stitches  the  failure  of  the  crop 
is  regular  throughout  the  field ; and  this  can  only  be  ac- 
counted 
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counted  for  from  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  former  fur- 
roiYS,  and  to  which  the  top  of  the  stitch  was  not  propor- 
tionably  exposed:  the  droif^ht  here  must  have  penetrated 
on  each  side,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and 
finally  have  exhausted  those  parts  of  the  field  of  that  por- 
tion of  moisture  retained  in  the  body  of  the  stitch;  for 
although  in  the  last  ploughing,  the  top  of  the  stitch 
became  the  furrow,  and  consequently  a greater  surface 
was  then  exposed  to  exhalation,  yet  it  still  retained  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  moisture,  not  only  to  cause  the  seed 
to  vegetate,  but  to  push  the  infant  plant  into  the  rough 
leaf,  and  completely  out  of  danger;  hence  arises  a neces- 
sary caution  in  preparing  for  turnips,  to  guard  against  the 
dissipation  of  moisture,  by  restraining  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  tod  frequent  ploughings,  in  summer  fallowing  of 
the  field*. 

“ A considerable  part  of  the  moist  sand  and  gravelly 
loams,  might  be  cultivated  with  turnips  to  advantage, 
were  the  Scotch  two-furrow  or  ridge  praftice  properly 
pursued,  and  the  land  left  well  water-furrowed.  With 
the  means  of  a low  carriage  upon  a sled,  the  turnips 
might  be  got  conveniently  from  off  the  land,  and  in  this^ 
great  care  should  always  be  taken  to  have  the  field  cleared 
before  Christmasf,  or  at  farthest ’before  the  spring  or  seed 

tops 


* “ The  principle  upon  which  thii  reasoning  U founded  !•  donbtlei* 
juft ; buc  tlic  appHcition  ofit  I siispedt.  Not  an  umuual  mode  of  pre- 
paring lauds,  espeoiatiy  the  heavier  soiU,  ia  thii:  the  land  is  &rat 
ploughed  in  four-furrowed  ridges;  it  ia  then  ploughed  athwart,  and 
then  ploughed  into  atitebet  iu  the  direction  of  the  first  ridges,  after 
which  it  is  well  harrowed,  and  it  ready  for  receiving  the  tumipa,’’— 

7-«- 

f This  teems  to  be  extremely  right,  but  ia  I believe  teidom  pradtiaed, 
or  indeed  conreaiently  practicable,  to  at  to  aaawer  the  purpioae  of  food 
xaaxz.]  B h fM 
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tops  begin  to  shoot,  otherwise  a very  material  injury  wfll 
accrue  to  the  succeeding  crop.*” 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Rochford-hall,  in  afield  of  thirty- 
seven  acres,  left  for  experiment  five  lands  unmanured  : 
on  these  there  was  no  crop,  though  very  fine  -turnips 
where  dunged,  next  to  these  Linds:  sixteen  bushels  of 
pigeons’  dung  were  spread,  which  gave  a cr<^,  but  not 
nearly  equal  to  the  yard  dung.  He  never  but  once  got 
turnips  without  dung- 


. DJULLiyC. 

Mr.  Western,  at  P'elix-hall,  drills  turnips  in  the  Nor- 
thumberland system,  and  has  a drill  for  that  purpose : he 
does  not  approve  of  the  culture  of  turnips  on  so  heavy  a 
soil,  but  having  much  grass-land  and  a flock  of  sheep,  it  is, 
necessary  to  secure  a certain  provision  for  a portion  of  the 
year,  though  at  an  undoubted  expense  in  the  barley  crop. 

The  evil  is,  however,  he  finds,  lessened  by  adopting  this 
system,  and  his  use  of  one-borse  carts,  he  remarked,  is 
another  point  favourable  in  the  same  view ; as  the  horse 
and  each  wheel  move  always  in  a furrow  for  removing  the 
crop  •,  the  broad  wlieels  of  the  common  tumbrils  press  and 
poach  far  more  tlraii  the  narrowness  of  his  Scotch  carts. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  crops  of  turnips  I have  ever 
seen,  for  cleanness,  and  regularity  of  plant,  was  a field  of 
' fourteen  acres  of  Mr.  Rogers,  at  Ardlcigh,  drilled  at 
eighteen  inches.  The  land  yielded  pease  in  ISOij  had.  • 
but  two  ploughings,  and  no  manure : but  it  was  well 
scuffled  ; nor  has  the  hoeing  cost  more  than  Qs.  6d.  per 


for  ilicop  and  cattle,  wJiitb  u generally  wanted  ratlier  after  Ckriitmas 
than  before.” — J.  II. 

• Vancouver. 

acre : 
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acre : the  regularity  of  the  drills,  the  evenness  of  the  plants, 
their  health,  and  the  freedom  from  all  gaps,  formed  a very 
pleasing  spectacle.  The  soil  very  favourable}  a loamy 
sand,  dry  and  friable,  but  good. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hedingham,  has  drilled  turnips  two 
years  in  the  Northumberland  method  of  ridge-work,  and 
by  means  of  that  county  drill : this  year’s  crop  I saw  horse- 
hoeing,  the  rows  eighteen  and  twenty  inches  asunder,  welt 
executed,  and  a fine  plant ; but  the  distance  too  small  to 
admit  more  than  one  operation  of  the  horse-hoe;  His 
crop  last  year  was  an  excellent  onej  and  he  preserved  them 
from  Mr.  Munnings’s  hint,  drawing  theim,  and  laying  In 
the  furrows;  the  tap-roots  cut;  and  then  splitting  the  ridge 
buried  against  frosts,  they  kept  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Coker,  at  Borely,  has  drilled  turnips  at  twelve 
inches,  and  hand-hoed  them  in  the  common  way : he  how^ 
ever,  sows  many  broad-cast; 

SEA  ATR. 

Turnips  have  been  so  certain  a crop  with  Mr. 
Hardy,  of  Bradfield,  and  he  has  in  so  many  other  farms 
made  the  same  remark,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  efFeft  of  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  air  which  operates  in 
the  same  manner  In  preserving  the  wheat  from  the  mildew; 

FLY. 

Mr.  KeTcher,  of  Burnham,  assured  me  that  he 
hever  lost  a crop  of  turnips  in  his  life ; and  his  only  pre- 
vention is  that  of  steeping  the  seed  the  night  before  sowing, 
in  water  mixed  with  black  brimstone  powdered ; lets  it 
dry,  and  sows  Immediately. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hedingham,  draws  all  his  tumips>} 
B b 2 he 
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be  is  convinced  that  one  acre  goes  a»  far  as  tvro  or 
three  given  to  sheep  in  troughs  in  a littered  yard  ; and 
by  means  of  such  a sheep-yard,  he  has  raised  more  dung 
than  before  his  time  was  produced  by  the  whole  farm.  If 
not  thus  consumed,  he  spreads  them  on  clover-lays  intend- 
ed for  pease. 

Mr.  R.  Tadek,  at  Beerchurch,  by  Colchester,  fed  off 
bis  turnips  with  bullocks  and  wether  sheep,  and  that  light 
soil  was  the  better  for  the  trampling  *,  the  farm  contains 
scarcely  any  grass,  so  that  his  live-stock  system  could  be 
founded  only  on:  a combination  of  turnips  and  clover, 
green  or  in  hay,  in  union  with  the  straw  of  the  com  crops 
in  the  Norfolk  four-shift  system.  He  bought  Fife  oxen 
(in  preference  to  others)  at  the  Michaelmas  fairs,  and  put 
them  at  once  to  turnips  and  a little  straw,  never  giving 
hay : about  half  would  go  to  Smithfield  direildy  from  tur- 
nips ; and  the  rest  in  April,  May,  or  June,  from  the  spring 
feeding  such  clovers  as  had  ray-grass  amongst  them. 

Captain  Luaro,  of  Bishop's  Wickham,  has  90  acres  an- 
hually  with  the  straw  of  180  acres  of  corn,  90  acres  of 
clover  and  90  of  meadow  : to  convert  so  much  food  pro- 
fitably ihto  cash,  demands  a very  appropriated  attentioni 
ilis  stock  in  Atigust  1 805  was  14  horses,  28  cows  suckted> 
450  sheep,  and  20  bullocks ; with  24  more  to  be  added  ta 
straw. 

J’RESEfirji'TlON. 

Mr.  Barker’s  method  of  presemng  turnips  from  the 
severity  of  frosts  ; “ Lay  tlie  land  upon  three-feet  ridges  ^ 
Upon  each  ridge  drill  tw'o  rows  in  tlie  centre,  about  twelve 
inches  apart  V as  soon  as  the  turnips  are  grown  to  a tole- 
rable size  (sometime  after  hoeing),  go  between  the  ridges 
witli  a double-breasted  plough,  having  high  mould-boards- 
to  throw  the  mould  upon  the  bodies  of  the  tuniips.  The 
operation  may  be  repeated,  if  sufficient  mould  be  not 

thrown 
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thrown  on  the  first  time.  Turnips  drilled  In  this  manner 
have  been  found  to  grow  much  larger,  and  to  be  on  the 
whole  a much  better  crop,  than  those  which  are  sow® 
broad*cast.  The  double-breasted  plough  drawn  by  onp 
horse,  used  on  this  occasion,  affords  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  cleaning  the  furrows.” 

Value. — At  Copdock  and  the  vicinity,  and  round  Col- 
chester, the  average  price  for  feeding  on  the  land  with 
sheep  is  3/.  They  are  on  the  light  soils  of  all  this  country 
sold  cheaper,  for  being  fed  by  sheep  alone,  than  if  by  sheep 
and  bullocks. 


SWEDES. 

Mr.  Fenn  has  cultivated  them  at  h'liddleton-hall  with 
success ; and  his  bailiff',  Mr.  Polley,  remarked,  that  tlie 
tops  are  uncommonly  valuable,  and  feed  stock  in  a manner 
that  shews  their  quality  to  be  very  rich  in  nourishment. 
If  kept  late,  spring  tares  should  be  sown  after  them^  barley 
is  hazardous. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  has  cultivated  them 
four  years:  in  1802  he  had  four  acres;  in  1803,  six;  in 
1804,  twelve;  and  this  year,  1805,  he  has  ten;  and  I am 
*in  doubt  whether  1 ever  saw  so  fine  a crop ; certainly 
none  except  a large  field  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea’s,  at 
Burley.  He  has  never  lost  a plant  by  the  fly.  In  the 
former  years  they  answered  very  well,  though  the  crops 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  present  one.  For  these 
he  manured  -with  long  fresh  dung  from  the  farm-yard,  un- 
stirred-, they  have  been  well  hoed  thrice.  Mr.  Wake- 
field approves  the  culture  greatly,  and  finds  them  of  ex- 
cellent use  for  fattening  oxen  and  sheep;  for  feeding 
calves,  &c.  All  other  green  crops  are  gone  before  he 
begins  these,  except  for  calves. 

B b 3 Mr. 
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Mr.  Dter,  of  Ongar,  has  cultirated  these  roots  for  four 
years,  and  approves  of  them  highly ; he  finds  them 
better  for  fattening  sheep  and  bullocks  than  commoa 
turnips. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Ongar,  whose  abilities  and  spirit  of 
exertion  have  rendered  him  a very  successful  farmer, 
grazier,  &c,  &c.  has  cultivated  these  turnips  four  years, 
and  has  not  lost  a crop  by  fiy  or  any  other  accident.  He 
ROWS  broad-cast  in  May  and  June  j hdcs  them  out  as  com- 
mon turnips,  and  has  them  in  a pretty  general  way,  of  8 or 
9lb.  weight  j but  his  manuring  is  for  all  crops  unccinmonly 
ample.  He  is  curious  to  have  those  only  with  yellow  flesh. 
They  arc  one  of  his  grand  staples  in  fattening  bullocks, 
and  he  has  found  that  one  bushel  of  them  is  worth  three 
of  common  turnips.  Beasts  and  hogs  that  once  taste  them 
will  refuse  other  turnips.  He  this  year  got  eight  or  nine 
quarters  per  acre  of  barley  after  Swedes  j but  his  manuring 
is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Lord  Braybrook  has  seen  enough  of  Swedes  to  know 
their  value,  and  ordered  the  cultivation  of  them  on  his 
own  farm  ; but  Mr.  Nockold  assured  me,  that  the  hares 
swarmed  so,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a crop. 

Swedes  abound  greatly  all  around  Hockprill,  and  they 
have  spread  to  Hallingbury ; in  that  vicinity  they  have 
been  sold  at  5/.  per  acre.  They  arc  much  approved  fqr 
lasting  to  the  period  when  little  beside  is  to  be  had. 

Mr.  Majendie  has  four  acres  of  these  roots  sown  the 
third  week  in  rpay,  a regular  and  fine  plant. 

Mr.  Rogers,  at  Ardleigb,  has  cultivated  them  for  some 
years  with  success : they  have  answered  greatly  : he  fed  off 
the  leaves  of  a crop  in  autumn,  which  did  not  hurt  them 
in  the  least ; and  though  the  sheep  ate  into  some  of  the 
roots,  the  frosts  had  no  other  effeft  than  to  cover  the 
wound  with  a thin  skin  of  putrescence,  but  left  the  rest  pf 
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the  root  perfeftly  sound.  He  last  year  drew  half  a crop 
for  his  horses,  and  found  them  to  be  very  fond  of  them, 
and  nearly  as  useful  as  carrots. 


SECT.  IX. CABBAGES. 

I WAS  much  pleased  to  find  a scattering  of  this  crop  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  county.  No  person  has  them  on 
a large  scale,  but  most  of  the  good  or  great  farmers  have 
a small  field ; even  those  who  appear  to  be  prejudiced 
against  them,  find  it  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  acres. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  I viewed  a small  field  of  cab- 
bages belonging  to  Mr.  Wiltshire,  of  Wethersfield  j 
the  large  Scotdi  sort  from  Mr.  Honeyburn,  of  Dishley. 
They  were  sown  in  February,  and  transplanted  in  June, 
and  promise  to  yield  a very  great  crop  indeed.  He  usu- 
ally gives  them  to  his  cows,  and  finds  that  nothing  will, 
from  a given  quantity  of  land,  produce  more  food  } they 
are  also  excellent  for  fattening  with  hay. 

Mr.  Wedd,  of  Wethersfield,  is  in  the  same  husban- 
dry, and  assured  me,  that  his  success  in  applying  them  to 
fattening  beasts  has  been  to  his  entire  satisfadlion. 

Mr.  Honeywood  has  four  or ^ five  acres  every  year: 
sows  in  March,  and  transplants  in  June;  his  objedlis  for 
feeding  his  ewes  and  lambs,  for  which  they  are  ex- 
cellent : the  bailiff,  Mr.  East,  assured  me  that  they  got 
better  barley  after  them  than  after  turnips.  Some  I 
viewed,  which  were  excellent.  He  is  however,  very  atten- 
tive not  to  leave  the  stalks  in  the  ground  ; for  if  they  arc 
left  to  throw  out  fresh  roots,  they  draw  the  soil  greatly. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Hatfield,  has  a small  field  every  year 
for  his  cows  and  sheep,  and  finds  them  so  useful  that  he 
means  to  continue  the  praflice. 
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Mr.  MajsmdIe  has  for  many  years  been  a cuitivaWr  of 
cabbages ; he  ha#  tliis  year  four  acres  of  the  Aberdeen, 
He  gives  them  lo  cows,  and  also  to  fatten  bullocks,  for 
which  use  they  are  excellent. 

Mr.  MyaI-L,  his  tenant,  has  generally  three  or  four 
acres,  and  manages  them  so  as  to  command  large  crops  : 
^hey  are  this  year  very  fine  : and  adjoining  is  a capital 
piece  of  barley,  after  the  cabbages  of  last  year  : it  is  pro- 
per, however,  to  remark,  that  both  give  them  more  dung 
than  for  turnips. 

Mr.  Vaizey,  of  Halstead,  has  this  year  a small  field 
under  the  drum-head  cabbage,  which  is  a very  fine  crop, 
and  beautifully  clean  ; the  sort  good  and  equal : he  has  a 
crop  every  year,  of  three  or  four  acres,  and  finds  thern  of 
(Excellent  use  for  sheep  : many  come  to  bolbs.  a cabbage. 
He  remarked  the  prominent  veins  in  the  leaves  as  a sign 
of  a good  stock,  and  never  had  but  by  transplantation  for 
seed  : be  always  saves  his  own  seed. 

Mr.  Savil^e,  of  hocking,  has  also  a very  fine  dealt 
crop  j and  he  is  rarely  without  a fety  acres ; but  he  thinks 
dsey  exhaust. 

About  Great  Waltham  and  the  vicinity,  there  is  a thin 
scattering  of  this  crop. 

Mr.  Wakeeield,  of  Burnham,  has  no  cabbages.  Why 
not,  Mr.  Wakefield  TTiey  are  a eertain  expense,  and  very 
little  profit,  lie  could  not  better  have  described  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips.  Spread  a gopd  dressing  of  manure,  fal- 
low well,  and  sow  and  hoe  turnips : reckon  all  expenses, 
and  strike  q balance  : tlten  count  the  profit. 

Sir  Thomas  Leonard,  at  Avely,  has  a field  of  die 
dfum-head  every  year,  rising  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds 
each ; gives  them  to  cows  and  bullocks ; and  they  are  of 
such  use,  that  he  would  on  no  account  be  without  them. 
His  tenant,  Mr.  Fitch,  has  this  year  a very  fine  crop  also. 

Sir 
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6ff  Richaxx>  Neave,  at  Dagnam-park,  has  a crop  of 
cabbages  on  a few  acres  every  year,  for  his  cows  while 
suckling  calves,  and  they  answer  well  in  this  application, 

l/)nl  Petre,  at  Thorndon,  tried  cabbages,  but  they 
jrotted  so  fast,  that  he  did  not  renew  the  trial. 

Mr.  CovERDAi.E,  of  Ingatestone,  has  a piece  of  cabbage* 
every  year  ; he  has  not  a good  opinion  of  them,  becaiac 
they  draw  the  land  more  than  turnips ; and  he  thinks  tur* 
nips  a better  food  ; but  he  must  have  them.  Why,  then^ 
they  yield  so  much  food,  tliat  we  cannot  by  any  other  way 
equal  it  from  the  same  laud.  His  crop  this  year  is  very 
fine  indeed,  though  late  ; planted  on  three  feet  ridges  and 
three  feet  square  ; clean,  and  all  vacancies  filled  up,  and  in 
flourishing  growth ; and  the  stock  good.  Manured  for 
more  highly,  than  for  turnips.  Uses  them  for  pows,  oxen, 
^d  sheep. 

Mr.  Bridge,  at  Buttsbury,  has  always  a piece  under 
cabbages  •,  he  does  not  like  them,  because  they  draw  the 
land  so  much,  but  they  are  so  useful  in  a firost,  whei| 
turnips  cannot  be  got  at,  that  he  knows  not  bow  to  do 
without  them.  He  thinks  turnips  better,  and  give  more 
milk. 

Mr.  Tabrum,  at  Margaretting,  has  a piece  under  cab* 
bages  this  year ; and  he  bad  some  last  year,  and  found 
them  so  useful  in  the  spring,  that  he  thinks  he  shall 
always  have  them. 

Mr.  Dyer,  of  Ongar,  has  cultivated  cabbages  for  some 
years  } five  or  six  acres  every  year ; the  principal  objeft, 
ewes  and  lambs  in  March.  They  are  planted  at  three  feet 
square  on  three  feet  ridges : they  answer  perfe^y  well, 
and  never  fail  of  giving  him  famous  lambs ; but  attends 
to  cut  them  the  day  before  using,  that  they  may  be  wi> 
thered:  if  they  are  off  in  time,  he  sows  oats  after  them  } 
if  not,  sping  tares.  The  ob^fhon  to  their  Araimng  the 
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land,  Is  not  of  weight  with  Mr.  Dyer,  as  if  they  draw 
one  field  (which,  however,  he  denies),  they  improve  ano-^ 
thcr : he  has  a field  which  twelve  years  ago  received  a 
great  dressing  of  lime  and  earth  on  a fallow ; was  sown 
with  wheat,  and  yielded  only  two  quarters  per  acre  j then 
oats,  the  produce  but  three  quarters ; this  would  not  do  ; 
he  therefore  fallowed,  and  laid  it  down  to  grass,  which 
was  eight  or  nine  years  ago  ; he  dunged  it  twice,  and  the 
result  was  not  at  all  satisfactory ; his  next  step  was,  to  lay 
cabbages  pretty  close  in  rows  across  the  field,  and  eat 
them  with  ewes  and  lambs,  so  as  equally  to  dress  the 
whole  i and  having  finished,  went  byh  a second  tinvc 
in  the  same  manner.  This  most  e&cCfually  carried  his 
point,  and  ever  since  the  field  has  been  a capital  meadow. 

Mr.  Newman,  at  Hornchurch,  cultivates  the  drum- 
head cabbages  successfully  : sows  the  seed  the  12th  of 
February,  and  plants  on  three  feet  ridges  at  three  feet 
square.  He  approves  very  much  of  them.  An  acre  of 
good  cabbages  yields  much  more  food  than  an  acre  of 
good  turnips  -,  and  he  can  get  cabbages  better  than  turw 
nips : .has  eight  acres  this  year ; and  generally  about 
that  quantity ; and  respecting  the  barley  which  follows, 
he  cannot  see  the  least  (lilFerencc  between  what  succeeds 
turnips  and  that  which  fellows  cabbages ; has  had  five 
quarters  an  acre  after  them,  which  is  more  than  the  ave- 
rage here. 

Mr.  Nockold,  bailiff  to  Lord  Braybrook,  did  culti- 
vate them  on  his  Lordship’s  farm,  but  left  them  off  fo? 
turnips,  which  he  prefers. 

Mr.  Strutt,  at  Terling,  has  a small  piece  every  year 
for  his  cows : the  corn  after  them  not  so  good  as  after 
fallow. 

. Mr.  Sperling,  at  Maplestead,  has  tried  them,  but 
docs  not. approve. the  culture  at  all. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Ambrose,'  of  Cop-Jock,  has  cultivated  them  for 
fifteen  years,  and  of  course  approves  of  them ; he  finds 
them  of  very  great  use  for  cattle  and  sheep,  especially  in 
time  of  snows,  and  of  greater  value  than  turnips  t he  lias 
generally  two  or  three  acres : plants  on  three  feet  ridges, 
and  two  feet  and  »n  half  from  plant  to  plant.  His  cul« 
ture  is,  first  to  hoe  round  the  plant,  and  then  finish  the 
ridge,  after  wliich  he  strikes  out  the  furrows  with  z 
double  mould-board  plough.  He  does  not  approve  of 
turning  a furrow  Jj'oM  the  plants,  as  he  thinks  it  impedes 
the  growth,  by  hurting  the  fibres.  Manures  the  same  a; 
for  turnips.  His  present  crop  (1805)  is  very  promising. 

“ Cabbages  at  Sturmer  are  a new  culture.  For  this  crop 
the  land  is  ploughed  into  four-furrow  ridges,  in  the  furrows 
between  which,  are  laid  about  400  bushels  of  long  dung  per 
acre.  The  dung  is  then  ploughed  under,  making  the 
furrows  the  ridges,  on  the  tops  of  which,  and  at  a yard 
apart  from  each  other,  about  a quart  of  water  is  poured 
down  ; thus  marking  out  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set; 
this  operation  is  followed  by  a boy  placing  the  plants  readjr 
for  the  dibber,  who  makes  the  holes,  and  presses  the 
mould  very  dose  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  ; a second 
watering  immediately  takes  place,  pouring  the  like  quan> 
tity  of  water  on  each  plant.  The  planting  is  generally 
performed  by  a gardener,  as  much  depends  on  the  plants 
being  properly  put  into  the  ground  ; ploughing  the  inter- 
vals, hoeing,  and  moulding  up  the  plants,  follow  in 
course.  The  drum-head  cabbage  is  preferred ; and  the 
plants  are  always  taken  out  of  the  seed-bed,  for  imme- 
diate transplantation  into  the  field. 

“ A few  words  with  regard  to  the  culture  of  cabbages, 
will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  interme- 
diate transplanting  of  the  young  plants  between  the  seed- 
|i>ed  and  the  field;  for,  when  the  plants  are  drawn  from  the 
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Bced-bed,  and  pnt  direftly  into  the  field,  they  are  found  to 
be  out  of  all  proportion,  tall,  slender,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  their  new  and  exposed  situation  : to  this  must 
be  added,  a long  tap  root  without  lateral  fibres ; and 
which  necessarily  undergoes  several  twists  and  doubles  in 
the  hole  by  the  operation  of  planting  : here  the  plant 
tanguishes  till  its  lateral  roots  are  formed,  which  is  gra- 
dually doing  as  the  tap  root  decays.  As  the  season  may 
be  more  or  less  kind,  the  plant  may  droop  for  a while,  but 
it  too  often  happens,  and  that  in  dcsjrite  of  the  most 
unwearied  industry,  that  the  plant  loses  its  life  and  its 
tap  root  together  : hence  arises  the  necessity  of  such  fre- 
quent replantings,  and  herein  lurks  the  cause  of  that 
universal  languor,  which  so  long  prevails  through  all  the 
fields,  of  cabbages  that  arc  thus  transplanted  into  the  field 
direftly  from  the  secd-bed.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  cabbage 
to  lose  its  tap  root  upon  its  first  removal ; and  in  Its  place 
is  put  forth  a bunch  of  lateral  roots,  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  stem  of  the  plant  then  begins  to 
strengthen,  and  its  leaves  to  spread.  This  change  in  the 
root  being  completed  from  an  intermediate  transplanting, 
the  young  plant  will  be  the  better  able  to  combat  the 
hardships  of  its  new  situation  in  the  field ; for  being 
already  furnished  with  lateral  foots,  its  nourishment  from 
the  ground  will  be  immediate  and  certain  ; it  will  flourish, 
and  come  to  an  early  maturity,  rather  than  languish  for 
a while,  and  then  perish,  as  thousands  now  do,  or  creep 
slowly  on  till  late  in  the  season  they  arrive  at  a stunted 
and  unprofitable  end.  In  proportion  as  the  lateral  roots 
increase,  and  colleft  nourishment,  the  plant  heads  and 
' flourishes ; nor  would  the  kindliest  plant  upon  the 
most  favoured  soil,  ever  come  to  perfeftion,  were  it 
not  by  some  means  or  other  deprived  of  its  tap  root. 
The  expense  therefore,  cf  an  intermediate  transplanting 
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bctvrcen  the  seed-bed  and  the  field,  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  excelling  in  the  culture  of  cabbages,  can  bear 
no  proportion  whatsoever,  to  the  labour,  expense,  and 
disappointment,  that  must  for  ever  await  the  want  of 
so  material  a trainini;  and  preparation  of  the  infant 
plant*.” 

Against  this  supposed  necessity  of  transplantation  I must 
enter  my  caveat,  having  repeatedly  had  fine  erops  drilled 
where  they  rem.ained  ; I took  the  husbandry  from  tire 
late  Mr.  Cakewell,  who  found  this  the  best  method  to 
raise  Urge  crops. 

From  the  various  conversations  I had  in  Essex  on  this 
branch  of  cultivation,  I found  the  general  obje^on  to  the 
crop  was,  that  of  drawing  the  Und  more  than  turnips  ; 
but  I did  not  find  any  accuracy  of  observation  relative  to 
the  coonexion  of  tills  efieA  with  the  date  of  the  consump- 
tion, upon  which  all  depends.  If  cabbages  are  left  on  the 
ground,  or  their  stalks  standing  after  the  white  spring 
fibres  of  the  roots  are  shot  out,  they  certainly  exhaust  t 
but  where  is  the  necessity  of  leaving  either  turnip  or 
cabbage  till  that  happens  ? Cabbages  may  be  drawn  and 
laid  close  to  each  other,  the  roots  resting  on  a bit  of  dry 
arable  : they  may  be  drawn  and  deposited  close  to  each 
other  in  the  same  field,  in  furrows,  one  stitch  containing  the 
cabbages  of  eight  or  ten.  But  I did  not  hear  of  any  trials 
or  experiments  made  with  a view  to  obviate  the  objeftion; 
nor  did  I hear  of  any  acettrate  comparisons  between  the 
produce  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  either  by  the  ton  or 
by  value.  Nearly  all  admitted  that  three  or  four  acres  are 
excellent,  but  not  on  any  larger  scale.  The  county  upon 
this  point  afKirds  presumption  that  it  may  be  so,  but  no 
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mt  discrimination,  must  be  more  fortunate  - in  Essex 
than  I have  been  to  find  it  in  this  case. 


KHOLL'RABBE. 

Of  this  plant  Mr.  Western’  has  a very  high  opinion  } 
they  came  with  him  in  1804-  to  a good  size;  were  ver^ 
much  preferred  by  hares,  freely  eaten  by  sheep,  and  were 
quite  juicy  and  palatable  long  after  the  running  of  the 
shoots  for  seed.  He  has  a larger  plantation  of  them  this 
year ; but  apprehends  the  seed  was  not  genuine,  for  next 
crop  he  will  have  his  own  growth. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  at  Burnham,  has  two  pieces  of  tin's 
plant,  one  transplanted  and  the  other  sown  broad-cast^ 
and  hoed  out : both  arc  good ; but  the  former  best. 


SECT.  X. — POTATOES. 

This  root,  to  which  in  modern  times  an  importance; 
has  been  att.iched  which  fifty  years  ago  was  unthought  of, 
has  been  more  largely  cultivated  in  Essex  than  perhaps  in 
aUy  other  southern  county:  the  vicinity  of  London, 

which  receives  its  chief  supply  hence,  has  qccauoned 
this  great  extension  of  the  culture. 

So  much,  however,  has  of  late  years  been  printed  on 
the  subjefi,  that  the  less  will  be  necessary  at  present : 
since  the  scarcities,  hardly  any  objefi  has  occupied  so 
much  attention,  nor  any  article  of  cultivation  so  greatly 
increased. 

At  Ilford,  where  I made  Inquiries  concerning  the  cul- 
tivation 
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Illation  of  potatoes,  for  which  that  neighbourhood  is  so 
famous,  the  favourite  potatoe  was  formerly  the  red-nosed 
kidney,  which  is  now  negleftcd,  because  it  is  almost  sure  to 
be  curled.  The  champion  is  now  very  generally  preferred, 
which  docs  not  curl.  The  preparation  is  an  autumnal 
ploughing,  dunging  in  the  spring,  about  fourteen  loads  an 
acre,  which  cost  5s.  a load,  spread  on  the  field  just  before 
the  second  ploughing,  on  which  they  plant.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  plough,  a man  dibbles  across  the  land, 
followed  by  a woman  who  drops  the  sets,  for  both  which, 
operations  they  are  paid  7s,  or  8j.  an  acre ; the  rows 
twelve  inches  by  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  some  twelve 
square.  Early  in  the  spring,  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
weight  are  planted  on  an  acre ; they  are  hand-hoed  twice, 
each  time  at  the  expense  of  4/. ; they  are  dug  up  with 
three-pronged  forks,  and  picked  carefully  clean.  The 
produft  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  tons  an  acre,  when 
the  crop  stands  to  full  perfeflion ; but  great  quan- 
tities are  taken  up  in  summer,  when  the  produft  is 
not  so  considerable.  The  autumnal  crops  arc  succeeded 
by  wheat,  which  is  generally  fine  ; the  summer  ones  by 
turnips.  The  general  opinion  here  is,  that  they  are  not 
an  exhausting  crop.  They  mow  clover,  and  plough 
it  up  in  summer,  to  plant  immediately.  Some  per- 
sons have  taken  two  crops  on  the  same  land  in  the 
year,  putting  one  in  as  soon  as  the  other  is  taken  up.  I ' 
saw  them  ploughing  and  planting  land  that  was  cleared  of 
winter  tares  for  soiling,  and  they  assured  me  that  they 
very  often  got  good  crops  from  such  late  planting,  and 
that  many  would  be  ventured  into  the  ground  a fortnight 
hence  (July);  digging  and  picking  up  are  sometimes  done 
by  the  acre.  The  price,  6d.  a rod. . 

Some  farmers  have  tried  putting  them  in  with  a plough, 
and  also  ploughing  them  up ; but  from  much  experience, 
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they  are  decidedly  of  opinion  tlint  the  other  methods  are  , 
much  superior.  I was  informed  that  the  common  calcu- 
lation of  the  expenses  amounted  to  15/.  an  acre,  which 
stay  be  thus  calculated : 


S, 

d. 

Rent,  tithe,  and  rates,  

2 

0 

#c 

0 

0 

Tillage,  

13 

a 

loCWC*  of  SCCclp 

3 

15 

0 

Cutting,  4d.  per  cwt.  

5 

0 

Planting 

0 

8 

0 

Two  hoeings, 

0 

8 

0 

Digging  up,  6d.  a rod,  

0 

0 

£.15 

11 

o 

Besides  the  expense  of  peking,  sorting,  packing,  and 
carrying  to  market. 

Prime  cost  to  the  farmer  in  his  barn  50s.  a ton,  at  tea 
ton  an  acre at  seven  tons  and  an  half  40r<  a ton ; ot 
]/.  3d.  a bushel } sin  ton  at  4/.  per  cwt.  which  is  24/.- per 
acre,  wilt  leave  a good  profit  v but  the  crops  vriU  rise  much 
higher,  and  the  price  likewise.  It  is  evidently  an  exceed- 
ingly profitable  cuhorc  i and  when  the  wheat  is  consi- 
dered, will  be  found  to  rank  amongst  the  most  advanta- 
geous classes  of  British  agriculture.— JVIjtr  /«  1784. 

' Mr.  Asnr  gives  an  account  of  potatoes  in  woodland  i 
— “ I felkd  an  acre  of  woodland  of  eighteen  years  growth# 
which,  after  dedn£ling  all  expenses,  paid  8/.  lOx.  about  4r# 
per  annum.  I determined  to- stub  it  up  in  the  spring#  and 
plant  it  with  potatoes.  The  produce  of  the  acre  was  569 
bushels.  The  capextse  as  follows : 

r Rent 
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Rent  of  an  acre  of  land,  o 4 O 

Tithe  of  ditto,  0 3 0 


^'gging  160  square  rods,  at  4 0 0 

Twenty  waggon  loads  of  dung,  at  4/.  per  load,  4 0 0 
Drawing  ditto  5 days  with  4 horses,  at  12/.  ....  3 0 0 

Ten  bushels  of  potatoes  for  sets,  at  2/ 10  0 

Cutting  ditto. 

Planting  ditto,  two  men  three  days,  0 8 0 

Firsthand-hoeing,  ...» 0 5 0 

^econd  ditto,  ...A.......... O 3 S 

Taking  up,  at  3d.  per  rod, 

*•••■«•••••»••*•••••••••••••«••  2 0 0 

Carting  home  3 Idads,  of  80  bushels  per  day,  18  0 


£.16  13  6 


“ On  the  Sth  of  May  I bought  four  Welsh  runts,  at  5/. 
per  head  ; kept  them  nineteen  weeks  on  clover;  at  1/.  3d. 
per  head,  per  week  j I then  put  them  into  some  after- 
math,  which  my  milch  cows  had  the  first  bite  of,  where 
they  staid  seven  weeks  ; the  value  of  this  keep  was  Is,  per 
week.  I might  then  have  sold  them  for  7/. 

They  were  then  stalled  up,  and  fed  with  potatoes 
and  the  best  old  hay.  They  ate,  each  of  them,  a bushel 
of  potatoes,  and  a quarter  of  a truss  of  hay  per  day ; the 
hay  was  worth  1/.  4-d.  per  truss.  A man  at  7s.  per  week, 
and  a workhouse  boy  at  4d.  per  day,  attended  these 
four  itaUed  runts,  five  heifers  that  were  stalled  upon  grain 
and  barley-meal,  six  milch  cows,  six  Scots,  and  three 
horses  in  the  straw-yard,  and  my  fatting  pigs ; so  that  I 
reckon,  supposing  their  dung  of  some  value  in  this  account, 
the  attendance  upon  these  ruhts  to  be  worth  one  half- 
penny per  day;  they  were  up  84  days,  and  I then  sold 

them 
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them  for  ten  guinea's  each.  Their  increase  was  3/.  lOxJ 
per  head  in  81  days,  eating  potatoes  and  h^y^ 


t /•  iit 


Hay, 

81  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  5\d, 


Q S 
1 8 
1 IS 


6 

Q 

4 


Expense  to  procute  563  bushels  of  potatoes, 
'563  bushels,  at  S^d.  


Loss, 


10 

0 

16 

13 

6 

..  IS 

7 

Si- 

6 

4 

“ The  potatoes  were  a good  eating  sort,  and  were  sold, 
at  the  time  these  Avere  taken  up,  at  9d.  per  bushel ; had 
1 sold  them  instead  of  feeding  these  runts  with  them,  the 


account  would  have  stood  as  under : . 

663  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  9d.  21  2 3 


Expenses  in  producing  ditto,  15  5 & 

Dedu^ling  the  casting  home,  as  the  buyers 
fetched  them  away  at  their  own  expense. 

Profit,  - 16  9 


“ I must  trouble  you  once  more — it  may,  pertiaps, 
drive  impeachment  and  slave ' trade  out  of  yoOr 
thoughts  for  a few  minutes;  if  it  serves  to  amuse 
you,  I am  satisfied  } if  not,  the  fire  you  know  is  noK- 
you. 

£ ^ f Expense 
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" Expense  of  t>alf  an  acre  of  potatoes  near  my  house  : 


£.  t. 

Rent,  0 9 

Tithe,  0 1 

Town  charges}  for  this  land  is  rated,  the  other  1 q j 
was  not. 

Digging  80  rods,  at  6d.  full  of  bushes  and  1 ^ q 

Stubbs  of  trees,  ...» J 

Five  bushels  of  sets,  0 10 

^Cutting  and  planting,  0 4 

Eighteen  cart-loads  of  farm-yard  dung,  at. 

Ir.  6d.  per  load,  the  other  dung  was  car- 1 j Y 
ried  in  waggons,  and  the  best  dung  from  \ 

• Epping,  being  from  the  common  fly  horses ' 

Carting  ditto  1 day,  2 carts,  4 horses,  2 flUers,  0 14 

Digging,  at  id.  1 0 

Carting  home,  ...»  0 12 

£.6  19 


d. 

0 

6 

6 


0 

0 


**  About  Christmas,  a Scotch  Cow,  which  had  had  two 
calves,  and  slunk  in  November,  was  turned  into  the  straw* 
yard  : as  it  would  bl  a long  time  before  she  would  be  flt 
for  business  (and  it  was  a great  chance  she  never  might),  1 
determined  to  sell  her  ; 5/.  5s.  was  the  most  money  offered 
for  her ; and  the  jobber  I originally  bought  her  of  advised 
me,  as  I had  more'potatocs  than  the  four  bullocks  would 
eat,  and  my  sheep  did  not  like  them,  and  the  hogs  would 
be  then  fatting  on  pease,  to  try  her  with  some  potatoes : 
-I  xherefore  put  her  on  upon  the  4th  of  January,  meaning 
to  set  as  much  flesh  upon  her  as  I could,  before  I gave 
iway  the  meat,  which,  as  warden  of  Stennard’s  charity, 
i utt  to  give  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Theyden  Garren. 
> ac2.  The 
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The  663  bushels  in  the’ former  account  were  kept  by  them- 
selves, and  the  320  from  this  half  acre  (which  is  a most 
wonderful  produce),  by  themselves.  As  it  happened,  the 
four  bullocks  were  stalled  up  in  the  farm-yard ; this  cow> 
was  necessarily  stalled  in  the  cow-house,  and  therefore 
had  those  potatoes  given  her  which  were  the  handiest  to 
«he  man  who  served  her.  Until  she  was  killed,  I had 
hardly  observed  her,  and  therefore  was  astonished  to  find 
that  she  was  as  fat  as  any  butcher  could  wish  his  prime 
beef  to  be  : she  weighed  60  stone,  8lbs.  to  the  stone,  and 
the  way  I have  disposed  of  her,  is  as  follows  : 


jC.  s.  d. 

Sixty  stone  of  beef,  at  2s.  8d.  per  stone, 8 0 0 

50lbs.  of  tallow,  at  id.  0 16  8 

Hide,  0 14>  0 

Tongue  2s.  6d.  Heart  1/.  0 5 6 

£.9  U 2 


“ You  see  what  they  call  the  fifth  quarter  coibes  to 
1/.  Us.  2d. 

“ She  ate  much  the  same  hay  as  the  four  runts,  a truss 
in  four  days,  and  about  a buslicl  of  potatoes  per  dayj  she> 
was  up  fifty-one  days.  * 

£.  s.  d. 

I must  charge  a penny  per  day  attendance,  "l  ^ ^ ^ 

the  other  fatting  beasts  we.e  gone,  J 


Hay  51  days,  at  W.  - 0 17  8 

Value  of  the  beast,  - 5 5 0 

£.6  6 3 

Sold  for,  - 9 14.  2 

Cost  (exclusive  of  potatoes),  6 6 3 


Fifty  one  bushels  of  potaoes,  in  whole  numbers^  £.3  8 • 0 

ExafWy 
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ExacUy  1/.  W.  per  buslid.  Thus  then,  staiiJs  the  account 
of  these  potatoes  : 

.‘J20  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  Ij.  id.  per  bushel,  ..21  6 8 


Expense  of  procuring  ditto,  6 19  8 

Profit  upon  half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  ^ 


" The  great  difference  between  this  and  the  other 
account,  arises  from  the  dung  being,  tliough  equally  good 
for  the  potatoc  fibres  to  run  in,  of  an  inferior  value.” 
— Note  in  1786. 

Mr.  Majendie  has  this  year  (1805)  four  acres  of  po- 
tatoes, which  he  has  planted  professedly  that  the  crop 
may  be  a reserve  for  his  stock  in  the  month  of  April : 
.he  was  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  making  this  provision, 
by  Mr.  Roberts’s  paper  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
No.  259;  they  are  on  three-feet  ridges.  ’ 

The  Rev.  Mr  Thuri.ow,  of  Gosfield,  had  last  year 
{1804)  four  acres,  which  yielded  1600  bushels,  and  sold 
at  Ir.  6d.  for  120/. : he  has  a crop  this  year.  ; 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  .'.rdleigh,  has  become  a considerable 
cultivator  of  this  crop  since  the  increase  of  the  troops  in 
.the  vicinity  : he  had  a large  field  of  them  last  year,  which 
yielded  500  bushels  per  acre.  Ilis  haulm  houses  for 
receiving  the  crop  arc  well  contrived,  and  hold  5000 
bushels,  and  he  thinks  them  cheaper  than  pyeing.  Of 
this  I have  great  doubt ; for  tlvey  must  be  skipt  in,  whert,:is 
in  pyes  they  are  shot  down  from  the  carts  into  the  trench; 
and  the  labour  of  covering  is  very  little, 

Mr.  Rogers  has  generally  tea  or  twelve  acres  in  rows 
,at  eighteen  inches,  lie  would  not  sell  them  at  1/.  a bushel, 
^but  use  them  at  home ; gets  good  wheat,  but_  better 
.barlev  after  them.  , • 

' c c 3 Mr. 
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Mr.  Newman,  of  Hornchurch,  had  last  year  fourteen 
acres  of  potatoes,  planted  in  rows  at  thirty  inches,  and 
cleaned  by  every  means  of  horse  and  hand  work;  the 
fourteen  acres  produced  150  tons.  He  had  barley  and 
wheat  after  them,  and  the  wheat  the  worst  crop  on  his 
farm.  This  year  he  has  eleven  acres,  part  at  30  inches, 
and  part  nearer ; the  crop  very  good.  He  has  not  the 
smallest  doubt  of  their  exhausting. 

Lord  Petre  has  generally  a few  acres  for  hogs ; »nd 
Mr.  Miles  thinks  they  answer  well. 

The  Rev.  W.  Macklin,  of  Chesterford,  has  gene* 
rally  one  or  two  acres,  producing  above  200  bushels 
per  acre ; sells  them,  if  the  price  be  adequate ; if  not, 
consumes  them  for  hogs.  Sec. 

There  are  above  100  acres  of  potatoes  cultivated  in  thre 
extensive  parish  of  Saffron  Walden  ; mostly  for  sale,  and 
spring  corn  sown  after  them. 

Lord  Braybrook,  at  Audlcy-end,  generally  has  a 
small  field  of  them.  The  method  his  Lordship’s  very 
intelligent  bailiff,  Mr.  Nockoi.d,  pursues,  is  to  grt 
the  land  into  a good  tilth,  and  then  strike  it  into 
ieuf  ridges  j cart  on  sixteen  loads  an  acre  of  long 
dung,  and  before  spreading  it,  plant  the  sets  a foot 
apart  in  the  furrows,  and  lay  the  dung  above  them, 
for  two  reasons : first,  the  horses  do  not  kick  them 
out  of  their  places ; and  secondly,  the  potatoe  always  rises 
in  its  growth  ; the  roots  being  produced  aiove  the  set. 
The  ridges  are  then  split,  covering  up  the  dung  and  sets; 
when  they  come  up  hand-hoes  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  and 
ploughs  the  intervals  with  a double-breast  plough  twice. 
In  taking  up  the  crop,  the  coujter  being  removed  from 
the  same  plough,  every  other  ridge  is  split,  by  which 
means  the  horses  do  not  trample  where  they  should  not, 
and  there  is  room  for  the  pickers.  Produce  from  250  to 
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280  bushels,  preserved  by  straw  in  sheds  and  other  build- 
ings. They  are  boiled  for  hogs,  and  after  some  time 
pease  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  potatoes  twice ; 
and  at  last  barley-meal.  Mr.  Nock.old  does  not  approve 
of  them  raw  ; and  cattle  will  scour  with  them  raw  more 
than  with  turnips ; but  boiled,  they  are  very  good  for  hogs. 

Mr.  Burrell,  at  Birdbrook,  had  eighteen  acres  in 
1804,  and  six  in  1805  on  ridges ; produce  190  bushels  per 
acre,  without  dung ; but  one  acre  dunged  yielded  double. 
Sows  barley  after  them. 

Mr.  Strutt,  at  Terling,  has  generally  a small  field 
of  them,  and  gets  good  crops  of  spring  pom  after  them. 

• Mr.  T.  Pittman,  of  Barking,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
potatoe  planters  in  the  kingdom,  if  not  the  greatest. 
Has  generally  from  two  to  three  hundred  acres;  soil  a shal- 
low loam  on  a gravelly  bottom ; burns  in  a hot  summer. 
He  had  300  acres  last  year,  which,  when  the  exertions  and 
expenses  necessary  be  considered,  must  be  admitted  as  a 
business  of  almost  unexampled  extent  and  vigour.  What 
would  a Kentish  naan  say  to  300  acres  of  hops?  Yet  the 
expenses  of  potatoes  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  hops.  He 
never  attempts  them  without  dung ; that  from  his  yards, 
mixed  with  what  is  brought  from  London  (not  night- 
soil,  as  it  makes  them  scabby) ; the  state  in  which  he  pre- 
fers it  is  that  of  heat ; to  spread  it  as  hot  as  possible  ; the 
dung  now  in  his  yard  cannot  be  used  till  March ; but  hot 
will  then  go  as  far  again.  This  expression  plainly  implies 
long  dung;  not,  however,  fresh,  for  it  has  undergone  a mix- 
ture in  order  to  get  a hpat ; the  heat  destroys  all  weeds ; in 
two  or  three  months  it  is  fit  for  use,  but  the  time  depends 
on  the  weather.  The  dung  being  turned  in  by  one 
ploughing,  the  sets,  16cwt.  per  acre,  arc  dibbled  in  on 
every  furrow  at  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  and  lightly  bar? 
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rowed ; no  rolling,  as  the  looser  the  surface  is  left  the 
better ; depth  five  or  six  inches':  many  farmers  plant 
every  other  furrow  after  the  plough,  but  Mr.PiTTMAN  pre- 
fers dibbling.  The  sets  should  not,  be  small,  and  with  from 
one  to  three  eyes.  Before  they  come  up  the  ground  is  shim- 
med over  (Plate  XLIV.);  this  is  considered  as  a new  con- 
trivance*; some  years  ago  it  was  done  by  hand-hoeing. 
They  hand-hoed  sufficiently  to  keep  them  quite  clean,  and 
for  moulding  up  enough  to  prevent  any  green  roots  from 
being  exposed  to  the  air  : he  never  ploughs  them  up,  but 
always  digs  with  three-pronged  forks ; they  are  all  holed  or 
pyed.  An  article  of  attention  not  customary  formerly,  is  that 
of  washing.  Mr.  Pittman  washes  his  whole  crop  ! ! What 
an  undertaking  ! to  wash  four  and  twenty  hundred  or 
THREE  TitotiSAN’D  TONS  of  potatoes  ! He  dug  a well  that 
cost  200/.  for  having  water  in  a building  convenient  for 
this  purpose;  they  are  washed  with  smooth  paddles  and 
very  carefully,  or  the  roots  arc  damaged  for  market. 
Tliey  have  two  enemies  in  their  growth  ; the  tkousand  legs 
c.tts  anil  makes  them  scabby,  and  a large  grub  of  a bottle 
green  colour  eats  out  thp  heart. 


'EXPENSES. 


£• 


Rent,  tithe,  and  rates ; I know  not  tlic  exaiH:  1 « ^ 

J*  a U 

sum,  nor  is  it  material ; suppose  J 

Ploughing,  0 I.? 

llarrowings,  0 5 


Carry  forward,  0 


d. 

0 

0 

O 

0 


• I practised  and  published  this  shimming  twenty  years  ago. — A.  T, 

Brought 
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£•  /.  d. 

Brought  forward,  - 4 0 0 

Dung  and  carriage,  15  0 0 

Sets,  16cwt 4 0 0 

^^utting,  ....... Mt... .... M. ........... ....M.... .......  ..........  050 

Planting,  0 10  6 

Four  hoeings. 

Taking  up,  4 0 0 

Holcing  in  and  out,  and  teams,  lOr.  per  ton,  4 0 0 

Washing,  sifting,  sorting,  &c  and  sending  "‘jg  q q 

to  market,  ■' 

Salesman,  2 0 0 

Wear  and  tear  of  sacks,  tubs,  and  implements,  1 q ^ 
&c ^ 

Prime  cost  of  eight  tons,  5/.  19x.  5d.  per  ton  £a1  \5  6 


The  hundred  weight  of  potatoes  is  1261bs.;  a ton  thcr<^ 
fore  is  2520lbs.  or  36  bushels,  at  70lbs.  per  bushel ; eight 
tons  are  288  bushels,  which  for  such  dunging  is  a very 
small  crop,  and  the  prime  cost  per  bushel  is  Ss.  id. ; hence 
it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  sale  price  must  be  on  an 
average  81.  9/.  or  10/.  per  ton,  or  else  that  the  average 
crop  must  run,  as  is  much  more  probable,  far  beyond 
eight  tons. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  potatoe-planter 
is  liable  to  great  losses : the  frost  t..kes  them  in  raising  the 
crop,  and  though  not  rotted,  they  are  unmarketable  •,  they 
also  abound  so  in  some  seasons,  that  they  cannot  be  sold } 
they  are  given,  whether  wanted  or  not,  to  all  sorts  of 
stock,  and  after  all,  many  still  remain,  so  that  Mr.  Pitt- 
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itAN  last  year  threw  many  on  the  dunghill ; for  he  was 
Aot  acquainted  with  any  means  of  slicing  at  drying. 

In  regard  to  the  consumption  at  home^  nothing  is  bet>  i 
fer  for  bullocks,  bay  being  given  at  the  same  tithe:  of 
this  con^mption  it  may  be  supposed  Mr.  Pittman  is  » 
chmpetent  judge,  having  built  t-be  largest  bullock-house 
ill  the  bounty)  which  hokls  100  oxen  kt  a doable  row, 

^th  an  ample  space  between  them.  They  arc  also  excel- 
lent for  cows,  ahd  Will  fatten  hogs  vet^y  well  with  a small 
mixture  of  barley  meal.  « 

That  the  culture  is  beneficial  to  the  soil  with  sU£h  r6a- 
fiuring,  hlf;  Pittman  has  «o  doubt  y and  remarlts,  that 
he  gets  better  wheat  after  them  than  after  clover  y and  h'<$ 
iiad  many  ears  on  potatoe  landyJw . 

. The  sort  he  chiefly  plants  is  the  champion;  and  very 
few  of  them  aft  curled ; biit  he  is  attentive  to  get  a -fftsh 
fehewal  from  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Scotland. 

But  it  is  in  the  marshes  that  Mr.  Pittman  gets  the 
finest  crops  and  the  most  beautiful  roots : he  had, last  year 
forty  acres  in  Dagenham  marsh,  on  a soil  be  calls  a sort 
of  black  marl,  but  stiff  and  binding,  though  with  frosts 
it  is  in  powder  like  ashes.  It  yields  them  as  white  as  the 
finest  wheat.  , 

Mr.  Greenall,  whose  father  was  for  many  years  by 
far  the  greatest  potatoe-planter  in  England,  is  himself  a 
very  considerable  one.  Last  ye.ar  he  had  300  acfes,  and 
yet  his  farm  is  not  of  the  extent  which  this  circumstance 
might  be  thought  to  imply,  for  he  grows  them  for  many 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  for  twenty  and  even 
thirty  years  together,  danging  for  them  every  year,  but 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  loads  an  acre,  about  half  p 
a common  manuring  for  this  crop.  In  this  successive 
fpethod  of  culture,  the  crops  arc  just  as  l^ge  »nd  the  po- 
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fatoes  as  good  as  ih  a varied  course  ; he  sees  riodlflerence. 
In  any  other  rotation  he  always  sows  wheat  aftef  potatoes, 
and  considers  himself  as  sure  of  a crop;  but  it  is  apt  to 
be  too  strong,  and  laid.  Ray-grass  and  clover,  *ith  tht 
vvheat,  which  is  cut  twice  for  hay.  Plants  on  the  lay, 
plotighing  but  once,  but  some  planters  twice.  Mr. 
Greenall  dibbles  every  farrow,  but  many  plant  with 
the  plough,  and  there  is  this  advantage,  he  remarked, 
that  they  are  much  easier  and  better  earthed  up  with  the 
plough  than  with  the  hand-hoe.  Shim  the  ground  and 
hand-hoe  twice ; W’ant  no  weeding,  as  he  docs  not  like 
to  have  them  touched  after  they  get  high.  Digging  up 
6</.  9d.  and  1j.  the  sack  of  Scwt. ; this  is  the  common 
way,  but  Mr.  Green  all  prefers  day  Work,  Hr.  a .week 
and  beer ; in  September  1 Sr.  The  expense  of  washing 
is  4r.  a ton:  average  crop  eight  ton:  has  had  14  and  15, 
but  those  great  crops  do  not  market  well.  He  has  heard 
of  20  ton,  but  never  bad  it.  The  price  of  sets  is  some- 
times a heavy  expense.  He  has  planted  100  acres  of  red 
nosed  kidney,  at  15cwt.  per  acre,  bought  at  \\d.  per  lb. 
At  present,  champions,  oxnobles,  and  Shaw’s  defiance, 
a new  early  sort.  After  early  crops  he  sows  turnips ; and 
his  land  having  paid  20r.  tithe  of  potatoes,  pays  in  that 
case  lOr.  more  for  these  turnips. 

A iow  price  the  planters’  great  evil:  last  year  he  threw, 
some  hundreds  of  tons  on  the  dunghill,  having  fed  bul- 
locks, &c.  with  all  they  could  consume.  He  never  knew 
cattle  choak  with  them ; but  they  should  be  fed  carefully, 
and  not  with  too  many  at  a time,  for  he  thinks  they 
would  eat  till  they  burst ; has  had  cows  on  them  as  fat  as 
bears.  For  hogs,  they  are  given  boiled  with  barley  meal. 

Mr.  Hatch,  of  Claybury-hall,  began  his  husbandry 
from  books,  but  found  that  prance  was  a better  guide, 
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and  this  has  led  him  to  the  system  of  an  extended  culture 
of  potatoes,  by  way  of  improving  his  land.  He  has  much 
strong  land,  and  has  bahished  fallows  by  means  of  this 
root : this  year  he  had  sixty  acres : he  maniu'es  for  them 
.with  ten  or  twelve  loads  of  rotten  dung  per  acre,  the  more 
rotten  the  better  \ three  loads  of  common  dung  are  thus 
reduced  to  one : he  has  given  as  high  as  a guinea  a load 
for  dung.  At  Plaistow  he  has  been  informed,  that  ten 
tons  are  a common  crop,  but  he  gets  here  seven  on  an 
average : 4/.  or  51.  a ton  a good  price,  but  has  had  10/. 
and  11/.  He  always  gets  good  wheat  after  them. 

“We  are  told  that  potatoes  are  very  generally  cultivated 
in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Finchingiield; 
'that  the  most  approved  management  is.  to  winter  fallow, 
and  prepare  the  land  as  for  barley  j ploughed  into  four- 
furrow  ridges,  and  planted  with  two  rows  of  sets  at  eight 
inches  square,  upon  each  ridge.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sununcr,  the  furrows  are  ploughed,  and  the  plants  moulded 
up  as  much  as  possible. 

“We  find  a very  different  preparation  used  by  a very 
intelligent  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Avely,  viz.  wheat 
stubbles  are  sown  with  rye  or  tares  for  spring  food,  then 
dressed  with  raw  dung,  ten  loads  to  the  acre,  ploughed 
under  upon  four  yard  stitches,  carrying  the  furrows  ot 
slices  about  ten  inches  wide.  The  ground  is  then  planted 
with'potatoes,  dibbling  the  seed  in  upon  every  furrow,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  inches  apart,  and  about  fpur  inches 
deep ; thus  forming  a square  of  about  ten  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  and  costing  for  cutting,  dibbling,  and 
dropping  the  sets,  about  8j.  per  acre.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  the  plants  are  once  hoed  and  moulded  up, 
at  4j.  Gfl.  per  acre.  The  planting  is  generally  finished  by 
the  1 St  of  J line. 
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“ upon  the  more  gentle  soils,  adjacent  to  the  village  of 
Hornchurch,  the  potatoe  husbandry  Is  conducted  to  great 
advantage : the  potatoes  which  are  designed  for  feeding 
cattle  are  planted  upon  three-feet  ridges,  and  managed  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Finchingfield. 

“ In  the  Finchingfield  account,  the  crop  is  gathered 
by  first  splitting  down  the  ridges  with  a double-breasted 
plough  } this,  with  the  subsequent  harrowing  and  housing, 
will  cost  about  30r. 

' “In  the  Avely  mode,  the  crop  being  ripe  about  the  1st 
of  November,  and  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
the  operation  is  usually  performed  with  a three-pronged 
fork,  and  costs,  gathering  and  housing  included,  about 
40x.  per  acre. 

“ In  the  Finchingfield  management,  the  average  pro- 
duce Is  300  bushels,  and  may  be  readily  sold  for  a shilling 
a bushel  in  the  field.  This  crop  proves  an  excellent  pre- 
paration for  wheat}  but  as  early  sowing  is  precluded,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  keep  the  land  as  close  and  as 
much  compressed  as  possible  during  the  ensuing  spring,  to 
prevent  the  wheat  from  root-falling.  At  Avely,  the 
average  produce  is  estimated  at  six  tons,  and  reckoning 
12GIbs.  to  the  cwt.,  will  equal  15,120lbs.  per  acre. 

“ In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hornchurch,  upon  the 
lowest  computation,  the  potatoe  crops  average  20,000  lbs. 
to  the  acre*.” 

“ When  the  potatoes  are  gathered,  they  are  deposited 
upon  the  driest  and  most  convenient  spot  which  can  be 
found,  and  the  heap  raised  and  formed  in  imiiation  of 
the  common  roof  of  a barn,  terminating  in  as  narrow  a 
ridge  as  may  be.  Over  the  heap  thus  raised,  there  is 
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laid  a thin  covering  of  straw.  The  soil  round  the  heap  ts 
dug  about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep;  this  is  laid  upon  the 
heap  covered  with  straw  as  uniformly  as  possible  on  both 
sides  from  bottom  to  top,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  thick. 
Over  this  is  placed  a covering  of  thatch,  of  the  thickness 
and  perfe£Hy  resembling  that  of  corn  and  hay  stacks.  The 
work  thus  finished,  the  potatoes  are  secure  against  all  the 
inclement  contingencies  of  the  winter,  whether  of  rain  or  > 
frost*.” 

*'  Potatoes  are  extremely  advantageously  used  as  food 
for  horses.  Fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  is  stated  in  the  Avely  account  to  be  the? 
lowest  average  produce  per  acre.  For  the  purpose  now 
in  view,  this  produce  undergoes  a preparation  with 
steam,  which,  including  the  washing,  will  cost  2d.  per 
lOOlbs.  To  every  SOOlbs.  of  potatoes  thus  washed  and 
steamed,  is  added  half  a pint  of  salt,  and  occasionally  a 
small  portion  of  sulphur } and  this  quantity  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  a horse  that  shall  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  work  for  six  days : 9000  lbs.  will  consequently 
be  required  for  the  maintenance,  and  preserving  in  good 
condition,  a constant  working  horse  180  days,  or  about 
one  half  of  the  year } and  this  may  be  stated  at  three- 
fifths  of  the  usual  produce  of  an  acre. 

“ Horses  fed  in  this  manner  will  perform  with  the  great- 
est facility  and  case,  all  the  common  labour  of  the  farm, 
without  hay  or  oats.  The  expense  therefore,  in  wintering, 
a team  of  five  horses,  in  the  usual  way,  when  compared 
with  this  management,  will  stand  as  follows : 
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Three  acres  of  po-T  /.  A 
tatoes  producing  | 

45,000lbe.  Will  ( 

• «»fpport  S bone*  1 1,  6 

26  weeks,  charg-  | 
ing  the  potatoes 
at  -Jii  perlb.  they 
are  equal  to  - - 

Washing  and  steam— ^ 
ing  ditto 
per  lOOlbs. 

Three  bushel*  of-, 
sak  at  6i.  per> 
bushel  . . - J 
Sulphur  •..••036 
51  13  O 

X,eavinga  balance  of  13  17  0 
£.64  10  0 
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Five  horses,  26' 
weeks  requiring 
2 bushels  of  oate 
a horse  per  week, 
in  all 260  bushels, 
at  it.  6A  per 
bushel  - * ••  • 

Five  horses,  26" 
weeks,  requiring 
24lbs,  of  hay  each 
horse  per  night, 
equals  10  loads 
and  one-third  of 
a load,  which  at 
3/.  per  load  is 
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“ In  favour  of  wintering  a team  of  five  horses  upon  po- 
tatoes, steamed,  and  thus  prepared,  rather  than  upon  hay 
and  oats. 

“ This  management  of  the  potatoes  has  answered 
equally  well  for  feeding  or  fattening  bullocks,  when  mixed 
with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  cut  straw  and  hay*.” 

“ Potatoes  have  not  very  generaily,  if  at  all,  been  ap- 
plied to  the  fattening  of  sheep,  as ''I  was  informed  by  a 
skilful  farmer  in  Kent,  was  frequently  done  there,  to  the 
most  effeiStual  »fid  profitable  purpose.  I think  they  give 
them  to  the  sheep  in  the  fold,  after  having  been  sliced 
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by  a machine  admirably  contrived  for  that  purpose.  This 
machine  has  not  yet,  I believe,  found  its  way  into  this 
county,  but  I hope  it  soon  will.  The  manure  arising 
from  the  above  mode  of  feeding  the  folded  sheep,  the 
farmer  alluded  to  assured  me  is  now  uncommonly  rich*.” 
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